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FOREWORD 


Orissa with her vast historical resources is a land of dcep 
interest for the historians. Her geographical location made 
her to forge a link for political and cultural movement in the 
North, West and South. That has also forced upon her a role 
of sea-faring life to link Indian cultural activities with those of 
South-East Asia Orissa has not only a vast mass of 
archacological remains and monuments but also huge traditional 
literary records which are of both regional and national 
importance. Shc has, thereforc, attracted great historians in 
the past and has posed baffling problems before them. Inspite 
of painstaking work and rcscarches by a number of Scholars 
sincc the begioning of the last century, Orissa has remained for 
the historians cven today a least Known territory in India. Her 
ancient and medicval history has not been fully worked out and 
no satisfactory work has also bccn made to unfold her modern 
history. So far as the ancient history is concerned Orissa 
requires a scrics of systematic diggings at various archacological 
sites. But so far no important cxcavat{ions havc been under- 
taken cxcept at Sisnpalgarh and Asurgarh. The services of a 
band of cxpert cpigraphists is required to cxPlorc the hidden 
treasure of her medieval history and for throwing light on the 
modern political movement painstaking research in different 
archival cells of India is a great nced of the time. The present 
work is a bright examplc of the last mentioned category. 


Orissa, from 1900 to 1926, playcd a significant role in the 
sphere of political dcvclopment in Eastern India. The 20th 
century orened with a strong political awakening of the Oriya 
people resulting in the birth of the Utkal Union Conference in 
1903 and the merger of Sambalpur and the western group of 
princely States with Orissa in 1905. The creation of the 
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Province of Biher and Orissa in 1912 did not satisfy the Oriya 
Fcople who apprehended that in “the birth of twins” Orissa 
would be a mere appendazge of Bihar. Lcadcrs like Madhusudan 
Das and Gopabandhu Das, leading ncwspapers !likc Uikal 
Dipika, Samvada Vahika, Utkala Sevak and thc Star of Utkal 
and a large number of political and cultural associations created 
strong public opinion aiming at the removal of administrative 
apathy ard. step-motherly treatment towards the Oriyas and at 
bringing together under one administrative control the irreden- 
tal Oriya-speaking tracts. The Oriya movement under the 
leadership of Madhusudan Das adopted a policy of moderation 
to achicve the goal of a separate administrative unit for Orissa. 
But the impact of the national movement at all-India level gave 
rise to a significant change and Orissa under the leadership 
cf Gorabandhu Das plungcd into Non-cooperation and Civil 
disobedience movement started by Mahatma Gandhi. With 
numerous political and administrative vicissitudes the Oriyas 
could assert their distinct political identity before the Simon 
Commission in 1928. In the Round Table Conference of 1931, 
the Raja of Parlakimedi presented aA memorandum for a 
separate province of the Oriya-speaking Peoplc which was 
considered with sympathy and a Boundary Commission was 
formed with Sir Samuc! O’Donnel as Cha‘rman. The British 
government published the White paper on 18th March, 1933 
declaring the boundary of the proposed Orissa Province. The 
Administrative Committee set up under the Chairmanship of 
John Austin Hubback with Madhusudan Das as onc of the 
men ters, suggested territorial and administrative arrangements 
and the separate province of Orissa came into being on Ist 
April, 1936. 

The book “‘Political History of Orissa : 1900-1936” js a 
scholarly survey of the various stages of political and constitu- 
tional developments through which the Oriia spcaking people 
got a separate state of their own Dr. P K. Mishra has made a 
commendable cffort by producing this comprehensive work 
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which is competently treated with objectivity and carefully 
documented by original source matcrials. The work evinccs a 
great variety of intcrests starting from the language agitation of 
Sambalpur and the Oriya-movemcnt in Ganjam to the roles of 
the Utkal Union Conference and Indian National Congress in 
Orissa. The political and constitutional strides of the Oriya 
people towards getiing a “home land” of their own have been 
sympathetically depicted but critically analysed with vast mass 
of original facts collected from different sources. The presenta- 
tion of the details of the historical development is made by the 
author in lucid and convincing manper avoiding culogies of the 
political leaders and captious criticism of the British adminis- 
trators. The evaluation of events are systematic and well 
balanced. The work is a timely publication, uscful not only 
for the research workers in the subject but also for the general 
readers who would find in it a mass of authentic information. 
The book will be studied with great pleasurc and profit by all 
students of modern history. 


N. K. Sahu 


Sambalpur University 
JYOTIVIHAR 
July 5, 1979 
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PREFACE 


The territorial extent of Orissa underwent profound changes 
since the beginning of the present century, eventually culmina- 
ting in the emergence of a separate province in 1936. On 
account of political dismemberment and lack of English educa- 
tion the Oriya-speaking people had for long suffered greatly. 
This had impeded the growth of national unity, besides 
jeopardising their racial culturc. It was after the famine of 1866 
that the British Government showed some interest in educating 
the Oriyas. With the spread of education and the emergence of 
an elite class, a search for identity among thc Oriyas began; 
it began first in Sambalpur in 1895 as a language agitation. 
This movement of the pcop!e spread to other paris of the 
Oriya-speaking tracts at the turn of the century and formed 
the main stream of political activities in Orissa for over three 
decades. Notwithstanding the apathy of the Government and 
opposition of the neighbouring Provinces the search for identity 
continued unabated till the goal was reached with the creation 
of a separatc Orissa Province—thce result of consistent public 
pressure. 


The year 1900 forms a significant landmark in the history 
of Orissa. The first quinqucennial report for the Pprescnt century 
records the achievements of the Division since Ist April 1900. 
S. L. Maddox completed the land settlement work of the Orissa 
Division in 1899, which started showing results in the following 
year. The East Coast Railway was completed by 1899, yielding 
dividends from the next year; with this a new age of 
communication was ushered in. Further, the first mechanised 
factory of Orissa was established by Madhusudan Das at Jobra 
(in Cuttack) in 19+ 0 for the tanning and processing of hides. 
But the most significant event of the year was the first-ever 
visit of a Viceroy of India to the Orissa Division; Lord Curzon 
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came to Orissa on 16 December 1900 to sce for himself the 
archacological wonders created by the Oriyas at Bhubancswar, 
Puri and Konarak in the ancicnt and medicval periods. The 
Viccroy realised the rich cultural heritage of the people and the 
great injustice donc to them in the form of political vivisection. 


This work isconfined to the British-ariministered Oriya- 
speaking tracts of Bengal, Madras and the Central Provinces. 
The Oriya-spcaking Feudatory States have been excluded 
becaute they formed an altogether separate political set up, and 
the people therein did not enjoy similar intcllectual or material 
growth as in case of the British-administered arcas. Political 
awakcning among the peoplc of the Feudatory Statcs was a 
post-1936 phenomenon, hence outsidc the scope of the book. 
However, some of the ruling chicfs, who playcd an active 
role in the political developments of the period, have been 
mentioned. 


Jn this study an attempt has been made in Chaptcr One to 
tracc the gradual political dismemberment of an ancicnt country 
and its people. Though aware of the disadvantages of such 
vivisection, the Government did nothing to unitc the scattered 
Oriyas; they rather arbitrarily tried to stifle thcir language and 
culture, forcing them to take resort to agitation. The genesis 
of this agitation from 1895 and the momentous changes it 
brought 2bout in casc of Sambaipur have been discussed in 
Chapter Two. 


Chapter Three analyses the background of the emergence 
of an elite class, the growth and development of the Oriya 
Movement from 1869-70 and the role of the Utkal Union 
Conference in affecting a resurgence among the Oriya- 
Spcaking pcople. 

Chapter Four deals with the British policy of discrimina- 
tion against the Oriyas, when, with the annviment of the 
partition of Bengal, the volatile Bengalis and the Biharis 
got what they wantcd—but not the Oriyas. The resultant 
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disappointment in the Oriyas led to temporary suspension of 
the policy of modcration, diverting public interest to the 
Gandhian programme of Non-cooperation. 

How Orissa participated in the national movement has 
been cxamined in Chapter Five which also brings to light the 
conflict between thc racial and national interests of the Oriya- 
speaking pcople. 

The next two chapters (Six and Seven) survey a period of 
intense activities in quest of a political identity and the 
ultimate success of the Oriyas in getting their ‘Promised Land’. 


Chapter Eight contains some concluding observations. 


Very few scholars have worked recently on the history of 
Orissa under the British rule. B.C. Ray’s Foundations of 
British Orissa (196G), P. Mukherjce’s History of Orissa, Vol. VI 
(1964), K. M. Patra’s Orissa under the East India Company 
(1971) and J. K. Samal’s Orissa under the British Crown (1977) 
deal with the history of the region in the !9th century. The 
History of the Freedom Movement in Orissa (1957-59) edited by 
Harekrushna Mahtab (in five volumes) and Dr. Mahtab’s own 
History of Orissa, Vol. IT (1960) while dealing with the history 
of the present century, have focussed neither upon the growth 
of racial consciousness among the Oriya-speaking people, nor 
on their fervent search for a political and seographical identity. 
No work has so far come to light, portraying the role of the 
Oriya clite class and the vernacular Press in accelerating a 
national resurgence in Orissa. How the policy of moderation 
triumphed when the Congress policy failed to create the 
Province of Orissa has not bcen the theme of any work cither. 

This, therefore, is the first attempt at recording the political 
developments in Orissa during 1900-1936 on the basis of 
original and mostly unpublished matcrials in the National 
Archives, New Delhi, Bihar State Archives, Patna, Tamilnadu 
State Archives, Madras, the Central Provinces Secretariat 
Record Room, Nagpuc and the Orissa State Archives, 
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Bhubaneswar. 1 have also utiliscd relevant microfilms, 
records and contemporary ncwspapcrs in the Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library, New Delhi, Sinha Library, Patna, 
Gopabandhu Bhavan, Board of Revenue and Utkal Sahitya 
Samaj Libraries at Cuttack. 1 am extremely grateful to the 
authorities of these institutions. 

This book has grown out of the thesis 1 had prepared 
under the able and meticulous supervision of Dr. K. Mojumdar, 
Professor of History, Nagpur University and submitted for the 
degrec of Doctor of Philosophy of the Sambalpur University. 1 
acknowledge my dcep gratitude to Dr. Mojumdar for his 
invaluable help. 


My thanks are duc to Dr. H. K, Mahtab, Sri S.C. De, 
Sri Sudhakar Patnaik and Srimati Rama Devi for giving me 
first hand information which helped in reconstructing the past 
history. 1 am thankful to SriS.N Bhanj Deo, the Raja Saheb 
of Kanika for allowing me to go through the private papers of 
his illustrious father, the Late Rajendra Narayan Bhanj Deo, 
onc of the makers of modern Orissa. Iam indebted to Dr. 
Radhanath Rath, the editor—Samaj, Sri Santos Kumar Sahu, 
Member, Rajya Sabha and Sri N. K. Pujari, Reader in English, 


Gangadhar Mcher College for extending theic ungrudging help 
when I needed it most 


My greatest debt is to Dr. N. K. Sahu, Professor and Head, 
Post Graduate Department of History, Sambalpur University 
who spared no pains to encourage me in numerous ways for 
the successful complction of this work and has kindly written a 
Foreward to this book. 


I am sincerely thankful to Mr. Inderjeet Sharma of M/s 
Oriental Publishers & Distributors, New Delhi for his warm and 
spontaneous response to undertake the publication of the book 
and to my wife Indira for her unfailing patience and sacrifice. 


P. K. MISHRA 
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Abbreviations 


Annual Report on the Administration of 
Bengal. 


Annual Administrative Report, Bihar and 


Orissa. 

Annual General Administration Report of the 
Orissa Division. 

Bengal District Gazetteers. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

The Central Provinces. 

The Central Provinces District Gazetteers. 
The Central Provinces Record Room, Nagpur. 
Epigraphia Indica. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Judicial. 
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National Archives of India, New Delhi. 
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New Delhi. i 

Selections from the Native Newspapers. 
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Orissa Historical Rescarch Journal. 

Odia O Navasamvad (Oriya weekly news- 
paper). 
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Committee The Report of the Orissa Boundary Com- 
Report mittce, (1932). 

OSA Orissa State Archives, Bhubaneswar. 

Proc. Proceedings. 

Proc. LC Proceedings of the Legislative Council. 

Pub. Public. 

QAR .The Quinquennial Administrative Report. 
RINC Reports of the Indian National Congress. 

SH Sambalpur Hitaisini (Oriya weekly newspaper). 
Sof U Star of Utkal (English weekly newspaper). 
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CHAPTER I 


Orissa, its Territorial Dismemberment 


In ancient times several independent regional kingdoms, 
viz, Kalinga, Utkala, Odra, Kosala, Tosali and Kongoda 
flourished in the region now known as Orissa. The word’ 
Orissa (pronounced as Odisa) is derived from the word Odra 
or Odra desa. In the 12th century A.D. the kingdoms of 
Kalinga, Utkala, Odra and Kosala were politically united to 
form the prescnt Orissa country. 

Considerable cultural unity had prevailed over the area 
extending from the river Ganges in the north to the river 
Godavari in the south, and from the Bay of Bengal in the east 
to the Amarkantak hill in the west. The political union of 
the Oriya-speaking people facilitated a long period of unprece- 
dented cultural effforescence. 

After 1568, the territorial integrity of Orissa suffered great 
setback on account of recurring invasions from outside and 
political instability within. The successive rule of the Afghans, 
the Mughals and the Marathas for over two hundred years 
spelt cternal gloom for the country in the shape of political 
disintegration and dismemberment. 

Orissa bccame an casy prey to the-East India Company. 
The British forces occupied the northern and the southern 
parts of Orissa in 1765 and 1768 respectively, the ‘coastal 
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region in 1803 and the western part by 1849. This gradual 
territorial acquisition by thc British stabilised the political 
dismemberment of Orissa, endangering her cultural unity. 


In 1894-95 H. G. Cooke, Commissioner of the Orissa 
Division candidly projected the prevailing anomalous condition 
of the political dismemberment of the Oriya race. He cven 
went as far as sugvesting the amalgamation of Sambalpur and 
Ganjam arcas with his charge for creating a homogenous and 
manageable administrative unit. 


The State! of Orissa today extends from 17°27’ N to 22°34’ 
N latitude and from 81°27’ E to 87°29’ E longitude on the 
eastern coast of India. It is bounded on the cast by the Bay 
of Bengal and by the State of West Bengal on the north east, 
Bihar is on its north, Madhya Pradesh on the west and Andbra 
Pradesh on the south?. It extends over 155,842 square kilo- 
metres of territory and consists of thirteen districts?. (Map— 
One) 


According to Dr, G. A. Grierson,? “Oriya is the language 
of Orissa proper and of the surrounding country”, extending 
over an approximate arca of 82,000 square miles’. Linguisti- 
cally, Orissa is bounded on the north by Bengali, and along 


1. What were calted ‘Provinces’ until 1947 came to be called ‘States’ 
after the Indian independence. 

2. B.N. Sinha, Geography of Orissa (New Delhi, 1971), p. 1. 

3, These districts are Balasore, Bolangir, Cuttack, Dhenkanal, 
Ganjam. Keonjhar, Koraput, Kalahandi, Mayurbhanj, Phuilbani, 
Puri, Sambalpur and Sundargarh, with headquarters at Balasore, 
Bolangir, Cuttack, Dhenkanal, Chatrapur, Keopjbhar, Koraput, 
Bhawanipatna, Baripada, Phulbani, Puri, Sambalpur and Sundar- 
garh respectively. 

4. Tn 1896 Grierson was appointcd to undertake a systematic survey of 
the vernacular Japguagcs of India. The Reports were published as 
‘Linguistic Survey of India’ in cleven volumes. 

5. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, (Reprint, 1968) Vol, V, Pt. IL, 
p-367. 
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the South of the Ranchi plateau by Bihari Hindil. On the 
west it is bordered by Chhatisgarhi? and on the south by 
Telugu. The northern boundary of the Oriya-speaking region 
coincides with the river Haldi, i.e. the northern boundary of 
the Contai sub-division of the Midnapore district, (in West 
Bengal). The line then turns north-westialong the river 
Kalighai, including the Police circles of Danton, Gopiballabh- 
pur, Jhargram and Binpur, (all in West Bengal). Then it 
follows the boundary of Singhbhum (in Bihar) and Mayur- 
bhanj (in Orissa) up to Sareikela (in Bihar) in the west, and 
thereafter runs along the southern boundary of Ranchi district 
(in Bihar) as far as Jashpur (in Madhya Pradesh). After 
that it turns south across Raigarh, Sarangarh (both in 
Madhya Pradesh) and the districts of Sambalpur (in Orissa) 
and Raipur (in Madhya Pradesh). It moves further south 
between Koraput (in Orissa) and Bastar (in Madhya Pradesh) 
up to Tindiki (in Andhra Pradesh) where it turns east and 
goes across Vizagpatam (in Andhra Pradesh) and Ganjam (in 
Orissa) to join the sea coast near Barwa (in Andhra Pradesh)?. 
(Map—Two) 


Territorial extent of Orissa through the ages : 


The word ‘Orissa’ (pronounced as Odisa) is derived from 
‘Odra’ or ‘Odra desa’ or ‘Odra visaya’ through derivatives like 


1. Hindi is spoken in several States of India, e.g. Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh and Bihar etc. 


A Jocal variation of Hindi dialect spoken in Cbhatisgarh. 

Grierson, op. cit., pp. 367-68. 

For detailed statistics of Oriya-speaking people io different districts, 
Princely States and Agency arcas under Bengal, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Madras administration on the basis of 1891 Census, 
refer Ibid, pp. 371-72. 
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Oddivisa or Odivisa!. The arca which it now rcprcscnts was 
divided into four separate kingdoms in very carly times, Viz, 
Odra, Utkala, Kalinga and Kosala. 


Odra 

The earliest cpigraphic refcrence to Odra is found in the 
Soro copper plates of Somadatta? as Odra visaya?, In the 7th 
century A.D. the Chinese (traveller Hiuen Tsang referred to it 
as *‘Wu-tu’ country. Thc country was located between the 
rivers Suvarnarekha and Mahanadi, comprising the whole of 
the present districts of Balasore, Cuttack, Sambalpur and 
a portion of Midnapore?, now in West Bengal. 


Utkala 

According to the Puranas, Utkala country was situated to 
the south west of Bengal and to the south of Gaya, in Bihar. 
It was mostly a hilly region containing tbick forests¢, extend- 
ing from the Kasai river in Midnapore, up to Lohardaga near 
Ranchi and Surguja in Madhya Pradesh. Its southern boun- 
dary extended upto the river Vaitarani in the district of 
Cuttack’. ` 


1. P. Acharya, Studies in Orissan History, Archacology aid Archives 
(Cuttack, 1969), p. 163 ; 
D. N, Das, The Early History of Kalinga, (Calcutta, 1977), p. 6; 
R. D. Banerjec, History of Orissa Vol, I, (Calcutta, 1930), p. 1; 
N. K. Sahu, History of Orissa Vol. J, (Utkal University, 1964). 
p- 148 ; 
D. C. Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval 
India, ‘New Delhi, 1960), p. 167. 
2. Ist quarter of 7th century A.D. 
EZ, XIX, p. 202. 
4. T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India Vol. II (New 
DPelbi-1961), pp. 193-94. . 
5. NN. K. Sahu, op. cit., p. 141, 
nee The Aucient Geography of India, Vol. 1, (1963) 
Pp. n 
6. A.C. Mittal, An Early History of Orissa, (Benpares, 1962), p. 86, fn, 3 
7. Ibid, p. 21. 


te 
< 
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Sincc the territorial extent of Odra desa and Utkala some 
times appear to have overlapped with each other, it is 
gencrally believed that both the kingdoms had got merged!. 
It was an extensive region stretching from the Bay of Bcngal in 
the east, to Sambalpur, Gangpur and the Chota Nagpur 
plateau in the west “5 and from the river Kasai in thc north to 
Mahanadi in the south. This area is almost conterminous with 
the northern half of modern Orissa. Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
believes that Utkala and Odra were used as synonymous terms 
for modern Orissa?. 

Kalinga 

The territorial extent of ancient Kalinga? corresponded to 
the whole of modern Orissa. Kalinga was a part of thc Nanda 
empire in the 4th century B.C. In 261 B.C. Ashoka had to 
reconquer it and govern the country from two administrative 
headquarters, once at Tosali (in Puri district) and the other 
at Samapa (in Ganjam district). Kalinga emerged as an 
imperial power in the Ist century B.C. during Khbaravela, the 
Chedi Emperor, who extended his sway over a considerable 
portion of north, south and western India®, 

On the basis of Pliny's? account, the northern limit of 


A. C. Mittal, An Early History of Orissa, (Benares, 1962), p. 32; 
D. C. Sircar, op. cit., p. 176 ; 
D. K. Ganguly, Historical Geography and Dynastic History of 
Orissa, (Calcutta, 1975), p. 54. 
2. JASB, Vol. XT, (1945), No. 1, p. 7. 
3. During the Nandas and Mauryas (4th and 3rd century B.C.) and 
the Chedis (Ist century B.C.). 
4. N. K. Sahu, op. cit., pp. 227-228. 
5. Ibid, p. 250. 
6. Ibid, pp. 347-352. 
A. C. Mittal, op. cit., pp.323-333. 
7. Pliny's Naturalis Historia, VI, XXIT, pp.66-68; 
G. E. Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography of Eastern India 
(New Delhi, 1974), p. 28; 
D. N. Das, op. cit, p. 83 and fn. 17 to Chanter VY. 
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Kalinga has been fixed as far as the river Ganges and the 
Puranas! have stretched its western extent up to the Amar- 
kantak hill in Madhya Pradesh. But from the Gupta period? 
onwards, the kingdom of Kalinga shrank in size and corres- 
ponded to the modern districts of Ganjam (in Orissa), 
Vizagpatam and Srikakulam (both in Andhra Pradesh) with 
Mahendragiri (a mountain in the district of Ganjam) as its 
nucleus3, In the 5th century A.D. the Eastern Ganga rulers 
established a formidable kingdom in this region and styled 
themselves as Kalingadhipati (Lords of Kalinga). The river 
Risikulya formed the north-eastern boundary of their kingdom 
which cxtended as far as the district of Guntur (in Andhra 
Pradesh) in the south-west. 


Kosala 

Kalinga and Kosala were adjoining territories. Kosala of 
the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samndragupta® is identical 
with Dakshina (South) Kosala of Somavamsi® Inscriptions. It 
has been located in the area comprising the modern Bilaspur, 
Raipur (both in Madhya Pradesh) and Sambalpur (in Orissa) 
districts. This kingdom also included thc areas of Patna, 
Bamra, Sonepur and Rairakho!l states?. 

‘I'he location of Kosala corresponds exactly to the discrip- 
tion of Hiven Tsang, according to whom, Kosala wis 1800 Ii 
away to the north west of the capital of Kalinga and 5000 
li in circuit’. The upper valley of the rivers Mahanadi and 


1. N. K. Sahu, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 

2. 4th century A. D. 

3. H.C. Fay, Dynastic History of Northern India, {New Dethi, 1973) 
Vol. 1, pp. 44 and 452. 

4. New Aspects of the History of Orissa, (Sambalpur, 1971), p. 26. 

5. 325 A.D. to 380 A.D. 

6. Somavamsis rulcd over South Kosala during Gth to 11th century 
A.D. 


- H.C. Ray, op. cit., pp. 330, 470 and 578. 
8. Watters, op. cit., p. 200. 
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Tel was the heart land of South Kosala with the north- 
western border of Kalinga as its southern boundary!l. 


Their Unification 

The extent of the kingdoms of Odra, Utkala, Kalinga and 
Kosala underwent many changes in course of time. We come 
across refercnces to ncw kingdoms like Kongoda, and Tosali 
(Northern and Southern) in the tracts of modern Orissa. 
During the rule of Anantavarman Chodagangadev (1078- 
1147),2 the kingdom of Kalinga and Utkala were fused into 
one political unit, some time in 11133 and to this tract was 
added the Kosala region? (Sambalpur and Sonepur areas) at 
the time of Anangabhima III (1211-1238). Thus emerged a 
large Orissan kingdom*®, embracing the erstwhile Odra, Utkala, 
Kosala and Kalinga with its capital at Abhinava Varanasi 
Kataka or modern Cuttack city’, which became the hub of 
both political and cultural activities of the Ganga rulers?. 
This united kingdom of Orissa extended from the rivers 
Ganges in the north to Godavari in the south®. 


i 
The Suryavamsi Gajapati rulers (1435-1550) maintained 


New Aspects of the History of Orissa (Sambalpur. 1971), p. 26 
Imperial Ganga ruler of Kaling?. 

OHRJ, Vol. IMI. No. 3, p. 127. 

JASB (Old Serics), 1898, Vol. LXVI1, pp. 322-26. 

A C, Mittal, op. cit., p.32. 

EI, Vol, XXVIII, p. 248; 

OHRJ, Vol. 111, No. 4, p. 169. 


7. R. Subramanyam, The Suryavamsi Gajapatis of Orissa, (Andhra 
University, 1957), p. 173. 


8. D. K. Ganguly, op, cit., p, 13 ; 
D. C. Sircar, op. cit., Pp. 179 ; 
N. K. Sahu, (Editor), A History of Orissa, Yol. I, (Calcuita, 1956), 
p. 374 ; 
OAHRJ, Vol. III, No. 4, pp. 165 f. 
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their sway over this large tract, although during the rule of 
Prataprudra Dev (1497-1509), the rulcrs of the dynasty faced 
challenges from the Muslim rulers of Bengal, while the 
Bahmani aod Vijayanagar rulers of the South made the situa- 
tion worsc?, In 1568, Mukunda Dev (1559-1568), the last 
independent ruler of Orissa, fell fighting against traitors like 
Ramchandra Bhanj, and Orissa was occupicd by the Afgbans 
of Bengals. 


Disintegration of Orissa 

For Orissa the days of greatness were over; what followed 
was a period of stcady disintcgration, precipitated as much 
by external factors as by intcrnal oncs. It became a prey to 
the powerful Muslims of Bengal, first the Afghans and then 
the Mughals. The two fought, aggravating the internal crisis 
of Orissa. 

From 1568 till 1592, on account of the continuous strife 
between the Mughals and the Afghans in Orissa, neither Hindu 
power could rcvive, nor Afghan rule be consolidated. It was 
a period of “‘constant chaos and lasting decay”, Finally 
in 1592, the Mughal general Man Singh, annexed it to the 
empire of Akbar’ and himself assumed the governorship till 
the death of his imperial master in 1605. His charge was. 
divided into five ‘Sarkars’, viz; Jalesar, Bhadrak, Cuttack, 
Kalinga dandpat and Rajmahendri. These surkars formed a 
part of the Bengal subah6. 


1. Subramanyam, op. cit., pp. 58 and 174. 

Duratec Barbarosa, who was in the service of the Portugucse Govern- 
mcot in India from 1500-1517 has written about the extent of the 
‘Kingdom of Otisa’, that the “northern boundary cxtended upto 
Ganges and southern boundary up to Vijayanagar Empire. 

OHRJ, Vol. I, No. 2, Appendix-sII, pp. 18-21. 

N.K. Sahu, (Editor), op. cit., pp. 389-90. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

R. D. Banerjee, History of Orissa, Vol. II (Calcutta, 1930), p. 26. 


Jadunath Sarkar, (Editor), The Hist B. i i 
Pane 1975), a te History of Bengal, (Muslim Period), 
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But the last two sarkars, Kalinga dandpat and Rajmahendri, 
did not continue under the Mughals for long, because Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah of Golkonda, taking advantage of the upocertainties 
then prevailing in Orissa, made himself master of the region 
as far north as Chicacolc. By the time of Jahangir, the 
Mughals had no control over the territories south of the 
Chilka lake. This tract, which was governed from Hyderabad, 
was called the ‘Chicacole Sarkar’. Thus, the two southern 
districts of modern Orissa, Ganjam and Koraput, were separa- 
ted from the main land and were ruled for about one hundred 
and eighty years as part of the Nizam’s kingdom in the 
Deccan!, 

After Aurangzeb’s death in 1707, it was the Naib Nazims 
of Bengal who ruled for some four decades the northern part 
of Orissa, whose southern limit was the Chilka lake. Wanton 
desecration of holy shrines and gross maladministration 
characterised the rule?2, 


In 1751 Nawab Alivardi Khan of Bengal ceded the Province 
of Cuttack (extending upto the Suvarnarekha river in the 
north) to the Marathas whose rcpcated incursions in Bengal 
were for him an abiding worry. Thus the portions of Orissa 
lying between the rivers Suvarnarckha in the north and 
Risikulya in the south passed away from the Nawabs of 
Bengal, the nominal vassals of the Mughal Emperors, to form 
a part of the Maratha dominion. During the Maratha rule the 
people of Orissa suffered much oppression and cxploitationt. 


— 


T. J. Maltby, Ganjam District Manual, (1918), p. 77. 
2. NN. K. Sahu, (Editor), op. cit., p. 392. 
B. C. Ray, Foundations of British Orissa, (1960), p. 5; Jadunath 


Sarkar, (Editor), op. cit., pp. 455-62 ; Imperial Gazettcer of India. 
Vol. VIL (1881), p. 199. 


4. W. W. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Bengal, (1877), Vol. XVII, 
p. 193 ; 


B. C. Ray, op. cit., p. 5. 


{9 
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Nawab Alivardi retained for himsclf that part of Orissa 
which lay to the north of tbe Suvarnarekha, i.c. the Midna- 
porc district, now in West Bengal. Since then Midnaporc 
has remained politically detached from Orissa (Province of 
Cuttack), the local pcople being gradually separated from the 
linguistic and cultural mainstrcam of the Oriya race and 
increasingly absorbed in that of the Bengali population. 


British occupation of Midnapore and North Jalesar 


In 1760, the East India Company easily capturcd Midnaporc 
to prcempt the Maratha use of the tract as a spring board to 
launch an attack on Calcutta!. A British officer designated 
as Resident was placed in charge of Midnapore and Jalesar to 
supervise the revenue, criminal and judicial administration. 
He also acted as the Military Governor, Commercial 
Agent and Political Officer of the Company®, The area under 
his charge formed a part of the Bengal cstablishment. 


British occupation of Ganjam 

The present district of Ganjam to the south of the river 
Risikulya was a part of the Northern Circars® and was ruled 
by a Deputy of the Qutb Shahi ruler of Golconda as Ichapur 
taluk. In 1753 Nizam Salabat Jung granted the Northern 
Circars to the French as a reward for thcir assistance in his bid 
for power. Accordingly, M. de Bussy, who was mauvaging 
the French affairs of the Nizam’s headquarters at Hyderabad, 
proceeded to the Northern Circars in 1757 to secure the 
revenue of the area. He reduced the country as far as 
Ghumsur (in Ganjaimn) before being recalled by the Gover- 
nor of Pondichery to render assistance in the seize of Madras 
in 17581. 


L.S.S. O'Malley, BDG — Midnapore,(1911), p. 32. 

AAR — Bengal, 1900-01, pp. 33-34. 

‘Sarkar’ of the Mughal period was spelt as ‘Circar’ by the English. 
4. T. J. Maltby, op. cit., p. 77. 
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In 1759 an expeditionary force sent by Lord Clive from 
Bengal under Col. Forde captured Masulipatam and other 
key positions in the Northern Circars, compelling the French 
to abandon their possessions in Ganjam!, 

On 12 August 1765, the Mughal Emperor Shah Alam 
granted the Northern Circars to the English. This firman of 
Shah Alam was accepted by Nizam Ali on 12 November 1766, 
the actual date of the cessation of the tract?. 

Edward Cotsford was the first English Resident of Ganjam 
who took charge in August 1768. Ganjam was governed 
from Madras as part of the Ichapur taluk by successive 
Residents, Chiefs in Council and Collectors. In 1802 the 
country lying to the south of the Pundi river up to Chicacole 
was added to the district of Ganjam?3. 


British occupation of Balasore, Puri and Cuttack: 


Though the long sea board of the Orissan coast had offered 
an irresistible allurement to the English traders since 1633 
when they established factories at Hariharpur, their interest 
in the political possession of Orissa could be noted only after 
1765, when Clive obtained the Dewant of Bengal, Bibar and 
Orissa. However, Orissa, which the English got from the 
Mughal Emperor, consisted only of the Midnapore district 
and the tract lying between the rivers Suvarnarekha and 
Rupnarayan. All the Oriya-speaking tracts to the south were 
under the Marathas!. The British made several diplomatic 
moves to obtain possession of the Maratha-ruled Province of 
Cuttack with a vicw to securing territorial link between their 
Possessions of Midnapore in the north and Ganjam in the 


T. J. Maltby, op. cit. ,p. 77. 


1. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Imperial Ga-tteer of India. Vol. V, (1885). np. 3. 
4. AAR — Bene. 1900-01, p. 45 ; 


B. Cc Rov, oe cit., Pp. 8. 
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4 
south.! However, all the moves ended in failure, and a 
recourse to war became inevitable?. 


Shortly before the sccond Maratha war, Lord Wellesley, 
the Governor General, planned in June 1803 a military 
operation “‘to acquire the Province of Cuttack from the Raja 
of Berar” which would give the British the entire coast line 
from Bengal! to Madras along the Northern Circars and 
facilitate troop movement. The explorations of Thomas 
Motte during his journey to Sambalpur and the survey con- 
ducted by James Rennel in the 18th century? provided 
adequate information on the lines of communications in the 
country for conducting a successful campaign. 


With the commencement of lLostilities in August 1803, 
Orissa was invaded by the British forces simultaneously from 
the Madras side under the command of Lt. Col. George Har- 
court and from the Bengal side under Captain MorganS®. 


On 21 September 1803, Captain Morgan captured the 
Maratha fort at Balasore, and against the feeble resistance of 
the retreating enemy advanced towards Soro. Another 
detachment under Col. Fergusson had in the meanwhile occu- 
pied Jalesar. As the Marathas were thoroughly unpopular for 
tbeir misrule and deprédations. British occupation of Balasore 


1. B.C. Ray, op. cit., pp. 8-12. 
2. R.D. Banerjee, op. cit., Vol. II, p, 173 ; 
K.M. Patra, Orissa under the East India Company (New Delhi, 1971), 
pp. XIV—XV ; 
OHRJ, Vol, III, No. 1, Pp. 48. 
Mottc came in 1766 and Rennc! in 1788. 


4. B.C. Ray, oP. cit., p. 14. 
5. L.S.S. O'Malley, BDG — Puri, (1908), pn. 45; and BDG — Balasore, 
(1909), rn. 40. 
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was accomplished easily with popular support!, Balasore 
became the headquarters of a quasi-military administration for 
sometime after the conquest, with Captain Morgan in charge 
of the district as the Officer Commanding. But subsequently 
his designation was changed to ‘Collector and Magistrate’. 


Puri and Cuttack 

Lt. Col. Harcourt left Ganjam on 8 September 1803 and 
marched towards Puri and Cuttack along the narrow strip of 
the coast. There was almost no opposition by the Marathas, 
and Puri was captured on 18 September?. 

On 8th October Harcourt entered the city of Cuttack 
through Lalbagh and captured the fort of Barbati on the 
14tb3 The Marathas so hurriedly retreated towards Nagpur 
through the Barmula pass that an attempt to intercept them 
through Major Forbes did not succecd. 

The Governor General took immediate steps to restore law 
and order in Cuttack by appointing John Melville as the 
Civil Commissioner whose first duty was to organise the 
revenue administration of the occupied areas and earn tbe 
loyalty of the local people. He was also to convince the local 
Rajas and Zamindars of the stability of the new arrangements!t, 


Engagements with the Rujas and Zamindars : 


A Commission consisting of Harcourt, Melville and 
Ernest’ was appointed by the Governor General to organise 
the administration of the Province of Cuttack, and to establish 
an alliance with the native Princes in and around the Province 


1. LL. S. S. O'Malley, BDG — Balasore, (1909), p. 40 ; 
N. K. Sahu (Editor), op. cit., p. 314 ; 
B. C. Ray, Orissa under Marathas, (Allahabad, 1960). pp. 21 and 
122. 

2. L. S. S. O'Malley, BDG — Puri (1908), p. 45. 

3. L. S. S. O'Malley. BDG — Cuttack, (1906), p. 33. 

4. $. C. De, Guide to Orivsan Records Vol. 1, (1961), p. N XL 

3- The Magistrate of Midpaporc. 
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of Cuttack. Accordingly, engagements were concluded with 
the Rajas of Khurda, Mayurbhanj, Angul, Hindol and 
Daspalla etc., who acknowledged the new British authority. 
They promised to pay tribute and assist the British authorities 
with troops whenever required. Similar engagements were 
with several local Zamindars, which marked the completion 
of the British conquest of Orissal. However, there was onc 
region yet to comc under the British rule : Sambalpur. 


British occupation of Sambalpur : 


On 17 December 1803, Major Genera! Arthur Wellesley 
signed the Treaty of Dcogaon with the agent of Raghuji 
Bhons!e 111, whe ceded to the East India Company “‘jn 
perpctual sovereignty thc Province of Cuttack including the 
port and district of Balasorc”. Further, the treaties and 
engagements signed bctwcen the British authorities and the 
local Rajas and Zamindars were ratified?. 


But Sambalpur and the adjacent Feudatory States? posed 
a problem. Shortly after the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Deogaon Major Broughton occupied Sambalpuri with the 
help of the local queen, Ratnakumari, who disliked the 
Maratha rule. Although the treaty of Dcogaon did not pro- 
vide for the cession of Sambalpur to the British, the latter did 
not want to return it to the Bhonsle in view of the strategic 
and commercial importance of the region’. Wellesiey would 


1. OHRJ, Vol. HT, No. 1, pp.$8-59. 


2 © U. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sununds 
rclating 10 India and the Necighbouring Country, (Calcutta-1876) 
Vol. II, pp. 97-99. ie 


3. Raigarh, Sarangarh, Gangpur, Bamra, Bonai, Patna, Bargarh and 
Soncepur ctc. 


4. He occupied Sambalpur on 12 January, 1804. The néws about the 
Treaty of Dcogaon had not rcached him then. 


5. Sambalpur was strategically located, almost cquidistant from the 
British Province of Cuttack and Maratha stronghold at Nagpur. It 
was on the commercial routc joining Nagpur and the adjacent region 


witb coastal Orissa. River Mahanadi was tbe lifc line of this 
commerce. 
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cven give the Bhonsle suitable compensation in money and 
territories to formalise his occupation of Sambalpur ; but the 
Bhonsle was unyiclding. Ultimately, the Home Government 
who were alarmed over Wellesley's forward policy, decided to 
restore Sambalpur to the Bhonsle in spite of the Governor 
General's determination to hold on to the tract by even 
threatening the Marathas with resumption of war. Conse- 
quently Sambalpur and Patna were restored to the Marathas 
in 18051. 

The Maratha suzerainty over Sambalpur proved shortlived. 
With the destruction of the Maratha power in 1817, the 
British regained their authority over Sambalpur, while allowing 
local monarchical rulc to continuc. But prolonged succession 
disputes made political instability an abiding problem, the 
solution of which the British ultimately found in the applica- 
tion of the Doctrine of Lapse in 1849, when on the death of 
the ruler Narayan Singh, who had no male heir to succeed 
him, the state lapsed to the British authority?. 

Sambalpur was not administered by the Bengal Government 
as a part of the Orissa Division ; it was attached to the 
South-West Frontier Agency with its headquarters at Ranchi. 
Thus, administratively, Sambalpur was detached from the 
rest of Orissa. Crawford, the Agent of the Governor 
General for South-West Frontier Agency, came to Sambalpur 
in 1849 with J. Cadenhead as his Principal Assistant?. 

Sambalpur underwent frequent administrative changes in 
the 19th century. In 1854, the designations of the Pri. cipal 
Assistant of Sambalpur and the Agent of the South-West 
Frontier were changed; they were now called the Senior 
Assistant Commissioner and the Commissioner of Chota 
Nagpur respectively. In 1860 Sambalpur was temporarily 


Aitchison. op, cit., Pp. 99-101. 

L. S. S. O'Malley, BDG — Sambalpur, (1909), pp. 29-30. 
bid. 

R. V. Russell, CPDG — Sambalpur, (1901), p- 37. 


— 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
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transferred to the Orissa Division of Bengal owing to the 
difficulty of its access from Ranchi. In 1862, it was made 
over to the newly constituted Ccntral Provinces! by a notifica- 
tion dated 30 April 18622. 

This later proved to be rather an arbitrary arrangement ; 
for the union of an Oriya-speaking tract with a different 
linguistic region, the Government themsclves recognised, was 
fraught with administrative difficulties ; that it would create 
local resentment was but natural. 


Orissa thus remained dismembered ; its cultural homoge- 
nity was sacrificed for the sake of what was considered from 
time to time as sheer administrative necessity. That this was 
wrong was admitted by even high British authoritics them- 
selves. Sir Stafford Northcotc, the Secretary of State for 
India, for example had suggested in 1868 for a regrouping of 
Oriya-speaking tcrritorics as a measure of reducing the danger 
of administrative neglect of a country regularly visited by 
natural calamities like flood and famine?. 


H. G. Cooke, the Commissioner of the Orissa Division, 
in the annual administrative report for 1894-95 suggested what 
in his views was the most dcsirable territorial adjustments 
relating tc Orissa.? He advocated th: extension of the divi- 
sional boundaries, so as to inclu i> all the areas with predomi- 
nantly Oriya-spcaking people. To him the existing Orissa 


1. Constituted into a Chicf Commissioncr’s Province on 2 November 
1861. 
lbid, p. 12. 


Ibid, p.- 42; 
N. Scnapati, ODG — Sambalpur, (1971), pp. 70-78. 


3. Despatch No. 10, dated 16 Janvary 1868, 
Report of the Indian Statutory Commission (1930), Yol. V, pp. 535 
and 566. 

4. The report was submitted to the Secretary, Government of Bengal, 
General Department, vide letter No. 1059, R. dated Cuttack, the Sth 
July 1895. 
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Division was a very light charge, both in arcal and population®, 
Cooke would welcome “a very matcrial addition to his work’. 


In suggesting the territorial adjustments Cooke specifically 
mentioned the “Sambalpur district of the Chhatisgarh Division 
of the Central Provinces with the tributary states of Patna, 
Sonepur, Rairakhol, Bamra, Kalahandi and thc wholc of the 
Ganjam district with the states of Kimedi and Ghuuinsur’”, 
whosc union with the Orissa Division would facilitate better 
administration. 


Cooke advanced strong arguments on both linguistic and 
ethnological grounds. He had no doubt that, 


any portion of the race that is forced in to an unwitl- 
ing combination with distinct races incurs the danger 
of having the national characteristics and aspirations 
sacrificed to those of the predominating portion of the 
population in the administration under which it is 
forced to live8. 


Northcote had found the dismemberment of Orissa 
administratively unsound ; Cooke struck another note : it was 
morally unfair. Both were important points, indeed. And 
future agitation for the creation of a separate province of 
Orissa was based much on these two points. 


9800 Square miles of British administered arens. 
Population in British administered areas — 4.343.000. 
AAR— OD, 1894-95, Pp. 25. 


Ibid. ` 
AAR — OD, 1894-95, p. 26. 
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CHAPTER Il 
The Amalgamation of Sambalpur with Orissa 


The district of Sambalpur had a very chequered political 
history in the 19th century, because of many changes in its 
administering authority. Ultimately, in 1905, the areca was 
amalgamated with the Orissa Division of the Bengal Presidency 
when the latter was partitioned. This amalgamation was 
partly the result of a language movement which started in 
1895 following the substitution of Oriya by Hindi as the 
official language of thc district. The people of Sambalpur, 
while agitating against what they intensely resented as the 
imposition of Hindi, expressed keen desire to be united with 
the Orissa Division, then under the Bengal administration. 


The amalgamation of Sambalpur and thc adjacent feudatory 
slates with the Orissa Division gave a strong impetus to the 
Oriya-speaking people in their struggle for unity under one 
administrative unit. Jt thus formed a significant chapter in 
the history of modern Orissa. 


(Il) THE LANGUAGE AGITATION 
The Central Provinces! was a Hindi speaking region with 


the only exception of the Sambalpur district where the people 
were Oriya-speaking. The Government knew it well, whbile it 
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was tagged on to the Central Provinces, that cthnically and 
culturally Samba!lpur was an Oriya region. In the Government 
records, therefore, Sambalpur was generally referred to as the 
‘Oriya Country’®. The census statistics of 18913 and 1901* 
confirmed that the Oriya-spcaking population formed an over- 
whelming majority in the district. 

From 1803, the British Resident stationed at Sambalpur 
used Urdu, Persian and Hindi in his official correspondence. 
During the short period, 1860-61, when the district formed a 
part of the Orissa Division, Oriya was the official language. 
From 1862 to 1865 both Urdu and Oriya were the recognised 
official languages of the district, until at last Oriya alone was 
given that status in 18655. This was the position till 1895. 


But during the long pcriod of thirty years (1865-95) the 
Government was confronted with several administrative 
problems. The linguistic difference between Sambalpur and 
other districts of the Province prevented the transfer of officials, 
so important for the improvement of the administration ; for 
Hindi-speaking officers found it dificult to work in Sambalpur, 
a non-Hindi area, and the Oriya employees of Sambalpur dis- 


1. AAR — CP, 1901-02, pp. 4-5. 


The Central Provinces was crcated on 2 November, 1861 as a Chief 
Commissioner's Province, to which Sambalpur was added in 1862. 
Sec Supra — p. 16. : 


2. Gazette of India, Vol. X1X, p. 177; AAR — CP, 1892-93, paras 
7. and 14 and Ibid., 1901-02, p. 5, Para 1. 


3. Total population — 7,96,413, Oriya population — 5,85,971, Census 
of India, 1891, Vol. 1, General Tables, p. 367 and CPDG—Sambalpur. 
Vol. B, (1905), p. 7. 


4. Total population — 8,29,698 ; Oriya population — 6,15,941, Census 
of India, 1901, Sambalpur, Vol. B, Table-5, p. 13 and CPDG— 
Sambatlpur, Yol. B, (1905), p, 6. 


3. Proc., Home — Judi., August 1895, No. 198-204, 
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liked their transfer to the Hindi-speaking districts. This problem 
was aggravated further due to the prevalence of a social custom 
known as ‘Mahaprasad’i which fostered a sense of mutual 
brotherhood among the Oriya officers. This the Government 
disliked, for it seemed to create small groups of vested interest 
among Oriya officers. 


Captain Saurin Brooke’s note published in the Central 
Provinces Gazette on 21 July 1877 had it that the Oriyas of 
different castes bound “‘themselves to one another in an offensive 
and defensive alliance’”’, which, though originally designed asa 
cement of fricndship, eventually proved an cffectual barrier to 
the identification and eradication -of administrative evils like 
corruption. Even detection of crime became difficult on 
account of such social alliances?. 


While the Mahaprasad system thus affected the general 
efficiency of the district administration, the state of affairs in 
the Police department was most deplorable. To improve the 
Police administration, therefore, it wvas considcred desirable to 
replace Oriya by Hindi as the official language of Sambalpur. 
The Inspector General of Police pressed this point upon the 
Chief Commissioner”. 


The Government, too, observed tnat the Oriya language spo- 
ken in Sambalpur was not thc same as that in the Orissa Divi- 
sion of the Bengal Presidency. It was purely a local dialect with 
a considcrable admixture of Hindi, and the local people could 
easily understand llindi. Moreover, with the opening of the 


1. Mahaprasad is the holy food (boiled rice) offered to Lord Jagannath 
in the Puri temple. Two persons desirous of becoming mutual 
friends swear eternal friendship by feeding a very small quantity of 
Mahaprasad to cach other. From that moment t hey call each other 
as Mahaprasad and maintain very closc friendship. 


2. Proc., op. cit. 
3. JIbid. 
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railway communication! between Sambalpur and the adjoining 
districts of the Central Provinces, Raipur and Bilaspur, the 
Government felt that if the Sambalpur officials were more 
proficient in Hindi, they could serve in other districts of the 
Province, and this would remove their insular outlook?. 


These considerations led the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces to declare on 15 Januray 1895 that Oriya be 
replaced by Hindi as the official language of the Sambalpur 
district?. 

The Government then took a series of follow up measures. 
All Oriya officers of the Sambalpur district, who drew a salary 
of less than Rupees Ten per month, were required to qualify in 
a Hindi test to be conducted by a Board once in six months. 
Hindi- speaking officials were to be posted to Sambalpur and 
all registers were to be maintained in Hindi. However, these 
officers were required to acquire a working knowledge of Oriya 
too. Provision was made for the appointment of Hindi teachers 
to give instruction to the employees in the Police department. 
School teachers were offered a reward of Rupees Twentyfive 
each for passing the Hindi examination. These teachers were 
required to open classes in selected schools for teaching Hindi 
to boys who had passed the lower primary standard examina- 
tion. Besides, five teachers would be scent for six months to 
Raipur at Government expenses for further training ia Hindi. 


This decision of replacing Oriya by Hindi was based on the 
Government’s wrong assumption that the spoken Janguage of 
Sambalpur being different from the pure Oriya language, and 
being more akin to Hindi, the local people would welcome such 


1. Benga! Nagpur Railway linc came into operation during 1890-91 and 
{0c oraneh line connecting Jharsuguda with Sambalpur was used in 


1 93. | 

Proc., op. cit. 

ibid. 

Notifications No. 235 and 236 dated 15 Januury 1895, 

4. Para 6 of the Resolution No. 237 dated 15 January 1895. 


= fo 
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a change. And except for some sporadic outbursts of resentment, 
the changcover would be smooth. The authorities were convi- 
nced, that 


the introduction of Hindi must ultimately come about, 
and that thc difficulties attendant on it are incommens$u- 
rate with the advantages of the assimilation of the 
(Oriya) language to the rest of the Central Provincesl, 


The Goverment expected the people to reconcile themselves to 
the measure and were confident of tackling any untoward 
situation as a reaction to the changeover. 

The people of Sambalpur quite strongly reacted to the 
Governm nt decision. In fact, a few months before the issue of 
the Notifications? there appeared an allegation in a local news- 
paper that the Deputy Commissioner of Sambalpur? wanted 
his clerical staff to pass the departmental examination in Hindi, 
and that the move had created resentment. A newspaper of 
the adjacent feudatory state of Bamra® gave expression to the 
public feeling when olearly declaring that the replacement of 
Oriya as the official language by Hindi was harmful to the 
interests of the Oriya Community. It also called upon the 
local people to adopt measures against such official tyranny. 
The editor? suggested, that if a,change of language was impera- 
tive for good administration, the district had better be trans- 


1. Para 4 — Ibid. 


2. Notifications No. 235 and 236 dated 15.1.1895 — published in the 
Central Provinces Gazette on 26.1895. 

3. R.A. B. Chapman, 1.C.S. 
SI, 24.10.1894. 

5. Bamra Statc. having an arca of 1988 Square miles and population of 


1,23,378 was ruled by Sir Basudcv Sudhaldev, an cnlightencd 
monarch. 


L.E.B. Cobden Ramsay, Fendatory States of Orissa (Reprint, 1950), 
pp. 128-132. 


6. SH, 23.1.1895. 
7. Pandit Nilamani Vidyaratna. 
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ferred from the Central Provinces to the Orissa Division of the 
Bengal Presidency!. 

The newspaper? from Bamra became the main instrument 
to form and influence the public opinion of Sambalpur on the 
issue. It bitterly commented on tbe language policy of the 
Government and quoted an excerpt from the Central Pro- 
vinces Gazetteer of 1867 on Chhatisgarh : 

in the Chhatisgarh Division is also included the district 
of Sambalpur, which is not, however, a part of 
Chhatisgarh proper, cither geographically or histori- 
cally?. 

The editor sincerely believed that the Chief Commissioner, 
John Woodburn, had been misled by a group of Maharashtrian 
and Hindi-speaking officials who had their own axes to grind. The 
paper drew public attention to the recent language controversy 
in the Orissa Division, where some Bengali officers tried to 
impose Bengali as the medium of instruction in schools and to 
substitute the Oriya script by Bengali5. A large number of 
letters and appeals addressed to the Chief Commissioner and 
public leaders were published in the Bamra paper, besides 
many inspiring poems describing the disadvantages and bard- 
ships the Oriyas would face if Hindi became the official langu- 
age of the district. These poems of great Oriya poets like 
Gangadhar Meher? extolled the rich and glorious tradition of 
the Oriya language and inspired the people to rally to the 
cause of their mother tongue. 


1. This is the first recorded statement of a desire for amalgamation of 
Sambalpur with the Orissa Division. 


2. Sambalpur Hiraisini, a weekly Oriya newspaper. 
3. SIT, 30.1.1895. 

4. S/T, 6.2.1895 and 13.2.1895. 

5. See Chapter If, p. 72. 


6. In 1862 he was born at Barpali, a vitiage located at a distance of 4C 
miles from Sambalpur town. He was one among the three modern 
Oriya poets who ushered a renaissance i0 Oriya literature. 
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The paper succeeded in its object ; it roused the fear in the 
Oriyas that their language and culture were in grave danger, 
and it needed strong and united action to resist the Govern- 
ment policy. The writers and poets, some of whom remained 
anonymous, appealed to the most important men of Sambal 
pur: Dharanidhar Misra, Balabhadra Supakar, Brajamohan 
Patnaik, Janardan Panda, and the feudatory Chiefs of Bamra, 
Sonepur, the Zamindars of Padampur and Barpali to prevent 
the abolition of the Oriva language from the courts. 

The language agitation did not remain confined to the 
territorial limits of the Sambalpur district; it had its impact 
on the Princely states extending over one hundred and fifty 
miles on the eastern side, and soon the public opinion of the 
entire Orissa Division was stirred. The leading newspapers 
of Cuttack and Balasore, Utkal Dipika’ and Samvad Vahika? 
took up the cause, vehemently criticising the Governments 
policy of preferring Hindi to Oriya, as the court language of a 
people whose mother tongue was Oriya. The elites of Cuttack 
town held a public meeting on 3 May 1895 with Madhusudan 
Das? as the President and recorded their firm protest against 
the arbitrary policy, emphatically demanding the restoration 
of Oriya as the court language, 

Even the Statesman of Calcutta, published an article 
voicing the same sentiments and pointing out that four-fifth of 
the Sambalpur population was Oriya-speaking. It even warned 
the Government that its language policy would create 
“administrative difiiculty, discontentment and agitation’. 


1. UD, 23.2. 1695. 30.3.1895. 20.4.1895, 27.4.1895, 4.5.1895, 11.5.1895 
and 18.5.1895. 


Sanvad Vahika, 14.2.1895 and 28.3.1895; OONS, 13.11.1895 


3. First Oriya Graduate an advocate and the foremost public leader 
of the Orissa Division. tie was the President of the Orissa AsSso- 
ciation under whose auspices the public meeting was arranged. See 
Appendix — 1. p. 285. 

4. UD, 11.5.1895. 

5. Sraresman, Calcutta, 11. 5.1895. 
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As early as 1872, public opinion had expressed itself twice 
in favour of a union between Sambalpur and the Orissa Divi- 
sioni. In 1888, the Orissa Association? apprised the Lieute- 
nant Governor of Bengal of the desire of the Oriya-speaking 
people to be placed under one administration. Drawing the 
attention of the Lieutenant Governor ina Darbar held at 
Cuttack on 17 November 1888, to the dismemberment of the 
Oriya-speaking people under the Governments of Madras, 
Bengal and the Central Provinces, the Association appealed 
to the Government “‘to place the territorial limits, where the 
Oriya language is spoken, under one administration’”’3. The 
Press of Cuttack, particularly the Utkal Dipika gave the 
language issue in 1895 both depth and dimension. It urged 
the Oriya-speaking people to unite and fight for their mother 
tongues, 

In a lengthy editorial, the Sambalpur Hitaisini informed the 
excited public of the difficulty faced by the Oriya clerks in 
learniog Hindi for which some had to even resign their 
service. The resignation of Baikuntha Nath Pauhi, an 
employee of the Judicial departmznt was cited as an example. 
The paper gave a clarion call to the people to agitate vigo- 
rously without feac?. It also impressed upon tbem that an 
agitation against wrong or unjust order of the Government 
was not treason, but an usual constitutional means of register- 
ing protest against a wrong measure with a view to getting it 
revoked. Such constitutional method of agitation which was 
an established practice in England should be adopted by the 
people of Sambalpur without apprehension®. 


SH, 20.2.1895. 
Ibid. 


1. UD, 26.10.1872 and 16.11.1872. 

2- An association of the elite group of Cuttack town. 
3. UD. 24.11.1888. 

4. Ibid., 8.2.1895. 

5. 

6. 
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Utkal Dipika cven said at onc place that the language 
question be raised in the British Parliament, and for this a 
sum of Rupees one thousand be collected!. Since Madhusudan 
Das, the leader of the Orissa Association was likely to visit 
England?, the people of Sambalpur in a public mceting 
resolved to voice their protest against the imposition of Hiadi 
as the official language and to request Madhusudan to convey 
their feelings personally to the British public and their leaders?. 


The responsibility of organising public mectings and 
mobilising public opinion against the Government Resolution 
devolved upon a small group of Eneglish educated persons 
among whom Dharanidhar Misra was one?. He organised a 
mammoth public meeting on 13 June 1895, in the premises of 
the local Somesvara Temple. The meeting was presided over 
by Somnath Babu. A long memorial prepared by Dharani- 
dhar and addressed to Lord Elgin, the Viceroy, was unani- 
mously approved in the meeting. In order to mobilise public 
support in the rural areas of the district, the memorial¢ was 
circulated through village local committees and the contents 
were explained to the people in each village. Dharanidhar, as 
the Secretary of the Central Committee, collected signatures of 
the people for submission of the memorial to the Government. 
The Central Committee appointed a man on full time basis to 
collect public donations for meeting contingent expenses. The 
daily collections were deposited with Parasuram Suar, who 
acted as the Treasurer’. 


1. SH, 8.2.1895. 


He visited England in 1897 to acquaint the British politicians and 
Icading Put-lic men with the prevailing conditions of Orissa. 


S. Mohanty, Madlusuwudan Das, (National Book Trust-1972), p. 64. 
SH, 24.3.1895 and 7.4.1895. 

He was the first matriculate of Sambalpur District. 

UD, 6.7.1895. 

Printcd both in English and Oriya. It contained eight pages. 
UD, 6.7.1895. 


FF ur 
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Simultancously, the Orissa Association of Cuttack sent a 
memorandum to Elgin on 20 June 1895, with the signature of 
Madhusudan Das as the President of the Association!. The 
memorial emphasised the richness of the Oriya language, its 
distinctiveness and close tices with Sanskrit. In pointing out 
that Oriya was the official language of the Orissa Division of 
the Bengal Presidency, the memorial strongly criticised the 
move of the Central Provinces Government to replace Oriya by 
Hindi on grounds which were clearly untenable. If the change 
in the official language was thought to be a deterrent to 
cliques and ncpotism among some Oriya employees, the 
Government should not punish the entire Oriya community of 
the district ; that would be against the idea of natural justice, 
the memorialists declared, and quite against the spirit of the 
British administration. If the Government as a general rule 
encouraged British officers to learn local languages to under- 
stand the people bctter, a contrary policy was followed in 
Sambalpur, the entire population being forced to learn the 
language of a few officials. This, the memorial contended, 
was an extremely harsh measure and the worst form of 


gagging?. 

However, the Government of India did not take any action 
on the memorial except jjorwarding it to the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Central Provinces’for his comment?. 


On 5 July 1895, Dharanidhar Misra submitted the 
memorial to Elgin through the Chief Commissioner which bore 
the signatures of two thousand three hundred and sixty four 
persons—all belonging to the Sambalpur town and the 


. UD, 22.6.1895. 
2. Paras 33 and 36 of the Memorial. 


3. Government of India, Home Department Letter No. 1117 datcd 18 
July 1895. 
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neighbouring areasl. The memorial, based on solid argu- 
ments, sought to prove the ‘grave injustice’ done to the Oriyas 
by the Central Provinces authorities. It was pointed out that 
Bengal and Madras Governments faced no administrative 
inconvenience due to the prevalence of several languages, nor 
had they replaced the local language by an alien one on the 
specious excuse of administrative inconvenience. The policy of 
the Government, which sacrificed the language of the millions 
for the convenience of a few administrators was quite arbitrary 


and not in consonance with the ethos of the British adminis- 
tration?. 


The memorialists emphatically denied the allegation of the 
Chief Commissioner that the social custom of Mahaprasad 
among the Oriyas of Sambalpur bred nepotism and clique. 
They boldly asserted that the Oriya Janguage spoken in Sam- 
balpur was not an admixture of Hindi. They apprchended that 
Hindi as a medium of instruction in the schools would impede 
the intellectual growth of th: Oriya children, thereby perpetua- 
ting the backwardness of Sambalpur. Lastly, the memorial 
suggested that : 


from linguistic, educstional and historical stand point 
Oriya must be allowed to remain unmolested in the coun- 
try. But if for administrative difficulties, which too, it is 
feared, have bcen greatly magnified and misrepresented 
the district can not be allowed to possess an official 
language distinct from that in usc in any other district of 
the province, your memorialists beg respectfully to sug- 


1. The leading signatories were Gokul Chandra Padhi. Balmukund 
Parichha. Ghatkar Sai. Gopinath Sood. Gangadhar Misra, Krupa- 
sindhu Sahu, Basugev Nanda, Govind Nanda and Laxman Sahni 
etc. 


Proc., Home — Jud. August 1895, No. 198-203. 
2. Para 2 of the Memorial. 
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gest that Sambalpur, vith its Garjat Mahals!, may be 
madc over to Bengal as a part of the Orissa Division 
with which this portiop of the Provincc is gcographically, 
bistorically and socially connected?. 

The memorial, while rebutting the arguments of the Govern- 
ment, demanded cither the revocation of the Chief Commissio- 
ncr’s orders or the transfer of the district and thc Garjat 
Mahals (Feudatory States) from the Central Provinces to the 
Orissa Division of the Bengal Presidency, where Oriya was the 
recognised official language. 


However, the Officiating Chief Secretary of the Central 
Provinces, while forwarding the memorial to the Government 
of India, reiterated the stand that : 

the change of official language was absolutely necessary 
in the interest of the administration of the districts. 


As a matter of general principle, the Government of India 
had no desire to interfere with the affairs of the Central Pro- 
vinces, far less recommend revocation of the orders of the 
Chief Commissioner. All that they did was to take exception 


1. The feudatory states of Patna, Sonepur, Kalahandi, Bamra and 
Rairakhol. They were Oriya-speaking states attached to the Chha- 
tisgarh Division of the Central Provinces. 


Their area and population werc : 


States Area in Sq. miles Population 
Patna 2399 277748 
Sonepur 906 169877 
Kalahandi 3745 350529 
Bamra 1988 123378 
Rairakho!l 833 26388 


(L.E.B. Cobden Ramsay, op.cit.,p.1) 
2. Para-11 of the Memorial. 
3. From A. L. Saunders, Officiating Chicf Secretary to the Chicf 


Commissioner. Central Provinces, to the Secretary, Goverment of 
India, Home Depariment. 


Letter No. 5800 dated 30 July 1895. 
4. Proc. Home—Judl.. August 1895, No. 198-204, Notc sheet, P. 1. 
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to onc item in the Central Provinces Government Resolution 
No. 237 datcd 15 January 1895, which exempted certain 
employees of the Police and Forest Departments, performing 
non-clerical jobs, from acquiring a colloquial knowledge of 
Oriya. The Government of India bclieved that the problem of 
administration in Sambalpur could be solved if all the officers 
acquired the knowledge of colloquial Oriya. Hence, they 
adviscd the Central Provinces Government to ask all catcgorics 
of employces in the district to acquire such knowledge. 
The Government of the Central Provinces was further advised 
to restrict importation of officers from outsidc!l. 

Thus the Government of India were unwilling to interfere 
in the affairs of the local Government in a big way?. 

Two points nced to be stressed while discussing the langu- 
age controversy. First, the Chief Commissioner had not 
sought any advicc or taken prior approval of higher authoritics 
in such a scrious matter beforc issuing the Resolution. Secondly, 
the Government of India sent no formal reply to the memorial- 
ists of Sambalpur, let alone redress their grievances. Evidently, 
the Supreme Government had confidence in the Provincial 
Government which was free to take any administrative measure 
it deemed neccessary, even if that measure provoked popular 
agitation. The people of Sambalpur justly grudged that such 
an important matter had cvoked no reaction in the Supreme 
Government. 

The language policy became effective from January 1896. 

In February 1896 Sir C. 1 Lyall, the Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces, paid a visit to Sambalpur. The local 
pcople took the opportunity to press for the restoration of 
Oriya as the official language which, however, failed to move 
him. Dharanidhar Misra once again memorialised the Viceroy 


1. Proc. Home-Judl., August 1895, No. 198-204,Note shcect, pp. 6-7, 
2. Leiter No. 1247 dated 24 August 1895S. 
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to sct aside the order of the Chief Commissioner after giving it 
a trial for five years!, 


The Oriya-spcaking people of Sambalpur intently watched 
the impact of Hindi on themselves for five years (1 January 
1896 to 1901). Thcy observed that the Government’s language 
policy had put a great strain on the mental faculties of the 
Oriya children; and the number of Hindi Schools and Hindi 
tcachers had multiplied at the cost of Oriya schools and Oriya 
teachers. On account of the language facility, Hindi-speaking 
people got better s:ope of employment in Sambalpur?. Local 
discontent naturally swelled. 


The discontent further intensified when the Government 
abolished cighty-two Oriya primary schools in the district 
during 1898-99, and instruction in Hindi was made compulsory 
for the students of Class III and IV. This led to the submis- 
sion of another memorial to the Viceroy, signed by the leading 
men of Sambalpur, viz, Madan Mohan Misra, Brajamohan 
Patnaik, Balabhadru Supakar, and others. Their memorial was 
forwarded by the Deputy Commissioners to the Commis- 
sioner, Chhatisgath Division, on 29 January 19015, who in 
turn forwarded it to the Chief Commissioner on 5 February 
19016. The language issue was revived. 


The Central Provinces Government had no intention of 
reopening the case. Hence they thought of withholding the 
memorial’, But as it contained some new allegations, Lord 


1. Proc. CP—Home—General, May 1901, No.203 
Office Note, p. 1. 


Sec Infra, p. 34 for statistics. 
F. S. A. Slocock, 1.C.S. 


A. D. Younghusband, I. C. S. 
Letter No. 488 dated 29 Januray 1901. 


Letter No. 1104 dated § Febrvary 1901. 
Proc., CP--Homce—General, May 1901, No. 203, Note, p. 2. 


aE 
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Curzon. the Viceroy, insisted upon prompt submission of 
information, and the case had to be reopencd. The memorial 
alleged that (1) the scheme for the introduction of Hindi had 
been tried and failed ; (2) the Governmeoaot of India’s instruc- 
tion to restrict the importation of non-Oriya officers to Sambal- 
pur had pot been complicd with; and (3) since Telugu had been 
allowed as the official language in the court of Sironcha,l why 
should Oriya not be tolerated in Sambalpur? Andrew Fraser, 
the Officiating Chief Commissioner submitted his views to the 
Government of India on these questions?. 

The views of Fraser were clearly the same as those of his 
predecessors. He would not make Oriya the official language 
of Sambalpur. All that he did was to abolish the use of 
Telugu as the official language of Sironcha—as though to take 
the wind out of the sail of the Oriya memorialists of Sambal- 
pur. He was very clear about the Government’s policy, which 
stipulated that : 

it was necessary for the welfare of the district and its 
officials that Oriya should be stamped out as far as it 
lies within the power of the Government to do so3. 

Meanwhile Madan Mohan Misra had drawn the attention 
of Lord Curzon to the closure of eighty-two Oriya primary 
schools in Sambalpur by the Central Provinces Goyvernmeoti, 
The spread of primary education bcing one of the fixed policies 
of Curzon, Madan Mohan’s representation naturally drew the 
Viceroy’s attention. Curzon wanted vernacular to be the 
medium of instruction in the primary schools and was keenly 
aware of the fact that Government had not fulfilled its duty5, 


1. A Tehsil of the Central Provinces where the people spoke 
Telugu language. 

Proc., CP—Home—Gceneral, May 1901, No. 203, Note, P. 3. 

Ibid. 

Ibid, p.56, para, 2. 

Io Fraser, India under Curzon and After, (Sagar Publication), 
p-187. 


Eh 
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in this respect. Curzon’s reaction was, as anticipated, very 
quick; he asked the Central Provinces Govzrnment to explain 
the reasons for the closure of the schools in Sambalpur. He 
asked if the Chief Commissioner could reconsider his decision 
regarding the Oriya langvage!. 


The Central Provinces Government was now obliged to 
take a fresh look at the language issue. A close inquiry reyealed 
that their hopes of popularising Hindi in Sambalpur had been 
belied. Since Hindi has been recognised as the official langu- 
age of Sambalpur, the Oriyas had shown little eagerness to 
learn the language. The hope to break the isolation of the 
district had not been achieved either, because the differences 
between the Oriyas and other inhabitants of the Province were 
racial and quite deepseated. The scheme of bringing them 
together by the adoption of Hindi as the official language had 
proved an utter failure?, 


However, in order to furnish a detailed report to Curzon on 
the fallegations contained in the memorial of Madan Mohan 
Misra, the Officiating Chief Commissioner called for informa- 
tion from the subordinate officers of Sambalpur. The Deputy 
Commissioner? of Sambalpur informed that there were ‘practi- 
cal inconveniences?’ and ‘rcal hardships’ in the presentation of 
plaints and petitions in courts. Hie, therefore, suggested that 
the use of Hindi in such documents be made optional. He 
was convinced that : 


1. Government of India Home Department, letter No. 546 dated 18 
April 1901. The Press in Orissa knew about this development 
and expressed its gratitude to the Viceroy for the steps taken. 


NNPR—Bengal, 1901, WE, 13.7.1901. 
2. Proc., CP—Home—General, May 1901, No.203, Note, p.16. 


3. C.A.P. Rogers. 1.C.S., Deputy Commissioner. Sambalpur. Letter 
No. 4169 dated 17 July 1901 addressed to the Commissioner. Chha- 
tisgach Division. 

4. lbid. 
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public feelings would be pacificd by the declaration that 
both Hindi and Oriya would be recognised as languages 
of the Court!. 


The report of the Inspector of Schools, Eastern Circle, 
revealed that the District Council of Sambalpur had closed 
down forty Oriya primary schools in 1898 and forty-two such 
schools in 1899 due to paucity of funds, and this action bad no 
relation to the language issuc?., He admitted that Hindi was 
being taught every day to the students of Class III and IV, but 
“this does not involve an encrvating strain on the mental facul- 
ties of the pupil”’s. 


Regarding the employment of outsiders in place of the 
natives of Sambalpur, their respective Sumbers in the Divisional 
Forest Office was 75 and 10;1 in the P.W.D. Office 14 and 1;5 
in the Office of the Post Master 31 and 146;¢ in the Settlement 
Office 13 and 6;? and in thc Police Department 163 and 331¢, 


The enquiry clearly revealed that the Central Provinces 
Government had not followed the instructions of the Govern- 
ment of India;® not only were the non-Oriyas employcd in the 
district in large numbers, but some of them had not even taken 


1. C.A.P. Regers, 1.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Sambalpur. Letter 
No. 4169 dated 17 July 1901 addressed to the Commissioner, Chha- 
tisgarh Division. 


2. Proc., CP—Homc—General, May 1901, No.203, p.41. 


3. R. McGavin Spence was the Inspector of Schools and his notes to 
the Chicf Commissioner are available in pp.26u , 26v, 26w and 26x of 
the Proccedings — Ibid. 


4. Proc., CP—Home—Gencral, May 1901, No. 203 p.26y, D.F.O, 
Letter No. D/$52 dated 12 July 1901. f 


Ibid., p. 31, S.D.O.,P.W.D. Letter No. 903 cated 13 July 1901. 
Jbid., p. 34, Letter No. 1602 dated 1S July 1901. 

Ibid., p.36, Letter No. Nil dated 10 July 1901. 

Jbid., p.51. Letter No, Nil dated Nil. 

Leiter No. 1247 dated 24 August 1895. 


\o 99 = Gh wm 
ବି , 
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the trouble of learning colloquial Oriya!. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner admitted in a report to the Commissioner, Chhatisgarh 
Division that : 
there is no standard test for foreign officials imported 
into the district. I have noted one or two instances of 
officials not taking the frouble to Jearn or to speak the 
language?. | 

The findings of the enquiry vindicated the contention of 
Madan Mohan Misra and his allegation that the Government 
had becn unfair to the Oriyas. The Officiating Chief Commis- 
sioner had now no escape from admitting that the Central Pro- 
vinces Resolution No. 237 of 1895 had been based on clearly 
untenable grounds. His faith on the wisdom of the Resolution 
was now completcly shatterced?, 

Meanwhile the pcople of Sambalpur made another coura- 
gcous move to realise their aim. They nominated Brajamohon 
Patnaik, a mcmber of the Local Board and District Council, to 
present their grievances personally before the Chief Commis- 
sioner at Nagpuri. Accordingly, Patnaik proceeded to Nagpur 
as a leader of the small delegation consisting of Madan Mohan 
Misra, Balabhadra Supakar and Mahant Bihari Das. 


The delegation was received by the Chicf Commissioner at 
Nagpur on 29 July 1901. The main grievances of the Oriyas 
of Sambalpur were (1) the copy of the plaints and the summons 
being written in Hindi were unintelligible to the Oriya defen- 
dant; (2) the settlement records and revenue receipts written in 
Hindi caused great inconvenience to the Oriya land owners and 


1. NNPR — Bengal, 1901, WE — 13.7.1901. 
. Letter No. 4169 dated 17 July 1901. 

3. He was Commissioner of the Nagpur Division in 1895. Appreciat- 
ing the Chief Commissioncr’s decision he had said in 1897, “I was 
well acquainted with thc difficulties attending the administration of 
Sambalpu r district owing to the fact that the Court language was 
Uriya and Tam surc that the substitution of Hindi for Uriya in that 
district has been a Wise mcasurc’’. Proc., CP-Home, op. cit., p. 251). 


4. OONS. 13,11.1901. 
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provided scope for corruption; (3) the registration documents 
written in Hindi also provided opportunity for deception; 
(4) iow paid police men who found even writing their diaries 
in Oriya difficult, could hardly write the diary in Hindi, and 
bence they were discharged from service as incompetent; (5) 
introduction of Hindi in the schools had made primary educa- 
tion for Oriyas very difficuit; (6) when Marathi in Nagpur 
and Bhandara, and Telugu in Sironcha had been allowed to 
flourish as ‘official languages in the Central Provinces, why 
under the same Government a different principle was adopted 
in Sambalpur ? The members of the delegation demanded that 
the backward people of Sambaipur be allowed to acquire pro- 
gressive knowledge through their mother tongue. It was also 
pointed out that the officials being ignorant of the local langu- 
age were drifting away from the public. In short, the Govern- 
ment’s language policy had proved very harmful to the interests 
of the Oriyas!. 

The Chief Commissioner was now convinced that the people 
of Sambalpur sincerely wanted the tractto be transferred to 
the Orissa Division rather than continuc to be under the 
Central Provinces, for that alone would save their language 
from destruction. The Chief Commissioner then decided to 
meet the aggrieved people at Sambalpur before despatching 
the report to the Government of India as called for by 
Curzon?®. 

In September an All-India conference on education was 
held at Simla to consider the system of education in Indias, 
During this conference, Andrew Fraser discussed the language 
issue with the Viceroy and decided to visit Sambalpur for an 
on-the-spot study’. 


1. Thc abstract was prepared by the Chicf Commissioner himself. 
Proc., CP — Home — General, May 1901, No. 203, pp. SSA-SSF. 


2. Proc.. CP — Home — General, May 1901, No. 203, p. 25A. 

3. Lovat Fraser, op. cit., p. 184. 

4. Proc., CP — Home — General, May 1901, No. 203, Sce Note or 
Dp. 24 dutcd 10 September 1901. 
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The Sambalpur leaders also looked upon the Simila confe- 
rence as a means of pressurising the Government. A strong 
delegaticn of some leading men of Sambalpur, Madan Mohan 
Misra, Brajamohan Patnaik, Mahant Bihari Das, Sripati Misral 
and Balabhadra Supakar, proceeded to Simla in the last week 
of August 1901. Madhusudan Das sent a lengthy telegram to 
the Private Secretary to the Viceroy on 2 September’, drawing 
the attention of Curzou to the ‘impolitic and impractical’ 
order of the Chief Commissioner substituting Oriya by Hindi 
as the official language of Sambalpur, and to the just demand 
of the memorialists for the restoration of Oriya. A copy of 
the memorandum which he had submitted to the Government 
of India on 20 June 18953 as President of the Orissa Associa- 
tion was enclosed for Viceroy’s ready reference at Simla.#, In 
reply, the Private Secretary informed him that a final decision 
in the matter would be taken after the reccipt of a report from 
the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces’. 


It is known from the travelogue of Sripati Misra® that the 
Sambalpur delegation met H.A. Crump,” the Chief Secretary 
of the Central Provinces on [6 September, 1901 and sought 
his advice and help. Crump discouraged their move on the 
plea that the deputationists had neither consulted the Chief 
Commissioner nor obtained his prior permission. This had a 
dampening effect on the dclegation, which then returned to 


1. He is the author of a travelogtc bearing thc title ‘Simla Yarra’ (A 
trip to Simla) in Oriya. 


2. UD, 14.9.1901. 
3. Supra, p. 27. 

4. UD, 14.9.1901. 
5. TIbid., 29.9.1901. 


6. Simla Yatra (Oriya). 


7. H. A. Crump hud earlier served as the Deputy Commissioner of 
Sambalpur in 1891. 
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Sambalpur, thoroughly disappointed. All that they could 
do was to eagerly await the arrival of Fraser at Sambalpur?. 


Fraser came to Sambalpur in the last week of September 
on his way to Nagpur from Simla. Since he had earlier served 
as the Commissioner of the Chhatisgarh Division, this was not 
his first visit to Sambalpur. He was well acquainted with the 
region and its people. To ascertain local public opinion he 
“met with the Malguzars, Gaontias, and tenants in their villages; 
with the Municipality of Sambalpur and many of the members 
of the District Council; with all classes of European and native 
officials; with missionaries and other non-official Europeans 
and natives employed in work among the people”’3, He moved 
alone on horse back through towns, villages and fields talking 
informally to people on their difficulties. No officer was 
allowed to accompany him on this fact-finding mission to the 
interior tracts of the districts. He also held an open mceting 
of leading public men of Sambalpur to ascertain their views on 
the language problem. 


The state of things which Fraser found in Sambalpur was 
much more shocking than mere ‘hardships’ and ‘inconveni- 
ences’ to the peoples. He found that the closing of eighty-two 
primary schools was definitcly a mistake. He strongly suggested 
the reopening of fifty schools with facilities for instruction in 
Oriya alone, for there was no local demand for education in 
Hindi. The people, he found, had absolute indifference towards 


1. Sripati Misra, Simla Yatra (Sambalpur), p. 48. 


2. The visit of the delegation was planned in great hurry. Brajamohan 
Patnaik, the leader of the delegation, latter on apologised to Frascr 


for going to Simla without his prior permission. 

OOoNS, 13. 11.1901. 
3. Proc., CP — Home — General, May 1901, No, 203, p. 59. 
4. OOoNS, 13.11.1901. 
5. Asx reported by the Deputy Commissioner, Sec Supra, Pp. 33. 
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Hindi and definitely wanted their children to be educated in 
Oriyal. 

Fraser further found that the officers posted to Sambalpur 
did not acquire the knowledge of even colloquial Oriya, and 
their entry into the public service did deprive the Oriyas from 
employment?. 


After the visit Fraser prepared his famous note dated 5 
October, 1901, which changed thz political fate of Sambalpur. 
He strongly recommended the replacement of Hindi by Oriya 
as the official language of the district. The note forms a land- 
mark in the history of Orissa, since it paved the way for the 
amalgamation of Sambalpur with the Orissa Diuvision?. In 
this note Fraser observed that the maintenance of all Court 
records in Hindi caused immense difficulties in judicial and 
Police administration. The common people being ignorant of 
Hindi werc at the mercy of the Police officers and often sub- 
jected to much exploitation. Similarly, its use in revenue 
matters also affected the interests of the people in every village. 


Fraser was convinced that 4/5th of the population of the 
district was Oriya-speaking, and for them Hindi was indeed a 
foreign language. The local people would not give up their 
mother tongue at all. Fraser, therefore, concluded : 


the Government ought not, except on the plea of 
absolute necessity, to compel the people to give up their 
mother tongue, nor expose them to the inconvenience and 
even danger arising from the universal use in official busi- 
ness of a language which they do not understand, 


1. Letter from the CP Secretariat, Home — General, No. 9701 dated 8 
October 1901 to the Secretary, Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment, para 2. 


Ibid., paras 3 and 4. 
Proc., Home — General — May 1901, No. 203, pp. 58-64. 
4. Note dated 5 October 1901, para 12. 


word 
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As the census operation was on, the Chief Commissioner 
supported the decision of the Census Superintendent to con- 
duct the census work in Oriya up to the state of compilation 
All the schedules and forms for enumeration and the instruc- 
tions to the supervisors and enumerators were issued in Oriyal. 
Justifying such action the Census Superintendent? wrote to 
the Chief Commissioner : 

there is much more chance of correctness, if the record 

is made in the same language as the information given, 

that is, in the language spoken by the pcople?. 


The conclusions which Sir Andrew was inclined to draw 
were reinforced by the following statistics of Sambalpur district 
made available to him by the Census Superintendent from the 
latest census operations!. 


(I) Language spoken No. of persons 

Western Hindi (Urdu) 1695 
Eastern Hindi (Ordinary) 8592 
Eastern Hindi (Chhatisgarhi) 156362 
Tribal dialect 47108 
Oriya 615941 

Total Population 829698 

(I1L)° Literacy : 

In Hindi — 2,562 
In Oriya 11,649 

Total literate 13,936 


1. The Deputy Commissioner, Sambalpur. had indented the following 
types and quantitics of forms for the census operation of 1901 ; 


In Oriya — 121,643 
In Hindi — 16,232 
In English — 700 
2. G.V. Russell, LC.S. 
3. DO letter from G.V. Russell to Sir Andrew Fraser No. Nil dnted 27 
September, 1901. 
4. JIbid. 
5. Persons literate in both Hindi and Oriya were shown under both 


Jangvuages. 
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Therefore, notwithstanding the ‘grcat? and ‘intolerable’ 
administrative difficulties involved in having one district using 
a language different from the rest of the areas of the Province, 
Fraser could not justify the substitution of Oriya by Hindi. He 
therefore suggested handing over Sambalpur to Bengal, 
rather than replace Oriya by Hindi. He wrote : 

what I am convinced of is this, that Uriya and not 
Hindi ought to be the Court language of Sambalpur, 
and that, in tbat case, Sambalpur ought to be joined 
with Orissa to which it really belongsl. 


The Government of India accepted the Cnief Commis- 
sioner’s recommendation to restore Oriya as the official 
language of Sambalpur; accordingly orders were passed 
rescinding the Resolution No. 237 dated 15 January 18952. 

The decision was communicated to the memorcialists who 
were also assured that the closurc of the eighty-two Oriya 
schools had nothing to do with the policy of substituting 
Oriya by Hindi. The people of Sambalpur, in fact, had got 
an inkling of the recommendation of Sir Andrew Fraser 
before the formal orders were received3. There was great 
jubilation in Sambalpur and everywhere else in Orissa; 
indced the popular movement for a just cause had proved 
successful. The press in the Orissa Division lavished upon the 
Viceroy and the Chief Commissioner fulsome praise for a just 
decision. This feeling of gratitude was formally recorded in 
the form of a Resolution passed unanimously at the Utkal 
Union Conference in its first session at Cuttack in December 
19035, 


1. Concluding para 16 of the Note dated $ October 1901. 

2. Proc., — Government of India — Home (Judl) July 1902, No. 243-48 
and Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces letter No. 207 dated 18 
Junc 1902 addressed to the Commissioner of Chhatisgarh Division. 
Also sec UD, 16.7.1902. 

Samvad Vahika, 17.10.1901 ; 

NNPR — Bengal, 1901, WE — 26.10.1901. 

UD, 16.7.1902. 

lbid., 2.1.1904. 


hte ww 
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(11) AMALGAMATION WITH ORISSA 


Fraser was convinced that for the sake of better administra- 
tion Sambalpur should be added to the Orissa Division, so 
that a whole Division had one laguage. This is clear from his 
letter to Sir John Woodburn, the Lieutenant Govenor of 
Bengal. 

I have proposed, you sce, that Sambalpur should be 
added to Orissa. That 1 regard as essential to sound ad- 
ministration!. 

But, in 1898, while serving as the Secretary to the Home 
Department?’, Government of India, Fraser was acquainted 
with the problems relating to the vast territorial extent of the 
Bengal Province’. Hence, he doubted if the Government of 
Bengal would entertain the accession of Sambalpur to the 
Orissa Division. Thercfore, he had offered another proposal, 
i.e. the whole of the Orissa Division, alongwith Sambalpur as 
a part of it, should be transferred to the Central Provinces, in 
case Bengal found it too burdensome. It was not difficult to 
justify such a proposal. He cited the historical connection of 
Orissa with Nagpur during the Maratha rulc when Orissa was 
administered from Nagpur. The line of communication was 
through Sambalpur and the river Mahanadis. 


Morcover, a section of the Oriya People wanted that 
backward Orissa should bettcr be administered as a Division 
of the Central Provinces, which was equally backward, so that 
the Oriyas could compete with the local people and thrive ; 


1. DO Iciter No. Nil, dated 7 November 1901. 

2. The Administration of Bengal under Andrew Fraser (1903-08). 
(On Sir Andrcw Fraser's carccr). 

3. AAR — Bengal, 1901-02, p. 1. 

4. Note dated 5 October 1901. 

S$. Jbid., para 5. 
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this would not be the case if Orissa were a part of Bengal’. 
The unsettled revenue administration of Orissa and the 
Central Provinces offered another common ground for union?. 


From 1891 the Government of India bad been considering 
the reduction of the size of Bengal3 until in 1905 under 
Curzon’s vigorous administration the measure was actually 
adopted. Curzon had set his heart on solving the problem of 
territorial reorganisation and was rather annoyed that his 
officers had failed to give him any definite scheme as to how 
best to effect the reorganisation. For himself, Curzon had for 
sometime been thinking on the problem. On 30 April 1902, 
he wrote to Lord George Hamilton, the Secretary of State 
for India : 


I am not sure that this will not be a proper occasion on 
which to examinc in to the larger question of the bounda- 
ries of local Government, or some of them, in general. 
Bengal is unquestionably too large a charge for any 
single man. Ought Chittagong to continue to bclong to 
it, or ought we to give Assam an outlet on the sea? Is 
Orissa best governed from Calcutta ? Ought Ganjam to 
be given to Madras ? My own view is that the Central 
Provinces will and ought to develop by sundry of these 
accrctions into a Lieutenant Governorship. But whether 


1. Tn thc abstract prepared by Sir Andrcw after his interview with the 
Sambalpur ¢cc!'cgation, thc statement of Brajamohan Patnaik was 
recorded as ©: 

“We shall be lost as it were in the occan. Bengal is very wide and 
who will scc us 7?” 
Proc., CP — Home — General, May 1901, No. 203, pp. 55 f. 

2. Note, 5 October 1901. 

3. R. C. Majumdar, (Editor). The History and Culture of the Indian 
People, Vol. XI, Struggle for Freedom, (Bombay, 1969), p. 17. 

4. Proc., Government of India, Home — Pt njab — A, December 1903, 
No. 149-160. 
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the time has now come or is nearing I cannot at present 
sayl. 


To the Viceroy, the existing boundaries of Bengal, Assam, 
the Central Provinces and Madras were ‘antiquated, illogical’ 
and ‘productive of inefficiency’. He told Sir A. Godley, the 
Under Secretery of State for India, “I should like to fix the 
provincial boundaries for the next generation’””?, 


Thus, at a time when Fraser was interested in the future of 
Sambalpur, Curzon was concerned with the general territorial 
adjustment of most of the major provinces. In fact, the 
scheme of territorial reorganisation that was simultaneously 
decided upon was actually the brain child of three persons, 
viz, Curzon, Denzil Ibbetson? and Fraser”. 


The scheme was circulated among the Governments of 
Bengal, the Central Provinces and Madras in Decmber 1903, 
and became famous as the Risley circular’. The changes 
proposed affected the territorial extent of all the three provinces. 


1. Ronaldsuy. The life of Lord Curzon, Vol. 11 (1928). p. 220 ; Curzon to 
Hamilton. 30.11.1902 (Curzon Papers). 


Ronaldsny, op. cit.. pp. 321-322; Curzon to Godley, 17.6.1903 
(Curzon Papers). 


to 


The Home member in Viccroy’s Council. 


4. In this connection Curzon wrote to Lord Ampthill, the Governor of 
Madras ; *‘Ibbetson. Fraser and myself were parties principally 
concerncecl™. (Curzon to Ampthill. §.1.1905). Further, refer to an 
article “The origin and the evolution of the scheme for the first 
partition of Bengal (1905) by Mrs. Kalpana Bisui, (Quarterly 
Review of Historical Studies. Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 65-66) where the 
author has suggested that Sir Andrew Fraser should bear major 
share of responsibilitics for the partition scheme of 1905. 


5. Sir Herbert Risley was then the Secretary to the Home Department, 
Government of India. Letter No. 3678 from H.H. Risley. to the 


Chief Secretary. Government of Bengal, dafed Calcutta, 3 December 
1903. 


Proc., Home — Punjab — A, December 1903, No. 149-160. 
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The Risley circular contained the proposal for the unification 
of all Oriya-spcaking pcople of Bengal, Madras and the 
Central Provinces under one government for better administra- 
tion and that the united tract be under the Bengal Presidencyl. 


The Risley circular sympathised with the grievances of the 
Oriya-speaking people caused by their political dismember- 
ment. The Government felt that the future of Orissa 
embraced questions like “‘race, language, administration and 
territorial integrity”’» The Government clearly said that Oriya 
was spoken in (1) Sambalpur and certain adjoining feudatory 
states under the Central Provinces ; (2) Orissa Division and a 
part of Singhbhum district of the Chota Nagpur Division 
under Bengal ; and (3) Ganjam district, Ganajm Agency? 
and the Vizagpatam Agency tracts under Madras’. 


The circular pointed out that the inconveniences arising out 
of the division of the Oriya-speaking people had been a cause of 
concern for different Provincial Governments dealing with 
such scattered linguistic units. The Government of Bengal, 
which had been dealing with the Oriyas for almost a century 
and the Governments of Madras and the Central Provinces 
from time to time complained about the administrative pro- 
blems arising out of the diversity of language before the 
Government of India. 

Therefore, to relieve the concerned Provisional Govern- 
ments of their administrative difficulties in dealing with 
linguistic minorities, the circular proposed a linguistic union 
of all the Oriya-speaking people with the Orissa Division, 
except those who lived in the Singhbhum district of the Chota 
Nagpur Division, as the Oriya pockets there were surrounded 
by the non-Oriya tribal population whose integration with 


1. Proc., Homce—Punjab—A, December 1903, No, 149-160. 


See Appendix II for excerpt. 
2. Agency tracts were areas inhabited by tribal people. 
3. Proc., Home — Punjab — A, December 1903, No. 149-160, 
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Orissa was not deemed desirable. The circular said : 

In another words, they would add to Orissa the Oriya- 
speaking tracts of Sambalpur (615,941 Oriya-speaking 
people out of a total population of 829,698), and its 
Feudatory States, thc Ganjam District (with the possible 
exception of one taluk in which Oriya is said not to be 
the prevalcnt language) and the Ganjam and Vizagapatam 
Agency tracts. Such a scheme would solve the question 
of language once and for all. This change would relieve 
both the Central Provinces and Madras of troublesome 
excrescence upon their administrative system : and it 
would result in handing over the Oriya problem to one 
Government alone, on a scale and with a unity that 
would admit of its being treated with consistency and 
efficiency. 

It was clear from the Risley circular that the Government 
of India wanted to amalgamate Sambalpur with the Orissa 
Division on the ground of linguistic affinity, but would not 
transfer the Orissa Division to the Central Provinces. The 
Government of India felt that during the last one hundred 
years, the economic and administrative ties between Orissa 
and Bengal had grown stronger, to which the East Coast 
Railway constructed in 1899 had definitely contributed. The 
distance between Calcutta and Cuttack was also considerably 
reduced on account of the railways, permitting the Bengal 
Government to devote more time and attention to the affairs 
of Orissa. Hence there was no justification for transferring 
the Orissa : Division to the Central Provinces?, as Fraser had 
suggested. 


1. Para 1S. 


2. Mrs. Kalpana Bisui (Supra, p. 35, fn. 2) thinks that this decision 
was deliberately taken to impress upon the Home Government about 
thc unwie'dy size of Bengal for which the only solution was the 
creation of an ‘Eastern Bengal’. The Risicy circular most assidu- 
ously prepared the casc for thc partition of Bengal. 
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The public opinion in Orissa on this issue is worth a close 
study. Ovcr the question of handing over the Orissa Division 
to the Central Provinces, there was an exciting controversy in 
the Press. The news of such a proposition first leaked out 
to the public through the ‘Englishman’ of Calcutta!. The 
controversy involved leading public men like Madhusudan 
Das, Gouri Sankar Roy?, and some European missionaries like 
George Howell and G. White?3. Howell and White were of 
the opinion that the proposed transfer of the Orissa Division 
to the Central Provinces would be advantageous to the Oriyas, 
as they would not have to compete with the highly educated 
and advanced Bengalis. The Orissa Association and its leaders 
differed from this view, and to represent their case before the 
Government, Madhusudan Das, R.N. Bhanjdeo, Gouri Sankar 
Roy, Ram Sankar Roy, Gokulananda Choudhury, Abhiram 
Bhanj, Maulavi Rafiuddin Mahammed, Iswarlal Parwar and 
Ekram Rasu! met the Commissioner of the Orissa Division. 


The leading men presented a memorial stating that the 
contemplated transfer of the Orissa Division to the Central 
Provinces would be highly detrimental to its progress. The 
Commissioner informed the delegation that such a proposal 
was being considered by the Government, probably with a view 
to providing a few ports or a Sea board to the Central Pro- 
vinces. He sympathised with the leaders’ anxiety and wished 
them well’, Subsequently he ioformed the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal that : 

the great ambition of the Oriyas is to have a separate 
administration for their province, which should include 
the Oriya-spcaking tracts of Ganjam and Sambalpur, but 


NNPR — Bengal, 1903, WE — 26.9.1903. 

Editor of the Utkol Dipika, Weekly Oriya ncwspaper. 

NNPR — Bengal, 1903, WE — 13.2.1904, 27.2.1904 and 5.3.1904. 
K. G. Gupta, L.C.S. 

UD, 12.9.1903. 


pc ID 


. 
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failing that, the pcople of Orissa proper would much 
rather remain as at present, under the Bengal Govern- 


ment, 


To educate the public opivion, Madhusudan Das published 
a lengthy letter in the Utkal Dipika, analysing the various dis- 
advantages which would result from Orissa’s amalgamation 
with the Central Provinces. He was in favour of Orissa’s being 
in Bengal, because of cultural affinity, close proximity to 
Calcutta, its University, the High Court and the better employ- 
ment opportunity which the city offered?. 


The transfer of the Orissa Division to the Central Provinces 
would have obliged the Government of India to raise the 
Central Provinces to the status of a Licutenant Governor’s 
Province, which Curzon was not willing to do3. Since his 
main intention was the creation of a ncw Province on the 
eastern portion of Bengal, he did not keep his intention secret 
from Fraser. The arguments of Curzon were so convincing 
that Fraser ultimately came round to the Viceroy’s point of 
view. He assured Curzon: “Iam not uallin favour of giving 
Orissa to the Central Provinces’. 


Meanwhile a copy of the Risley circular had rcached the 
Deputy Commissioner®, Sambalpur, through the Commissioner, 
Chhatisgarh Division?, for an cxpression of opinion on the 
proposed transfer of Sambalpur and certain adjacent feudatory 
states from the Central Provinces to Bengals. In particular, 
the Commissioner wanted to know wheather such a transfer 


Letter No. 31 T dated 12 February 1904. 
UD, 13.2.1904. 
Curzon to Fraser, 8.4.1904 (NAL). 
Curzon to Fraser, 14.4.1904 (NAL). 
Fraser to Curzon, 16.4.1904 (NHI). 
S.M. Chitnavis, LC.S. 
Proc. Sambalpur — Administration — Special, No. L,p. 3. 


Ibid., (Letter No. 72 dated 4 January 1904 from the Commissioner, 
Chhatisgarh Division to the Deputy Commissioner, Sambulpur). 
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would be welcomed by thc permancnt residents of the Sambal- 
pur district!. 


To gauge the public opinion, the Deputy Commissioner 
convened a mass meeting in the local High School, on 10 Janu- 
ary 1904 to discuss the proposal of transfer with the local 
gentry?. Thc meeting was conducted by the Senior Magistrate, 
and about three hundred persons attended il. Speaking in 
favour of the proposal, Chandrasekhar Behera? said, that the 
people of Sambalpur would be glad to see the tract transferred 
to Bengal, along with the adjacent feudatory states. His state- 
ment was unanimously supported by the assembly. 


However, on ! February 1904, the Deputy Commissioner 
Sent his report to the Commissioner, Chhatisgarh DivisionS, 
stating emphatically, that the proposed transfer would not be 
bencficial to the district. Heinformed the Commissioner : 


The opinion of a certain section of the residents of the 
town of Sambalpur, as ascertained at a meeting held by 
the Senior Magistrate on the 10th current was in favour 
of transfer. They are influenced by a fear that Uria 
might again be abolished as the Court language, were 
the district to remain with these Provinces. But the 
feeling in the district, generally, so far as I have been able 
to gauge it, is strongly against the transfer. Sambalpur 
prior to its transfer to the Central Provinces was for 
sometimes under the jurisdiction of Orissa and the people 


1. Sambalpur—Administration—Spcecial, No. 1, BP. 3. 


2. Bal'labhadra Supakuar, Basudev Guru, Bihari Das, Brajamohan Pat- 
naik, Siudheswar Putnaik, Jagannath Bohidar, Somnath Babu, 
Ramnarain Misra Chandrasekhar Behera, Beniram Saraf, Brunda- 
ban Das and Chunilal Marwari. 


Samvad Vahika 28.1.1904. 

Sec Appendix—I. 

Proc., Sambalpur—Administration—Sprecial, No. 1, pp. 23-24. 
Proc., Ibid, Letter No.673, dated 1 February 1904. 


er 
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in the district do not scem to possess pleasant and favoura- 
ble reminiscences of that connectionl. 

lhe Deputy Commissioner was clearly against the transfer 
of Sambalpur even on linguistic ground, for, he pointed out, 
even after the transfer there would still be left under the 
Central Provinces a considerable number of Oriyas in Phul- 
.jhar?, Raigarh?, Raipur, Bilaspur®, and Sarangarh®. He further 
pointed out that : 

the Bengal form of administration being too highly 
developed, too legalised, and too impersonal for back- 
ward tracts and primitive hill tribes, would be most unsui- 
table for Sambalpur?. 

On the question of other major Oriya-speaking areas of the 
Central Provinces, such as Phuljhar, Chandrapur and Padam- 
purs, the Deputy Commissioner submitted that out of a total 
population of 1,02,105, the Oriyas numbered 45,772, i.e. 45% 
of the total population, and the rest spoke Chbhatisgarhi and 
Bagheli dialects. As for the Chandrapur-Padampur estate in 
the state of Raigarh he objected to the transfer on the ground 
that it would cause administrative inconvenience®. 

However, the Chicf Commissioner, Central Provinces did 
not attach any importance to the opinion of the Deputy 


— 
. 


Proc., Sambalpur—Administration—Spccial. No. 1, 23—24, Letter 
No. 673 dated 1 February 1904. 


45,772. 

26,239. 

86,433. 

18,390. 

19,186. 

Lettcr No.673 dated 1 February 1904. 
Te!cgram dated 31 January 1904. 


The Chandrapur tract comprised two areas; Chandrapur and 
Padampur. In Chandrapur out of 67,592 population, only 2,436 
were Oriyas, whereas in Padampur to!al population of 22,778 
consisted of mostly Oriyas. The Deputy Commissioner objected their 
separation from cach other and any administrative dislocation. 


Loman wN 
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Commissioncr and accepted the Government of India’s propo- 
sal to transfer Sambalpur and five adjacent feudatory States to 
the Orissa Division. But he accepted the views of the Deputy 
Commissioner for retainivg the Phuljhar and Chandrapur- 
Padampur tracts in the Central Provinces!. 


After Curzon’s return to India from leave?, the Govern- 
ment sent their proposals to the Secretary of State for India 
in a confidential despatch dated 2 February 1905, wherein, 
besides recommending the partition of Bengal for creating a 
new Province, the transfer of the Sambalpur district, along with 
the feudatory States of Patna, Kaiahandi, Sonepur, Bamra and 
Rairakhol from the Central Provinces to the Orissa Division 
was proposed3. The proposals were approved by the Secre- 
tary of State on 9 June 19054. A bill titled “The North Eastern 
Provinces and Bengal Bill 1905’ was passed {to give effect to 
the proposals’, and the Resolution No. 2491 dated 19 July 
1905 announced that the change would be effective from 16 
October 19056, 


The Resolution said : 

Both the local Governments (of Bengal and the Central 
Provinces) similarly recommended and the Government 
of India has agreed, that the Sambalpur district (with 
the exception of Chandrapur-Padampur estate and 
Phuljhar Zamindari) and the Uriya speaking states of 
Patna, Kalahandi, Sonepur, Bamra and Rairakhol should 


Letter No.2646 -A- dated 16 March 1904. 
. He went to England on furlough between April 1904 —January 1905. 
3. Despatch No. 3 of 1905 (Public) dated 2 February 1905. 


To Rt. Hop. St. John Brodrick, the Secretary of State for India— 
(Proc. Home—Pub-A, February 1905, No. 155-167). 


4. No. 75 (Pub.) dated 9 Junc 1905. From the Secretary of State for 
India to the Governor General in India in council. 


(Proc., Home—Pub. A—Confidential, October 1905). 
§. Proc., Homce—General—V, No,2-8, pp. 22-27, (CPRR). 
6. Resolution No. 2491, Simla, 19 July 1905. 
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be transferred from the Central Provinces to the Orissa 
Division of Bengal. Linguistic considerations arc the 
main reasons for this transfer, which it is confidently 
believed will be beneficial to the interests of the people. 


The Government of India issued a proclamation No. 2833, 
Public, dated 1 September 1905, followed by Notification No. 
3340, Home Department—Public, 16 October 19051, transferr- 
ing the afeas from the Central Provinces and placing them 
under the administration of Bengal. Similarly, for judicial 
administration, Notification No. 1363 dated 1 September 
19052 was issued placing the transferred areas under the 
jurisdiction of the Calcutta High Court. 


Thus the district of Sambalpur was amalgamated with the 
Orissa Division on 16 October 19053. Though this amalgama- 
tion was a part of the larger scheme of partitioning Bengal for 
forming the new Province of FEastern Bengal and Assam for 
certain political purposes’, it was undoubtedly the culmination 
of the language agitation launched by the people of Sambalpur 
in 1895. 


Proc., Home—Gencral—V, No. 2-8. 
bid. 


The States of Patna, Kalahandi, Sonepur, Bamra Rairakhol formed 
a part of the Orissa Feudatory States with effect from 16 October 
1905. 

4. ‘Bengal unitcd is a power; Bengal divided will pull in scveral 
different ways. That is perfect]y true and is onc of the great merits 
of the scheme of Partition”. 


(Note by H.H.Risley, dated 7 February 1904) 


Again, ‘‘Onc of our main objects is to split up and thercby weaken 
a solid body of opponents to our rule”. 


(Note by H. H. Risley, dated 6 December 1904), 
Proc., Home—Pub., February 1905, No, 155-167. 
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The amalgamation of Sambalpur with the Orissa Division 
strengthened the nascent unity of the Oriya-speaking Fcople; 
it was the first shot in their arm ; the encouragement it gave 
them provided sustenance to the movement for the creation 
of a viable administrative unit with Oriya as its official 
languagc. The dream came true some three decades later. 
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CHAPTER IT 


The Oriya Movement : 1870-1920 


In the second half of the 19th century there was a deli- 
berate attempt to stifle the Oriya language both in Bengal and 
Madras through official and non-official machinations. This 
became a scrious issue to dominate the thought of leading Oriya 
public men. Fortunately, some sympathetic bureaucrats like 
John Beames and T. E. Ravenshaw came to the rescue of the 
Oriya language which faced the danger of total obliteration. 


After th2 disastrous famine of 1866 Eoglish education 
made slow but steady progress in Orissa. Once the gates of 
western education were flung open, the Oriya community having 
realised its importance, came forward to avail themselves of 
the opportunity. With increasing demand for higher educa- 
tion, there was the growth of a volatile vernacular press and 
the emergence of an elite class. 


The elite class formed various socio-cultural associations 
in the districts of the Orissa Division and the Ganjam district 
under Madras. Madhusudan Das, a brilliant lawyer with 
moderate political views provided leadership to the elite group 
and stimulated interest in national activities. He became the 
moving spirit in the public life of Orissa and the symbol of the 
new awakening. In 1903, he established the Utkal Union 
Conference with a view to amalgamating the Oriya-speaking 
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tracts under one administration and to improve the Socio- 
economic conditions of the people through education and 
industrial undertaking. 

The Utkal Union Conference was the pivot of the Oriya 
movement for almost the first two decades of the present 
century, during which it served as the only representative 
public forum for projecting the sentiments and aspirations of 
the Oriya community. It also inculcated in the members a 
sense of unity and commonness of purpose. 

Unlike Sambalpur, the Oriya movement in Ganjam failed 
to realise its goal of amalgamation with Orissa in 1905. The 
hopes awakened by the Risley circular in proposing thc transfer 
of Ganjam from Madras to the Orissa Division under Bengal 
did not materialise on account of the opposition of Lord 
Ampthill, the Governor of Madras who for a time served as 
the acting Governor General. 

Notwithstanding this failure, the Oriya-speaking people of 
Bengal, the Central Provinces and Madras fought on ; they 
moved steadfast towards racial and cultural unity through the 
Utkal Union Confcrence, until 1920 when with the Non- 
cooperation movement the organisation reccived a setback. 

(I) BACKGROUND TO THE ORIYA MOVEMENT 

IN THE ORISSA DIVISION 

In 1896 Gricrson conducted a systematic survey of the 
vernacular languages of India the report of which was pub- 
lished in 1903. As to the extent of th2 tract where Oriya was 
spoken, Grierson noted : P 

The Orissa country is not confined to the Division which 
now bears that name. It includes a portion of the 
district of Midnapore in tlic north, which together with 
part of Balasorc, was the ‘Orissa’ of the phrase ‘Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa,’ met in the regulations framed by the 
Government in the last decades of the 18th century. Oriya 
is also the language of most of the district of Singhbhum, 
belonging to the Division of Chota Nagpur, and of several 
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neighbouring Native States! which fall politically within 
the same division. On the west it is the language of the 
greater part of the district of Sambalpur and of a small 
portion of the district of Raipur? in the Central Provinces 
and also of the number of Native States? which lie 
between these districts and Orissa propcr. On the south, 
it is the language of the north of the Madras district of 
Ganjam, with its connected Native States, and of 
the Jeypore Agency of Vizagapatam. It is thus spoken 
in three Governments of British India, viz, in the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal, in the Central Provinces, 
and in the Madras Presidency’. 

It was thus clearly established that the extent of the Oriya- 
speaking region was much larger than the area called officially 
the Orissa Division which consisted of the districts of 
Balasore, Cuttack and Puri. 


The Oriya language can merit comparison with most of the 


1. Sarcikela and Khars\wan Statecs—now intcrgrated with Bihar. 

2. Khariar, Padampur and Phuljhar cstatcs, 

3. aAthgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, Baramba, Bonai, Boud, Dasapalla, 
Dhenkana!, Gangpur, Hindol, Kalnhandi, Kconjhar, Khandpara, 
Mayurbhan}j, Narsingpur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal-lahara, Patna, 
Rairakhol, Ranpur, Sonepur, Talcher and Tigiria. These States were 
ruled by Rajas who had autonomous power within their respective 
Statcs L.E.B. Cobden Ramsay, Feudatory States of Orissa. (Reprint, 
1950), p. 1. 

In 1948-49 thesc States were integrated with the Orissa Province. 

4. Khallikotc and Atagada, Palur, Biridi. Humma, Dharakotc, Bogoda, 
Kattingia, Shergada, Chinna Kimedi, Pedda Kimedi, Chikiti, Surangi, 
Jarada, Jalantra, Budarsingi, Mandas2, Tarla and Parlakimedi. 
These csta‘cs were ruled by Zamindars, most of whom derived 
thcir power and cstates from the Gajapati kings of Orissa (1435- 
1550), who granted them their lands on condition of feudal service. 
T. J. Maltby, The Ganjam District Manual, (Reprint-19181, p. 15. 

5. G. A. Grierson, The Linguistic Survey of Indian, Yol. V, part-Il 
(Reprint-1968), p. 367; 

Census of India, 1901, Vol. 1, pp.255,283 and 300. 
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Indian languages in both antiquity and richness of heritage. 
It has its distinct individuality. Its origin could be traced to 
the 15th centuryl. European scholars like H. LC. Colebrooke 
and Walter Hamilton recognised the distinctive features of the 
language and the richness of the Oriya literature®?. 


The East India Company approved the usc of Oriya along 
with Persian as the official language of the Orissa Division 
from 18053. The use of the local language in administration 
was an accepted policy of the Company for it facilitated 
better understanding of the local people. The officers were 
therefore often advised to acquire knowledge of the local 
languages. Henry Ricketts, the Commissioner of the Orissa 
Division, (1835-1840) instructed the Collectors of Cuttack, 
Puri and Balasore to ask the Deputy Collectors to pass a 
language test in Oriya, for it needed to be used in all official 
correspondence?. 


This use of Oriya as an official language could have given 
an impetus to its teaching in schools, but there was a difficulty. 
On account of the dearth of suitable text books in Oriya, the 
Education Committee of Cuttack suggested to the Goveroament 
that Bengali text books available in plenty should be translated 
into Oriya for use in schools Thus paucity of Oriya text 
books impeded the spread of modern education in Orissa— 
a factor which accounted for the lack of English-educated 
persons for recruitment to Government services. To get over 
this problem, the Inspector of Schools, Western Circle, 
suggested in 1849 that Bengali be made the medium of 


1. N. Samantrai, History of Oriya literature (in Oriya) (Bhubanceswar— 
1964), p. 198. 


2. Ibid., p. 199. 


3. OFI/RJ, Vol. IX, No. 1-2 (Reprint of G. Toynbee’s ‘A sketch of 
the History of Orissa’ (1803-1828), p. 66. 


4. N. Samantrai, op. cit,, p. 209. 
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instruction in schools!. Accordingly, the Collector of Cuttack 
introduced Bengali as the medium of instruction in some 
schools at Kendrapara and Mahasingpur?. 


In 1864-65 the educational authorities allowed the iatro- 
duction of Bengali in place of Oriya. The Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, while approving this decision, did 
not make any financial provision for the publication of Oriya 
text-books?, In fact, Robert Perry, the Iospector of Schools, 
held any such provision as but wasteful cxpenditure. 


What was worse, a deliberate attempt was also made by 
subordinate officers of the education department to create the 
impression that Bengali was a much older and richer language 
than Oriya and that, since the latter was but a derivation of 
the former, Oriya could be written in Bengali script. It was 
also held that if Oriya were written in Bengali script, the 
Oriya-speaking people would benefit. Uma Charan Haldar, 
a Bengali Deputy Inspector of Schools, elaborated this point 
in the Cuttack Star with no anticipation of the sharp public 


reaction it provokede. 
The Oriya-spcaking people were averse to English 


education up to 1838 ; they were stceped in ignorance and 
superstition’. In 1838, the Government opened two schools, 


1. PP. Mukherjee, History of Orissa, Yol. VI, (Cuttack, 1964}, p. 427. 
2. In the Cuttack district. 

P. Mukherjee, op. cit., p. 427; 

N. Samantrai, op. cit., p. 214 ; 

‘S.C. Dc. Trend of Political Events in Orissa, (1966), p. 10. 


3. General Report on the Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal, 1864-65, pp. 249-50. 


4. Ibid, 1869-70, p. 62; 
UD, 4.1.1868, 25.1.1868 and 1. 2. 1868. 


5. UD, 10.7.1869, 20.7.1869, 14.8.1869 and 25.9.1869. 
UD, 10.7.1869. 
W. W. Hunter, History of Orissa, Yol. 11, (London,i872), p. 145. 
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one English and the other Sanskrit, at Puri, the citadel of 
Hindu orthodoxy. But the schools made very little progress. 


In 1841 “a higher class English school” was opened at 
Cuttack. which survived “‘a long series of conflicts and dis- 
couragements”’. This High School became the principal seat 
of education in the Division. English education could not 
grow in Orissa because, “‘the whole population was against” it. 
Even as late as 1872, Hunter found that 


the genuine Oriya has not yet quite lost his abhorrence of 
the infidel government schools, and for the orthodox 
Oriyas, the English education was an abnoxious system, 
‘hateful to the Gods’. 


Little wonder, the Oriyas were found unsuitable for any 
responsible government job. In 1821 there was not even a 
single Oriya drawing a salary of more than Rupees Ten per 
month?. Clerks, teachers and all men in public scrvice were 
English-educated Bengalis3. These men were reluctant to 
learn the Outiya language for official business ; nor would they 
like their children to receive education through Oriya. Taking 
advantage of their official position, the Bengali clerks and 
subordinate officers took a consistently hostile attitude towards 
the Oriya language. In 1870, Kantilal Bhattacharya, a Bcngali 
teacher of the Balasore High School, published a book 
expounding the theory that Oriya was not an independent 
language, distinct from Bengali; it was a mere dialect of 
Bengali¢. 


The theory was supported by Rajendralal Mitra, an 
eminent Bengali scholar, who went as far as saying that, even 


1. W. W. Hunter, History af Orissa, Vol. II, (London, 1872), p. 145, 
2. L.S.S. O'Malley, BDG—Puri—(1908), p.258. 

3. OHRJ, Vol. IX, No. 1-2, (G. Toynbee—Reprint), p.66. 

4. JASB, June—1870, p. 202. 
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as a race the Oriyas were not different from the Bengalis!. The 
protagonists of this theory deplored that the myth of Oriya 
being different from Bengali would explain the reluctance of 
the Oriyas to learn Bengali and their failure to profit by the 
vast resources of the flourishing Bengali literatures. In 
Balasore®, some people even clandestinely carried on a 
signature campaign urging the introduction of Bengali as the 
medium of instruction in schools!. 


The writings and speeches of Kantilal Bhattacharya and 
Rajendralal Mitra provoked sharp reaction among the Oriyas 
and gave rise to a bitter controversy over such sensitive issues 
as lanzuvage and race. The educated elite, administrators and 
the Press were divided into two hostile camps, whose writings 
from 1870 onwards made the controversy increasingly bitter. 


An important feature of the language Controversy was 
that, a Section of the promincnt Bengali elites domiciled in 
Orissa took up the cause of the Oriya language and countered 
the arguments of the anti-Oriya Bengali officers. Bhudev 
Mukhopadhyay, a leading Bengali educationist and literateur, 
exposed the baselessness of the arguments of Kantilal Bhatt- 
acharya’, pointing out that Bengali, Oriya and Assamese 
did have some close similarities on account of their common 
origin. He was supported by John Beames, the Collector of 
Balasore8, who established the historicity of ,the Oriya langu- 
age by a scientific analysis of its grammar and phonetics”, 


JASB, Junc—1870, pp. 210-216. 


1. 

2. UD, 26.2.1870. 

3. The district bordering Midnapore in Bengal . 

4. UD, 26.3.1870 and 2.4.1870. 
Sibdas Bhattacharya, the Deputy Inspector of Schools, Balasore, 
was the lcadcr of this move. 

5. UD, 30. 4. 1870. 

6. 3869-1873, 

J. JASB, June 1870, p. 192; A Comparative Grammar of the Modern 


Aryan languages of India. Yol. 1, p. 119; 
Also sec N. K. Sahu, (Editor), A History of Orissa, Yol. I, 
(Calcutta, 1956), p. 293. 
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The language controversy created acute tension in the 
public life of Orissa, embittering the relations between the 
Oriyas and Bengalis. The controversy took a series turn due 
to the uncompromising attitude of the Cuttack Debating 
Society which championed the Bengali cause. It was further 
aggravated by the provocative writings in the Utkal Hitaisini, 
a weekly papzr, edited by a Bengali, Kalipada Baadopadhyay. 


In order to counteract the pro-Bengali speeches and 
writings, Utkal Dipika, (edited by Gouri Sankar Roy from 
Cuttack) and Samvad Vahika (of Raja Baikuatha Nath Dz of 
Balasore) championed the caus of the Oriya language and 
literature. The language cotroversy no doubt fostered a 
strong race-conciousness among the Oriyas. While rallying 
to the cause of their mother tongue, the Oriyas rcalised that 
their ultimate political rcdemption depended on the security 
and the maintenance of the identity of the Oriya languagel. 
It is this love for their language which gave an impetus to 
the literary activities among the Oriyas, whose new awakening 
accounted for the emergence of modern Oriya literature2. 


(If) EMERGENCE OF AN ELITE CLASS 


The spread of western education in Orissa in the second 
half of the 19th century facilitated the growth of the Oriya 
intelligentsia and ushered in a new age. Orissa was one of 
the most backward areas under the Company’s rule. Until 
1853 there were only three Government High Schools in the 
district headquacters of Puri, Cuttack and Balasore. With the 
establishment of a Directorate of Public Instruction in Bengal 
in 1854, education made a slow progress in Orissa3. 


1. UD, 27. 11 1869. 

2. Sanmvad Vahika, 16. 3. 1875; N. Samantarai, of. cit., Pp. 239. 

3. W. W. Hunter, op. cit., Vol. If, pp. 145-146. 
In 1854 about cight vernacular schools of dilffercnt grades were 
opened in the Division. 
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In 1858, the district of Cuttuck, Puri and Balasore had 
respectively 14, 6 and 9 Schools of different categories with 
986 students in them. Then, there took place a phenomena! 
increase both in the number of schools and students. The 
figures for 1876-77 were 2170 and 36390 respectively?. The 
Government created in 1874 a separate Inspectorate for the 


Orissa Division®. 


The report on the disastrous famine of 1866 exposed the 
callousness of the local Government which was manned 
mostly by non-Oriyasi. The Government hereafter had to 
invest more money and initiate definite measures for the deve- 
lopment of education in Orissa. In 1872 the famous Campbell 
Scheme? for primary education was implemented to encourage 
mass acquaintance with the three Rs through the vernacular 
medium. The scheme provided for a few scholarships and 
a Deputy Inspector in cach district for the specific purpose of 
promoting primary education. 


Secondary education too progressed after 1866. Reports 
of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal reveal a 
steady growth of High Schools, Middle English and 


1. General Report on the Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal, 1858-59. 
Leiter No. 277 dated 1.7.1859 from the Inspector of Schools, South 
West Bengal to the Dircctor of Public Instruction. 


2. UD, 14.2.1878. 
Tbid, 16.11.1874. 


4. The disastrous famine took a human toll of onc million lives, Sir 
Siafford Northcotc, the Secretary of Statc for India remarked: 
“This catastrophe must always remain a monument of our failure, 
a humiliation to the people of this country, to the Government of 
this country and to thosc of our Indian Officials of whom we had 
perhaps been a little too proud”. C E. Buckland, Bengal under the 
Lieutenant Governors. Vol. I, (Calcutta, 1901) p. 386. 


5. Sir George Campbell coostituted the Orissa Famine Commission. 
In 1872 hc was the Lt. Governor of Bengal, 


a 
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Middle-Vernacular Schools with’ considerable increase in the 
number of students!. 


Thomas Eric Ravenshaw, the Commissioner of the Orissa 
Division, took a very wise decision in 1868 by establishing a 
College at Cuttack. So far Calcutta was the nearest place to 
which Oriya students had to go for higher education. And 
Calcutta, bz:sides being an expznsive place, was several days’ 
journey from Cuttack. The East Coast Railway was not 
completed until 1899, and the journey had to be undertaken 
by boat and steamer. The college founded by Ravenshaw 
grew out of the Cuttack Zilla School in January, 1868 end 
became a fullfledged institution in 18752. The college ful- 
filled one of the long cherished desires of the Oriya people, for 
whom at last the gates of western liberal ideas were flung open 
in the form of collegiate education. There was now a conti- 
nuous supply of English cducatsd young men fur lucrative 
government jobs, which till then was a desideratum?. 


The impact of the western liberal education was gradually 
felt on the Oriyas after 1873, who now joined schools in an 
increasing number? Therc was also another healthy trend. The 
Bengalis, who had domiciled in Orissa for long, identified 
themseves with the interest of the country of their adoption, 
Most of them kept away from the bitterness of thc language 
controversy. In fact, some of them played a vital role in 
espousing the cause of the Oriya language and the Oriya 
community, Gouri Sankar Roy as a journalist, Baikunth 


1. By 1882 there were 6 High Schools, 23 Middle English and 35 Middic 
Vernacular Schools. 

AAR - OD, 1881 - 82; p. 60. 

General Keport on the Public Tnstruction in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal, 1867 - 68 and 1875 - 76. 

UD, 10. 9. 1872. 

This Coltcge known as Ravenshaw Coltlcege, is now the premier cdu- 
cational institution in the State, 

J. K. Samal, Orissa under the British Crown, (Delhi, 1977), p. 270. 
Sce the writings of Raogala! Bandopadhyay in UD. 14.8. 1869. 
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Nath De as a social worker, Ram Sankar Roy, Radhanath 
Roy and Rammohan Roy as writers ushered an era of 
intellectual renaissance. There were other domiciled Bengalis 
too, such as Pyarimohan Acharya, Sitanath Roy, Dwarikanath 
Chakravarty, Nimai Vallabh Vidyasagar and Krisna Prasad 
Choudhury. All these men constituted the emerging elite of 
Orissa. 

To this new class belonged some English-educated Oriyas 
too, such as’ Madhusudan Das, Gopal Ballabh Das, Govind 
Rath, Chaturbhuj Das, Nabin Chandra Sarangi, Fakir 
Mohan Senapati, Gopal Chandra Praharaj, Abhiram Bhan}, 
Nand Kishore Bal, Biswanath Kar and Gopabandhu Das?. 

Madhusudan Das was the first Oriya to obtain a Bachelor’s 
degree in 18370 and a Master’s degree in 1873 from the 
Calcutta University. He was also the first Oriya Law Gra- 
duate and Advocate to join the bar at Cuttack in 1881. His 
Jong sojourn in Calcutta (for about fifteen years) and attain- 
ment of the highest University education enabled him to 
emerge as a great leader‘ of the Oriya Community. A 
man of great moral covpviction, courage and strength of 
character, he was deeply influenced by the philosophy of 
Edmund Burke and John Stuart Mill, besides the contemporary 
political movements in Italy and Germany which culminated in 
their unification?, He was moved by the miseries of the 
Oriya people, who had for long suffered political injustice, 
economic backwardness and Social stagnation. Education 
had made little progress among them, to whom, Madhusudan 
was convinced, the Government was utterly apathetic. His 
training and temperament were suitable for a career of leader- 
ship which the emerging Oriya elite was looking for. 


1. N. Samantrai, op. cit., p. 87. 

2 Ibid, pp, 165-164. 

3. Suryanarayan Das, Desaprano Madhusudan (Cuttack, 1971), p. 63. 

4. Surcndr Mohanty, Madhusudan Das, (National Book Trust, 1972) 
p. 28. 
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Numerically small, this elite class profoundly influenced 
the Oriya society in all aspects. These were the thinking men, 
the brain trust of the community, whose powerful pen stirred 
the Oriyas as never before. They brought the somnolent 
people a new message, a new hope. 


The language controversy, the spread of English education 
and the emergence of a new elite class were all interconnected 
developments. Imbued as they were with a sense of patriotic 
pride, the Oriya elites demanded greater share in government 
employment and spoke in’ terms of ‘Oriya language’, ‘Oriya 
culture’, ‘Oriya race’ and ‘Oriya country’. Their intense 
patriotism was projected through speeches, writings and 
literary works. This was the beginoing of the Oriya resuc- 
gence, its basis being the development of the Oriya language 
and literature as an indispeasable element for the maintenance 
of racial identity. 


The Vernacular Press 


This resurgence was facilitated by the steady growth of the 
vernacular press. In 1871-1900 as many as fifty periodicals 
were in circulation at different places which dealt with news, 
literary trends, social reforms, educational matters and econo- 
mic problems’. The vernacular press hbelped in the formation 
and articulation of a public opinion tinged with the spirit of 
nationalism. It became the vehicle of popular interest in 
political, literary, social and economic matters. 


In 1869, the Utkal Dipika pointed out that the Oriya- 
Speaking tracts of Midnapore, Sambalpur and Ganjam 
Suffered from administrative neglect, which stood in the way 
of progress of the local Oriya people?. 


1. Sudhakar Patnaik, Samvad Patraru Odisar Katha (Oriya). (Cuttack, 
1966). Scc Preface for detailed list. 


2. UD, 13. 3. 1869 and 20. 3. 1869. 
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The Urkal Dipika rightly felt that a study of the ancient 
history of Orissa would be an incentive to the nascent Oriya 
nationalism. As there was no standard work on the history 
of Orissa, a research committee at Cuttack consisting of 
Oriyas as well as some Englishmen declared an award of 
Rupees Three hundred for thc writing of such a history by the 
Oriyas, domiciled Bengalis or even British citizens who lived 
permanently in the Orissa Division or the feudatory states, or 
in the districts of Sambalpur and Ganjam!. 


The History of Orissa written in Oriya by a promising 
scholar, Pyarimohan Acharya, and published by the Cuttack 
Printing Company, was approved by the research committee 
for the award?. The Utkal Dipika recommended that the 
book be made a compulsory study in schools, so as to 
inculcate among young students love for their country and a 
sense of confidence in its destiny?. 


The Associations 

During the language controversy, an association called the 
Utkal Ullasini Sabha had been formed to safeguard the Oriya 
language from the onslaughts of those who werc hostile to it. 
The Sabha was dissolved when Ravenshaw’s decision promoted 
the cause of the Oriya language. Similarly, the Utkal Bhasa 
Uddipani Sabha’, the Cuttack Society, and the Cuttack 
Debating Club were set up as cultural associations of the Oriya 
people during 1867-686. There was an unsuccessful attempt 
to merge these bodies under one axsociation to be called the 
‘Orissa Society??. 


UD, 18.9.1869. 

UD, 20.9.1879. 

Ibid. 

Surendra Mohanty, op. cit., p. 26. 
UD, 26.5.1867 aod 9.8.1873. 
UD, 9.7.1870. 

UD, 23.7.1870 and 17.12.1870. 
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In 1878, another association called the Utkal Sabha was 
formed to promote the Oriys language and literature!, Gopal 
Chandra Datta, a domiciled Bengali, was its Secretary?. The 
Sabha met twice a year with reputed educationists and scholars 
as chairmen and distinguished guests. 


Madhusudan Das set himself to the task of organising 
public opinion by a strong association of likeminded people. 
In this he was atsisted by Gouri Sankar Roy, the renowned 
editor of Utkal Dipika3. The two leaders converted the 
Utkal Sabha into a political association in 1882. 


On 3 August 1882, a notice was put up?%, convening a 
public meeting to help in the implementation of Lord Ripon'’s 
scheme of local self government? and to discuss other welfare 
measures for the Cuttack district. In this meeting, which was 
held on 16 August, Kasinath Das and Gouri Sankar Roy 
were elected President and Secretary respectively. Two more 
meetings were held on 21! August and 1 September for the 


1. UD, 26.1.1878. 
Therc is reference to a mecting of the Utkal Sabha, where Radha- 
nath Roy, the Inspcctor of Schools and a ;grcat poet had presided. 
It was mostly an asscmblage of students and teachers. 


2. UD, 20.2.1879. 

This refers to thc first half yearly meeting of the Utkal Sabha of 
1879, where Pyarimohan Acharya dclivered a talk on ‘Nationa! life’. 
Therefore P. Mukherjee. (the author of History of Orissa, Yol. VI) 
is wroog to assume that Utkal Sabha was formed in 1882. 

{History of Orissa, Vol. VI, p. 419). 

3. Both knew each other since long, because Roy was the private tutor 
of Das. when the lattcr was studying in the Cuttack High School. 
Surendra Monagty, op. cit., p.27. 

4. The notice was signed by Hariballabh Ghose, Biharila! Pandit, 
Madhusudan Das, Kasinath Das, Ch. Radhanath Samantrai Maha- 
patra and Shyamsunder Rajguru. 

UD, 19.8.1882. 

5. Lord Ripon conceived focal institutions as instruments of political 
education for intelligent and influential men of the community to 
participate. 
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same purposel. The members of the Sabba thereafter met 
periodically to discuss political and constitutional problems. 
On 26 May 1883, they discussed the controversial Iibert Bill 
and passed a resolution demanding that Indian judges be given 
power to try the European offenders of law?. 

The Utkal Sabha, or as it was also called the Orissa 
Association, provided a forum for the conveyance and arti- 
culation of the political thinking and aspiration of the Oriya 
people, so long a desidceratum. 

In November 1885, during the visit of Sir Richard 
Thompscn, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal to Cuttack, 
Madhusudan presented him a memorial on behalf of the Orissa 
Association. The memorial contained a few demands of the 
Oriya people : extension of railways, spread of industries and 
industrial education, and amalgamation of Sambalpur and 
Ganjam districts with the Orissa Division?. 

On 17 November, 1888, Madhusudan Das as President of 
the Orissa Association, placed before Sir Stewart Colvin 
Bayley, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, the grievances 
of Orissa in the form of an Address of welcome. He also 
drew thc attention of ‘Bayley to the unfairness in keeping the 
Oriya people divided under Tous separate administrations. He 
suggested the amalgamation of all the Oriya-speaking tracts 
under the administration, Rayley dismissed the suggestion 


UD, 26.8.1882 and 2.9.1882. 
UD, 25.55.1883. 
Surendra Mohanty, op. cit., pp. $1-52. 


UD, 24.11.1888. 

The address read as, “At a time when it is proposed to transfer 2 
portion of the Central Provinces to Bombay Presidency, the tract of 
the country where Oriyas reside is anomalously placed under the 
administration of Madras, Benga! and the Central Provinces. We 
would, thercfore, ask Your Honour to place the territorial 
limits where the Oriya language is spoken under one admin:s- 
tration, and thus knit together under once administration, a large 
population who speak onc language and have the samc traditions 
and customs’, 


D Ww = 
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as ‘ridiculous’ which only hardened the resolve of Madhusudan 
and his colleagues to realise a united Orissal. 


The idea gradually gained ground that territorial dis- 
memberment of Orissa was the main obstacle to the economic 
and cultural progress of the Oriya people. A divided commu- 
nity would naturally find it difficult to pool all its resources 
for any great economic undertaking to improve the living 
conditions of the people. That the Oriyas as a minority com- 
munity were neglected in all the four Provinces in which they 
lived was a feeling which deeply influcnced the mind of 
Madhusudan and his associates. The new Oriya leaders 
spread the fesling far and wide through public meetings 
and writings in the Press. Madhusudaf, io particular, urged 
the Oriya pcople to derive inspiration from their history, to 
get over their inferiority complex and to prepare for a move- 
ment to bring about the political unifications of Orissa. 


In the language controversy in Sambalpur the Orissa 
Association played an important role?. It urged the Viceroy 
to revoke the Chief Commissioner’s orders to replace Oriya by 
Hindi as the official language of the Sambalpur district3. It 
also organised public meetings to register support for the 
cause?. 

Even the Oriya Press launched an agitation. The Utkal 
Dipika published a long serics of editorials under the caption 
“Banishment of Oriya”, decprecating the attitude of tbe 


1. UD, 24.11.1888. 

In 1875 Sir Richard Temple, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal had 
received such a memorial from Raja Shyamnanda De and Bichitra- 
nancda Das. 

S. C. Dc, op. cit., p. 20. 

2. Supra, p- 27. 

3. As President of the Orissa Association Madhusudan Das signed the 
memorandum dated 20 June 1895, addressed to Lord Elgin the 
Viceroy of Tadia. 

4. UD, 11.5.1895. Public meeting held on 3.5.1895. 
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Central Government and claiming state patronage of the 
Oriya language and culture!. 

Throughout the language movement Madhusudan was the 
moving spirit. His efforts were crowned with success when 
the Government of the Central Provinces restored Oriya as the 
Court language of Sambalpur with effeot from 1 January 
1902. 

The language movement forged a spirit of unity between 
coastal Orissa and western Orissa. It inspired the leaders to 
work more vigorously for bringing all the Oriyas under once 
administration?2. Baikuntha Nath De? of Balasore sent a 
printed memorandum? to Curzon, pointing out that ; “Orissa 
had suffered most fro:n the splitting up of its former areas” 
and that the development of art, literature and Science needed 
amalgamatien of all the Oriya-speaking tracts under the 
Bengal administration®, The tracts were identified by De : 


(i) Orissa proper consisting of Balasore, Cuttack, 
Puri and Angul and eightcen feudatory States ; 

(ii) Sambalpur, Bamra, Raigarh, Bargarh, Kalahandi, 
Rairakhol, Sarangarh, Patna and Sonepur, and 
(iii) Ganjam, Berhampur, Chicacole and Ghumsur, 


De’s memorial was given wide publicity by the Press and 
public opinion seemed to have been in favour of amalgama- 


UD, 23.2.1895, 30.3.1895, 29.4.1895, 4.5.1895 and 11.5.1895. 


2. UD, 16.7.1902. 

3. A domiciled Bengali Zamindar of Balasore; son of Shyamananda 
De ; boro in 1852; a leading public figure; Vice-Chairman and 
subsequeotly Chairman of Balasore Municipality 1877-1894; Mcmber, 
Bengal Legislative Council!, 1883-86 ; invested with the title of Raja 
Bahadur in 1889. 

4. Dated 15 December 1902. 

S§. Proc., Home—Punjab, December 1903, No. 161-162 ; 

The memorial was seen by the Viceroy on 23.12.1902. 
See notes by H.H. Risley, the Home Secretary. 

UD, 24.1.1903 and 31.1.1903. 

Urkal Sahitya, 4.3.1903. 


— 
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tion under the Government of Beogal. Madhusudan had 
personally apprised Curzon of the problems of Orissa at 
Simla and also during the latter’s visit to Orissa on 16 
Dzccmber 19001. He too favoured amalgamation under the 
Government of Bengal. The Orissa Association organised a 
public meeting at Cuttack on 22 April 1903 to discuss the 
amalgamation issue’. The meeting held uoder the champion- 
ship of Madhusudan resolved to submit a memorial to the 
Viceroy for (i) the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts 
of Sambalpur, Chota Nagpur, Gaujam, Vizagpatam and 
Midnapore with Orissa Division ; (ii) the constitution of 
Orissa into a Chief Commissionership like Assam, aod (iii) 
non-alteration of the jurisdiction of the Calcutta High Court 
and Calcutta University. A sub-committee consisting of 
Madhusudan Das, Ram Saaokar Roy, Rev. G. H. Howell? 
and Gokulanand Choudhury? was formed to prepare the 
draft memorial’. 


Considerable discussion took place among the members 
of the Association as to whether the uonited Oriya-speaking 
tracts should be under Bengal or Madras or the Central 
Provinces. Ultimately the views of Madhusudan prevailed ; he 
was in favour of the tracts being administered by the Bengal 
Government. He led a large deputation to K. G. Gupta, the 
Commissioner of Orissa, to whom he submitted a memorial. 


Madhusudan’s efforts bore fruit. Curzon was sympathetic 


1. Suryanarayan Das, op. cit., p. 166 ; 
UD, 21.2.1903. 

UD, 25.4.1903. 

A Christian missionary of Cuttack town. 
A leading advocate of Cuttack, 

UD, 25.4.1903. 

UD, 12.9.1903, 


FMS 
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to the Oriya cause. In the famous Risley ‘circular! he pro- 
posed the scheme of bringing togcther all the Oriya-speaking 
tracts under one administration. 


(IN) THE ORIYA MOVEMENT JIN GANJAM 


The district of Ganjam was a part of the Madras Presidency 
from 1766 when the Northern Circars came under the 
British?. It is a bilingual area consisting of both Oriya and 
Telugu population. On account of its bilingual character, 
“Ganjam forms a kind of debatable ground between the 
northc.n and the southern portion of India®”’. The census 
reports on the Oriya and Telugu population in the dristrict, 
yield the following figures. 


No. of Oriya 2¢rcentage in No. of 


Year of Total relation to. Telugu 


census opulation speaking - eakin. 
PP people Pe Ope 
]881 1,503,301 748,904 50 692,344 
1891 1,590,208 797,132 53 ~ 722,287 
1901 1,689,754 1,274,975 75 342,910 
1911 1,870,826 95୪,661 51 839,449 
1921 1,835,562 931,790 51 824,755 
1931 2,053,381 1,079,337 53 — 


1. Letter No. 3678 datcd Calcutta, 3 December 1903 from H.H. Risley, 
Secretary, Home Department, Government of India, addressed to 
the Local Governments of Bengal, the Central Provinces and 
Madras. Published in Gazette of Jndia, 12.12.1903. For relevant 
portion Sec A ppendix-I1. 


2. T.J. Maltby, The Ganjam District Manual, (Reprint, 918), p. 1. 
3. Jbid, p. 164. 


4. The Census of India, 1931, Vol, 1, Part-{, Chapter-X, p. 348. 
Marginal Tablc to Para—148. 
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On account of this racial composition, the district alwvays 
posed complicated administrative problems for the authorities. 
Writing about the state of affairs in Ganjam, T. G. Ruther- 
ford, the Collector, communicated in 1921 that its inclusion 
in the northernmost end of the Madras Presidency was a 
historical errorl. In fact, the whole country was at one time 
under the kings of Orissa and the Oriya Zamindars were mainly 
feudatories. These Zamindars and their Oriya subjects, 
therefore, cherished a pnatural desire to be united with the 
Oriya people in the Orissa Division. 


Ganjam was once the centre of Oriya culture. Here were 
born great poets: Upendra Bhanja and Kavisurya Baldev 
Rath, whose contribution to Oriya literature is acknowledged 
at all times®. The local Rajas and Zamindars devoted Vaishna- 
vites, erccted temples of Jagannath and maintained them at 
great cost. The Raja of Parlakimedi cven claimed blood 
relationship with the Raja of Puri. They maintained matri- 
monial relationship with their counterparts in Orissa and the 
Sambalpur region?. 


The geographical contiguity between the Orissa Division 
and Ganjam, their historical connection® and linguistic affinity 
created in the Oriya population of the district a strong desire 
for union with the Orissa Division. The desire became quite 
intense in the last decade of the 19th century. 


1. Letter No. R. Dis. 9112-21/A-9 dated 16 November 1921 from the 
Collector, Ganjam to the Secretary to Government, Revenue Depart- 
ment, Mauiras. 


2. Grierson, op. cit.. p. 370; 

A. P. Patnaik. Upendra Bhanja (Oriya), Pp. 9; 

Sridhar Satapathy, Bhanja Sandarbha, (Oriya). p. 45. 

T. J. Maltby, op. cit., pp. 15-30. 

Imperial Gazetteer of India, Yol, ¥ (1885), on Ganjam, p. 1 
Ibid, pp. 3-4. 


6. Census of India, 1901, Vol. 1, p. 283 and Ibid. 1911, Vol, Xt, Part-2 
(Madrns);. pp. 2853-286. 
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In 1873, on acount of the popular demand, the University 
of Madras made the Oriya language a subject of study!l. In 
1890, the Government of Madras recognised Oriya as the 
official language in Ganjam?. But in the interest of the Telugu 
population, Telugu and English continued to be recognised as 
the official languages as well3. Thus the Oriyas in the district 
resented as a preferential treatment to the Telugus. To pro- 
ject the gricvances of the Oriya community, William Mohanty 
started an Oriya weekly paper called Swadesh? in 1876. 
Mohanty complained of jack of educational facilities for the 
Oriyas and the preponderance of Telugus in government service. 
He alleged that in education the Oriyas were behind all other 
races (Telugus, Tamils, Malayalese and Kannarcse) of the 
Province of Madras!. 


The Oriyas grudged that contrary to the University provi- 
sions, Oriya was never taught in schools and colleges on the 
pretext of non-availability of suitable teachers. Oriya was not 
used as a medium of instruction. The teachers in schools and 
fecturers in the two colleges of the district were either Telugus 
or Tamilians, utterly ignorant of the Oriya language The 
Managing Committee of the Colleges too consisted of only 
Telugus*. 

The Oriya boys studying in the districts south of Ganjam 
were in a distinct disadvantage, where they were in a minority 
in the educational institutions. Notwithstanding the provision 
for half-free studentships in schools, the Oriya students had 
no inducement for education so long as there were not enough 
teachers knowing Oriya. They had to Icarn Telugu first before 


ris 
The Oriya Movement, (1919). p. 23. 

G. O. No. 2024—Judl., dated 15 Decemtcr 1890. 

Ganjam Gazette, 24.1.1874. 

Proc., Government of India, Home, January 1904, No. 135-136. 


There were two colleges, one at Berhampur and the other at 
Parlakimecdi. 
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learning English, because the teachers taught cven English 
through Telugu medium. Consequently, English education 
did not spread among the Oriyas as fast as it did among 
the Telugus, with the result that Government became a mono- 
poly of the latter!. 


The Madras Government in their G. O. No. 2024 dated 15 
December 1890 and in a subsequent order issued by the 
Collector of Ganjam had stipulated that half the number 
of officials in the Ganjam district should be Oriyas or Oriya- 
knowing men, and officers ignorant of Oriya should not be 
promoted. These orders remained dead letters?2. All kinds 
of processes, civil and criminal records and {revenue cases 
were maintained in Telugu and ‘‘depositions were romanised 
in Telugu”. 


The reaction against what was resented as “‘Telugu expan- 
sionism and exploitation” was, but natural. The Press took 
up the issue ; an Oriya movement was launched in Ghumsur 
“the home of the purest form of the Oriya language’”’s. 


la 1870, the Utkal Dipikai published an appeal by 
Janardan Das of Ghumsur against the local Oriyas being 
harshly treated by the Telugus. The paper suggested that all 
Oriya-speaking people should take concerted action against 
maltreatment of the Oriyas in Ganjam. Further, it urged 
that like the Central Provinces and Bengal, the Madras Govern- 
ment should use Oriya for official business in. Ganjam®. The 
same year a public meeting was held at Russelconda® 
to mcemorialise the Government of Madras against Telugu 


Proc. . Government of India, Home, January 1904. No. 135-136. 
Proc., Home (Delhi), Janvary 1912, No, 75-78. 

John Beames, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 88. 

UD, Supplement, 22.10.1870. 

UD, 18.4.1874. 

Now called Bhanjanagar. 
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predominance and for protection of the Oriya language in all 
the estate of the district. 


In 1874, the tone of the Oriya Press became more strident 
when it drew a comparison between the state of affairs in 
Ganjam and that in the Orissa Division a short while ago, 
when some officers had proposed that Oriya be written in the 
Bengali script. The Press vehemently opposed a similar move 
of writing Oriya in the Telugu Script in Ganjam. It wanted 
the Government to appoint Oriyas or Oriya-knowing officers 
and warned that otherwise the people would unitedly appeal to 
the Governments of Madras and India for revocation of such 
unpopular measures! as employing only Telugus or Telugu- 
knowing officers. 


The successful language agitation of Sambalpur during 
1895-1901 gave an impetus to the Oriya movement in Ganjam. 
Harihar Mardraj Deo?, the Raja of Khallikote, took the 
leadership. He was helped by Nilamani Vidyaratna?, who had 
earlier inrtiated the public agitation for the transfer of 
Sambalpur from the Central Provinces to the Orissa Division. 
He came to Khallikote to join the services of the Raja as his 
adviser in the Oriya movement. To mobilise the public 
opinion a press was installed at Rambha and a paper, 
Prajabandhu, was started?, Through this paper Nilamani 
started transmitting the message of Oriya nationalism and the 
amalgamation of the Oriya tracts. 


1. UD, 18.4.1874 and 5.3.1881. 

2. Sce Appendix. 1. 

3. He was originally a teacher in Bamra State. For his scholastic 
activitics the ruling Chief of Barma had picked him up as the 
editor of ‘Sambalpur Hitaisini’ the weekly news bulletin. His 
journalistic experience and close acquaintance with the Janguage 
agitation of Sambalpur were of immense value to the tFaja of 
Khallikotc. 


4. June 1902. 
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In July, 1902, the Raja of Kballikote invited some distin- 
guished persons like Madhusudan Das, Radhanath Roy, Fakir 
Mohan Senapati, A. Parasuram Patro,! Gadadhar Vidya- 
bhusan, Sadasiv Vidyaratna, Balaram Maharana and the Maha- 
raja of Mayurbhanj? to Rambha palace?, In an informal get- 
together these leaders discussed the plight of the Oriyas of 
Ganjam and the Jeypore estate, problems relating to their 
education, employment in Government service, and the disad- 
vantages of administrative dismemberment of the Oriya people. 
It was decided to hold a conference at Berhampur with 
representatives from all Oriya-speaking tracts to discuss matters 
of common interest’. 


Nilamani Vidyaratna carried out a well planned propaganda 
through Prajabandhu urging the necessity of a national confe- 
rence to demonstrate the solidarity of the Oriya people. Thanks 
to the initiative of the Raja of Khallikote, the conference was 
organised at Berhampur on 11 and 12 April 1903, with Shyam- 
sundar Rajguru® of Parlakimedi as Chairman. The conference 
was attended by many distinguished Oriyas : Madhusudan 
Das, Biswanath Kar”, the editor of the Utkal Sahitya, Nanda- 
kishore Bul, the poct, Fakir Mohan Senapati, the novelist, and 
Gopal Chandra Prahbaraj, the lexicographer®. 


This was the first Successful congregation of the Oriya elite, 
in whom a new spirit of national awakening was perceived. 


1. See Appendix I. 

2. Sreceramchandra Bhanja Deo, Sce Appendix I. 

3. Exact date is not known. 

4. Jeypore estate now forms part of the Koraput district. It was ruled 
by Maharaja Vikram Deb Verma If at the turn of the century. 

5. ର apo Odia Andolanar Ttrihas, (Oriya), (Cuttack, 1976), pp. 

6. Sce Arrendix 1. 

7. Sec Appendix 1. 

8. These rocts, novelis's and writers have laid the foundation o 


modern Oriya literaturc. 
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William Mohanty, Danicl Mohanty, A. P. Patro, Sribatsa 
Panda were some of the notable personalities of Ganjam who 
took an active part in the deliberations. This assemblage 
was named the “Ganjam National Conference” which paved 
the way for the emergence of the Utkal Union Conference a 
few months later. 

The resurgent Oriva community of Ganjam took the cue 
from the people of Sambalpur when they memorialised the 
Viceroy to amalgamate Ganjam with the Orissa Division as a 
redressal of their gricvances regarding the Oriya language, 
culture, education and employment?. On account of adminis- 
trative dismemberment they left ‘“‘like alimb separated from 
the body’ and praycd not for a patch work redistribution but 
for uniting all the Oriya-speakin}z arcas under any one Govern- 
ment and one University3. They quoted figures from the 1901 
Census which showed the Oriyas as being 75 p.c. of the total 
population of the Ganjam district. 

The Telugus of Ganjam and the neighbouring areas sub- 
mitted a counter memorial to the Government of India against 
the representation of the Oriyas®. Therefore, the Oriyas again 
submitted a memorandum against the Telugu memoria! on 1 
November 1903 under the signature of 566 persons to Substan- 
tiate their arguments®. 

The Government of India bad by this time issued one copy 
of the Risley circular to the Government of Madras, soliciting 
their views on the excision of the Oriya-speaking region from 
the Madras Presidency’. The circular made a pointed reference 


UD, 18.4.1903. 

Proc., Home—Pub., January 1904, No. 135-136. 

Ibid. 

Supra, p. 72. 

Proc., Home—Pub., Janvary 1904, No. 135-136. 

Laksimi Saran Bhanja, Inamdar of Purusottampur in Ganjam was 
the chicf signatory. 

Supra, pp. 28-29. 
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to the demand of the pcople, saying, 
thc Government of India have received a petition 
from the pcoplc of Ganjam, in which they speak of 
themselves as dissociated from Oriya brethren, as a 
limb separatcd from the body. It is for unity on the 
basis of administrative advantage that all these memo- 
rialists plead!. 


The circular clearly stated that thc Government of India 
were disposed to unite all thc Oriya-speaking pcople under one 
administration. Hencc the Ganjam district (minus the taluks 
where the Telugus were in majority), and the Ganjam and 
Vizagpatam hill tracts known as the Agency tracts were 
to be united with the Orissa Division of the Bengal Pre- 
sidency. 


This proposal regarding the excision of the Oriya-speaking 
taluks from the Madras Presidency was greatly appreciated by 
the Oriya community and their leaders?, and this was widely 
publicised in the Madras Press$, The Press, however, was 
hostile to the proposal of the Government of India. The Hindu 
declared : 


Ganjam was ncvera part of Orissa. The proposed 
transfer can ncver ‘do any good to Oriyas, will rather 
damagc the district?. 


= J 


1. Para 14 of the circular. 


2. NNPR—Madras, 1904, WE—27.2.1904 mentions that the Rajas of 
Khatlikotc, Dharakote, Parlakimedi, Mandasa, Surangi, Budarsingi, 
ctc. supported the proposal of transfer. There were large public 
mectings at Rambha, Sorada, Aska Parlakimedi and other places to 
cxpress public support to the proposal. 

Hindu, 22.2.1904 and 23.2.1904 and 25.2.1904. 
There were also similar mcetings of the Telugus to protest against 
the proposcd excision. 
Hindu, 9.2.1904 and 13.2.1904. 
3. NNPR—Madras, 1904, WE—16.1.1904, 23.1.1904 and 30.1.1904. 


4. Hindu, 6.1.1904. 
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In fact, the Madras Press launched an organised and syste- 
matic campaign against the Oriya intcrests. The papers pointed 
out that, (1) the census figures of 1901 on which the Risley 
proposals were formulated were erroneous!; (2) the Oriyas of 
Ganjam did not cntertain the desire for linguistic union; (3) 
the Oriya memorial referred to in the circular did not rcpresent 
the opinion to the majority and the influential community of 
the district; (4) thc Oriya language was never ignored in 
official use; (5)- the privileges being enjoycd by the Oriyas as a 
linguistic minority in the Province would not be available to 
them if Ganjam were transferred, and (6) since Ganjam had 
a sizeable Telugu community as well, the Government of 
Bengal would have to deal with this community and the trou- 
bles of another language if Ganjam formed a part of the 
Bengal administration®?. 


In this connection an interesting news report published in 
the Hindu on 31 February 1904 is worth mentioning?. The 
rival communities in their natural enthusiasm to mobilise 
public opinion held a joint meeting of the Tclugus and Oriyas 
at Aska on 23 January 1904, which was attended by three 
hundred persons including about 100 Oriyas. The leaders of 
the Telugu community spoke against and leaders of the Oriya 
community in favour of the transfer issue. V.V. Jogiah? and 
Harihar Panda® represented the views of their respective 
communitics, after which votes were taken T.V.N. Rao, the 
President, after counting the votes announced that only 15 
persons voted for transfer and the rest were unanimously 
against it. 


Sec Annexure I to this Chapter. 

NNPR— Madras, 1904. WE—9.1.1904. 

Tbid. WE—13.2.1904. 

Leader of the Telugu community of Berhampur. 


Leader of the Oriya community of Aska who later on acted as the 
Secretary of the Oriya Samai, Ganjam. 
Sec Appendix J. 
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R. Govindrao, the Telugu Deputy Collector of Ghumsur, 
N. Venkatrao, the Telugu Tahsildar and S. Rammurti, the 
Telugu Sub-Mazpgistrate of Aska were present at the meeting 
to know the public opinion. Though they did not take any 
part in’ the proceedings, their presence itself had an 
impact upon the assembly in favour of the Telugu 
interest. 


There is no doubt that the Telugu officials were dceply 
involved in the issue and put their weight against the 
Proposed transfer. F.J.V. Minchin, the proprietor of the 
local sugar factory and distillery, wrote from Aska to Lord 
Curzon : 


I should make known to His Excellency, that the 
agitation going on in Ganjam against ‘the excision of 
Ganjam’ is said to be got up entircly by the native 
officials and the Telugu Vakils, who are threatening 
the Oriyas with increased water and othcr taxes under 
the Bengal Government, and freightening them with 
the prospect of their coming under the Bengali 
Baboo!. 


The Telugu opposition to the excision of Ganjam from 
Madras was projected in the annual scssion of the Indian 
National Congress of 1903, which was held in Madras between 
28 and 30 December?. The Congress passed a Resolution 
on ‘Territorial Redistribution of Bengal’, which read as 
follows : 


that the Congress views with deep concern the present 
policy of the Government of India in breaking up 
territorial divisions which have bcen of long standing 
and are closely unitcd by ethnological, legislative, 


1. F.J.V. Minchin to Lord Curzon, dated Aska (Ganjam), 2 February 
1904. (NAIL). 


2. RINC, 1903 (191h Session), pp. 130-131. 
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social and administrative relations and deprecates the 
scparation from Bengal to Dacca, Mymensingh, Chi- 
/ {ttagong Division and portions of Chota Nagpur 
Division and also the separation of the district 
of Ganjam and the Agency tract of Ganjam 
and Vizagpatam districts from tbe Madras Presi- 
dencyl. 


G. Raghavrao, the Telugu dclegate from Berbhampur, tak- 
ing part in the discussion on the above resolution said that the 
Oriyas of Ganjam were a happy and privileged community 
who needed no change in administration. The Telugus, 
on the other hand, if transferred to Bengal, would become 
a ‘troublesome excrescence’ for the Bengal Govern- 
ment. 


A.C. Parthasarathy Naidu? went further to proclaim that 
the Zamindars of Ganjam were domiciled Oriyas and did not 
want excision. Even the Oriyas, according to him, were not 
in favour of their severance from Madras?. 


Strangely enough, the Oriya dclegatesi1 to the Congress 
session made no attempt to project their cause which must have 
reinforced the Telugu stand. The lone voice of V. Krisna- 
swamy lycr, a lawyer of the Madras High Court and delegate 
from Mylapore, suggested’ that the Congress refrain from 
pronouncing any judgment on sucha controversial issue. It 
had better advise the Telugus to seek justice from the Govern- 
ment by submitting memorials, as the Oriyas had done. But 


RINC, op. cit. pp. 130-131. 

Editor of Telugu paper The Andhra Prakasika. 

RINC, op. cit. p.133. 

Harimohan Raychoudhury, Ram Sankar Roy aad Janakinath Bosc 
from Cuttack, Bhagabat Prasad Mahapatra and J. Ghosal from 
Balasorc. 

Scc List of delegates appended to the RINC, op. cit. 

$. RINC, op. cit. p. 131. 
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his plea made no impact on the Telugus with the result that 
tbe Resolution dcprecating the proposed transfer of Ganjam 
was easily passed. 


Lord Ampthill, the Governor of Madras, was not happy 
over the proposal of the Government of India concerniog 
transfer of the Oriya-speaking tracts. He bad not been con- 
sulted in the matterl. In reply to the Risley circular he 
strongly urged the maintenance of the status quo, adducing a 
series of arguments. He contended : (1) owing to the mixture 
of races, the transfer would give rise to serious difficulties con- 
nected with linguistic and racial conditions and the geographi- 
cal formation of the tract in question; (2) the judicial arrauge- 
ments of those territories would be greatly complicated and 
confused by their transfer to Benegal ; (3) the administration 
of their peculiar land revenue system would be placed 
in the hands of officers who had no acquaintance with the 
principles on which it vas based or with the language in which 
most of its records were maintained ; (4) the transfe:r would 
cause great inconvenience tc marchants and traders as it 
would be necessary for marchants operating in Ganjam to 
establish a new agency at Calcutta ; (5) public opinion was 
opposed to the change and the memorial represented the views 
of a smal! minority ~¢* the local population, and (6) the popula- 
tion of the proposed new Bengal and its extent would increase 
on account of its transfer, thus defeating the very purpose 
for which the partition of Bengal was to be effected?®. 


1. Lord Curzon to Ampthill, $.1.1904 (NAL) 
“I would gladly have consulted you about ihe Ganjam proposals’. 
‘They were recommended by very powerful considerations’ and 
could not be set aside by mere ‘sentiments’. The Viceroy was 
really ‘puzzlcd*® at the ‘resentment’ and complaining attitude of the 
local Goveroment. 

2. Letter No. $31, Public, datcd 20 June 1904, from M. Hammick, 
Acting Chief Secretary to the Governmeat of Madras, to the 
Scecrctary to Government of India, Home Department. 
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The views of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal on the 
transfer of Ganjam were more startling. Andrew Fraser, who 
was so vociferous in championing the cause of the Oriya langu- 
age and culture in Sambalpur only three years agot!, held a 
markedly different view regarding Ganjam. He did not want 
the inclusion of Ganjam in Bengal for fcar of administrative 
difficulties. He pointed out that: (1) the important salt 
manufacture in Ganjam district was being controlled from 
Madras, and Bengal Government did nc* have any equivalent 
establishment to supervise the industry; (2) the system of land 
revenue and village administration in Ganjam was entirely 
different from that in Bengal, and Bengal Officers would find 
it extremely difficult to operate the system; (3) due to the 
substantial Telugu population in Ganjam, Bengal Officers 
would have to acquire command of a fourth language, bcesidcs 
Bengali, Hindi and Oriya?®. 


Unfortunately for the Oriyas, at the time when the scheme 
of territorial redistribution was given the final shape }and sent 
to the Home Government for its approval, Curzon was in 
England on furlough? and Ampthill had assumed charge as 
the Acting Viceroy. Fraser's arguments against the excision 
of Ganjam reinforced Ampthill’s own stand. 


The Government of India under Ampthill resolved : 
Reasons of administrative expedience arising out of 
the peculiar linguistic and racial conditions and the 
geopraphical conformation of Ganjam and the Agency 
tracts of Vizagpatam were opposed to the transfer 
of these areas from the Government of Madras. 


Supra, Pp. 41. 

Letter No. 2719—JD, dated 12/23 Apri! 1904. 

April 1904 to January 1905. 

Resolution No. 2491, Government of India, Home Department— 
Public, Simla. 19 July 1905. 


fn WO 
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Thus, when the amalgamation of Sambalpur with the Orissa 
Division was approved on linguistic, social and politi¢eal consi- 
derations, that of Ganjam was rejected!. 

However the Oriya Samaj of Ganjam did not give in. It 
again memorialised the Government of India to change its 
decision and to declare that the question of incorporating 
Ganjam in the Orissa Division would be reconsidered in future; 
the Samaj also appealed that orders be issued for the employ- 
ment of the Oriyas of the Orissa Division in the Ganjam dis- 
trict administration?. 

However, the Government stuck to its decision; the transfer 
of Ganjam was now a closed issue, and the Oriya Samaj was 
informed of this?. 


(IV) THE UTKAL UNION CONFERENCE, 1903-1920 


Origin 

At the beginning of this century, the Oriya speaking people 
were pulsating with a new life—a new awakening. Madhusudan 
Das, who was responsible for galvanising them, founded the 
Utkat Union Conference in 1903. Asa moderate politician 
like his contemporaries, Surendra Nath Banerjee and Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale, Madhusudan planned for waging a peaceful 
struggle through meetings, memorials and delegations tor the 
unification of the Oriya-speaking tracts. 

During the annual congregation of the ruling Chiets of 
Orissa feudatory States at Cuttack on 6 January 19034, Madhu- 


re a ee 
1. Ampthill has made a public announcement of this, before the cone 
tents of the Resolution were notilied. 
S of U, 12.8.1905. 


2. Proc., Government of Madras. Pub., 1905, G.O. No. 862 dated 15 
November 1905. 


3. Government of India, Home—Pub., No. 3423 dated 25 October 1905, 


4. Suryanarayan Das, op. cit., p. 168; 
UD, 10.1.1903. P a 
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sudan gavc shape to the idea of forming an association of the 
Oriya-speaking peoplc of coastal Orissa, western Orissa, Prin- 
cely States and other outlying regions under Bengal, the 
Central Provinces and Madras, so as to provide a common 
platform to the scattered race and foster close fraternity among 
its members. 


On 7 March prominent ruling Chiefs such as Sreeramchan- 
dra Bhanj Deco of Mayurbhanj, Rajendra Narayan Bhanj Deo 
of Kanikal, Harihar Mardraj of Khallikote expressed their 
willingness to patronisc such an organisation?2. Accordingly on 
11 April 1902, the Ganjam National Conference was convened 
at Berhampur? to mobilise public support for a more represen- 
tative and national association of the Oriya people with a wide 
range of objectives?. 


The Ganjam National Conference was a spectacular success. 
It could expedite the move for a wider organisation to be 
named as Utkal Union Conference. On 25 October 1903, the 
leading public men of Cuttack set up a reception-cum-executive 
committee with the Raja of Kanika as Chairman and Madhu- 
sudan Das as Secretary to organise the first session of 
the proposed Utkal Union Conference in December 
19035. 


The Utkal Union Confcrence was organised as a non- 
political organisation. Its membership was thrown open to 
all Oriyas and to those domiciled in Orissa, irrespective of 
social status. It did not distinguish between British Orissa 
and the feudatory States, between ruling princes and the com- 
mon people. As such, both officials and non-offiicials were 
cordially invited to attend its inaugural sessions at Cuttack on 


See Appendix I, p.286. 

Suryanarayan Das, op. cit., p. 169. 
- Supra, p. 77. 

Suryanarayan Das, op. cit., p. 170. 

UD, 2.1.1904. 


Dr or 
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30 December 19031. To assert the non-political character of 
the Conference it was made amply clear : 


Speakers will please note that all discussions on politi- 
cal and religious subjects and criticisms of the actions 
of the Government and Government officials are strictly 
prohibitcd?. 


The inaugural session was presided over by Sreeramchandra 
Bhanjdeo, the ruling Chief of Mayurbhanj3. In course of his 
brilliant address, Srceramchandra emphasised the three main 
objectives of the conference; viz. (1) to bring unity among the 
Oriya-speaking pcople; (2) to develop the industrial potentia- 
lity of Orissa; and (3) to spread education; general, technical 
and female. He also touched upon the necessity of social 
reforms, development of agriculture, livestock, exploitation 
of mineral resources and establishment of textile factories. 


The Conference was a grand spectacle in thes sense that 
there was an unprecedented congregation of thirty ruling 
Chiefs and Princes, all top ranking officials of the Orissa Divi- 
sion including the Commissioner, the educated class of Cuttack, 
Puri and Ralasore, and delegates from the Oriya-speaking 
tracts of Midpapore (under Bengal, but outside Orissa Division), 
the Central Provinces and Madras. The delegates wore a 
special headgear of maroon colour on the occasion, The 
Conference was truly a representative national forum embody- 
ing the hopes and aspirations of the Oriya people. An unpre- 
cedented atmosphere of unity, cooperation,- and under- 


1. UD, 2.1.1904. 
. Ibid. |. 
4. Among the feudatory States of Orissa Mayurbhanj was the leading 


State, 
4. For the proccedings of the Conference see, UD, 2. 1. 1904 and 
OONS,4. 1. 1904 and 20. 1. 1904. 
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standing prevailed among the Oriyas and the domiciled 
Bengalis!. 

For the Oriya people, the annual sessions of the Utkal 
Union Conference became the symbol of unity?2. Every year 
during christmas it drew together intelligent and educated men 
from all the Oriya-speaking areas, imbued with the ideal of the 
uplift of the community. They were earnest, serious and 
thoughtful men who constituted the surest signs of a new awa- 
kening of the race from the lethargy of ages’. 


Constitution 

Not until 1919 did the Utkal Union Conference have any 
Constitutioni, The Constitution listed the aims of the 
Organisation as follows : 


(a) To establish unity and bring uniform progress of ‘Natu- 
ral Orissa’. 
(b) The members will pledge to undertake that, 
(i) Each district sball have a committee, 
(ii) It would be named as ‘District Conference Committee’. 
(iii) Membership of the District Conference Committee 
shall be opened to natives of the district, 
(iv) These members shall subscribe Rs. 3/- annually. 
(v) District Committee sball establish Jocal Committees at 
various places of the district, 
(vi) To propagate and execute the aims of Utkal Union 
Conference, establishment of Branch Committees, 


OONS, 6. 1. 1904. 

Utkal Sahitya, Vol. VHT, part. 10, pp. 300 - 302. 

S of U, 14. 1. 1905. 

Urkal Sevak. 10.4. 1919. 

‘This fact need not cause an alarm, because tbe Indian National 
Congress too did not have a constitution for quite some time. 

P. Sitaramayya, A History of the Indian National Congress, (Deihi, 
1969). Vol. I, pp. 52-53. 
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and supervision of their works; to ventilate the 
grievances of the district before the authorities. 
The executive Council of Utkal Union Conference had the 
following objectives : 
(i) Executing the Resolutions of the Conference, 

(ii) To discuss any law or circular meant for ‘Natural 
Orissa’, 

(iii) To place before the authorities problems and grievances 
pertaining to Natural Orissa or any particular 
region, 

(iv) Improvement of Oriya literature, 

(v) To convene an extraordinary session of the Conference 
and determine its venue. 
Further the constitution laid down, that : 


(i) Delegates for the annual Conference would be chosen 
by the District Committees. 


(ii). Annual conferences would be held on scheduled 
dates. 


(iii) Delegates from the District Committees and membeis 
of the Reception Committee alone would be regarded as 
delegates of the Copference. 


The following quota was fixed for each District Committee 
regarding the number of delegates to be sent to the annual 
session of the Conference : 


Cuttack—15, Ganjam—10, Balasore—8, Puri—10, 
Vizagpatam—3, Central Provinces—3, Sambalpur—5, 
Singhbhum—2, Midnaporce—!, and Feudatory 
States—I0. 


Resolutions and Achievements : 

in 1903-1920 the Utkal Union Conference held sixteen 
annual sessions and passed several resolutions embracing a wide 
range of issues. An analysis of the resolutions reveals that the 
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Conference discussed problems pertaining to educational 
matters and amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts most 
of the time. In fact, for the members these two issues 
formed the most vital problem for the Oriya community. 


The rcsolutions indicate the awareness for the need for a 
separate University!, uniform education! policy,2 an Enginecr- 
ing School,3 opening of M.A. and B.L. classes in the Raven- 
shaw college,4 funds for technical education, mass education® 
and female education’. The conference was in favour of 
sponsoring young meritorious students to study engineering and 
the science of agriculture®. A special committee was set up for 
this purpose with the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj as Chairman. 
The committee was affiliated to the Calcutta Association for 
the advancement of Scientific and Industrial Education and 
sponsored Oriya candidates for technical training in foreigo 
countries!’, The committce extended financial help to brilliant 
Oriya students like Sarangdhar Das, Biraj Mohan Senapati and 
Laxminarayan Sahu for higher technical educationil. A sum 
of Rupees One Thousand received as donation from T £. 


1. Parlukimcdi session, 1914; Sambalpur scssion, 1915 and Balasorc 
session, 1916. 


2. sambalpue session, 1915 ; OONS, 19.1.1916 and Urkal Sevak, 3.1. 


3. Sambalpur session, 1915; Balasorc session, 1916. 
4. Puri session, 1908 and 1913. 
UD, 3.1.1914, Asha, 5.1.1914 and OONS, 21.1.191¢. 
§. Cuttack scssion, 1904, Balasore session, 1906. 
6, Cuttack session, 1908 and 1910. 
7. Jbid. 
. Balasorc session, 1906 and Puri session, 1908. 


8 
9. Cuttack session, 1904, 
COONS, 4.1.1905 and S of U, 14.1.1905. 
0 
1 


Cuttack session, 1903, UD, 2.1.1904 : OONS, 4.1.1904. - 
Cuttack session, 1908, 
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Ravenshaw was spent on promoting the cause of education 
among poor boysl. 


The Conference wanted encouragement of loca! crafts, like 
weaving and filigree’, pramotion of Oriya language and 
literature,? teaching of Oriya in schools of the outlying Oriya 
tracts of Singhbhum, Phuljhar and Ganjam,* educating 
farmers on modern methods of agriculture? and inclusion of an 
Oriya member in the Imperial Council. Another most 
laudable project conceived by the icaders of the Utkal Union 
Conference was the proposal for a railway line joining Khurda 
with Sambalpur’. 


In 1903,8 1904° and 1906! resolutions were passed thank- 
ing the Government for the Risley proposals, for amalgamat- 
ing Sambalpur with the Orissa Division and condemning the 
non-inclusion of “janjam. The creation of the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa in 1912 and the exclusion of the Ganjam 
region from it again created a stir and the demand for its 
amalgamation with the new Province was renewed with greater 
vigourll. Since then there was a sustained effort to move the 
Government, mobilise public’ opinion 2nd keep up the 
momentum of a struggle through the Press for amalgamation. 
Demand for amalgamation dominated the political thinking 


Cuttack session, 1910, OONS. 4.1.1911. 
Cuttack scssion. 1903 and 1904, OONS, 4.1. 1905, S of U 14.1.1905. 
Cuttack session, 1903. 
Puri scssion, 1913, Parlakimedi session, 1914. 
Balasorc session, 1906, OONS, 18.4.1906 ; SH, 26.4.1906. 


Balasorc scssion, 1916, OONS, 3.1.1917 ; Utkal Sevak, 4.1.1917. 
Sambalpur session, 1915 ; OONS, 19.1.1916 ; Utkal Sevak, 3.1.1916. 


Parlakimedi session, 1914 and Sambalpur scssion, 1915. 
Cuttack session. 

Cuttack session. 

Balasore session. 

Berhampur session, 1912, $ of VU, 20.4.1912. 
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and activities of the Oriya leaders, and the Press of the period 
thoroughly discussed the issue. 


Other activities 


The Utkal Union Conference emphasised the revival of salt 
manufacturing industryl and thanked the Committee which 
started a Tanning factory at Cuttack?. In 1917 a newspaper 
The Oriya was started to project the programme and activities 
of the Conference®. 


Madhusudan’s far-sighted political vision brought the 
Oriya youth and student community under the influence of the 
Conference where “ney were provided with political training’. 
Along with the annua! session, he used to convene a confer- 
ence of the Utkal Young Men’s Associatiop in order to 
inculcate in the members the ideals of the Utkal Union 
Conference. 


Another significant activity of Madhusvan was to organise 
an exhibition? during the annual conferences. The exhibition 
had its high educative value, as several agricultural products 
and manufactured articles were displayed there. Handloom 
for weaving, rice bauler, machines for tanning raw hides were 
exhibited to educate the public and develop in them an aptitude 
for mechanised industries. 


Balasorc session, 1916, Cuttack session, 1917. 
Balasore session, 1906. 

Cuttack session, 1917. 

Urkal Sevak, 13.1.1916. 

OONS, 11.1.1905 
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The Fall 


From 1920, Madhusudan lost active interest in the Utkal 
Union movement, as leadership of the Oriya people passed to 
a young group oi: nationalists for whom the amalgamation 
issue was rather a matter of secondary importance. They 
considered it to be more relevant and purposeful to prepare 
Orissa to join the mainstream of the Indian national move- 
ment. 


1. Sce Chapter VY. 
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The Census Error 
The proposal of the Government of India to merge thc 
district of Ganjam with the Orissa Division for a linguistic 
union of the Oriya-speaking peoplc was based upon the census 
statistics of 1901, which furnished the following figures : 
1901 Census (Madras) Table X, Part Il. 


Population by Language :— 


Oriya Telugu 
Ganjam 1,274,975 342,910 
Ganjam Agency 87,682 5,864 


Here the percentage of the total Oriya population in the 
district was shown as 75%. 

Against the above figures, the Telugu memoirialists drew 
attention to the following statistics to prove that the Oriya- 
speaking people did not form such high percentage. Table 
XIII of Part II of the same Census Report gives caste statistics 
as : 

Population by Caste (Hindu and Animistic) 
Speaking Speaking Speaking other 


Oriya : Telugu : longuages : 
Ganjam 766,712 755,383 90,709 
Ganjam Agency 90,045 6,399 223,681 


To substantiate their arguments, the Telugus quoted Oriya 
Telugu ratio from the Census Reports of 1881 and 189! as 50% 
and 53% respectively. The sudden increase of the percentage 
of Oriya population from 53% in 1891 to 75% in 1901 and 
corresponding decrease in Telugu population naturally caused 
suspicion about the authenticity of the figures recorded in 1501. 


The Government of Madras and others opposed to the 
excision of Ganjam, obviously pointed out the Census figures 
of 1901 for the district as ‘inaccurate’ and ‘untrustworthy’, 
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The Madras Government had a special enquiry made in 
1904 as to the ianguage statistics of 1901. It was found out 
that the inaccuracy was duc to the (I) desire of the Telugus 
to participate in the special advantages like free studentship 
given to the Oriyas to encourage their education ; (2) that it 
was believed easicr for the Oriyas to get a Government job 
than the Telugus ; and (3) that there were more Oriya 
enumerators than Telugu. These enumerators questioned in 
Oriya and recorded all those people as Oriyas who answered 
the questions in that languagc!l. 


1. Census of India (Madras), 1931, Vol. I, part. I, para 148, p. 349. 


For further details See—Census of India (Madras) 1921, Vol. XIII, 
p. 135 ; Ibid, 1951, Vol. TI, part 1, Chapter X, para 148, p. 348. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Reforms and Reaction : 1905-1919 


The annulment of the partition of Bengal took place in 
1912. A new province of Bihar and Orissa was created by 
the Government on the principle of ‘racial identity’ of the 
Biharis—a principle which ‘as cast to the winds when the 
question of giving the Oriyas a distinct political status was 
involved. 

The period saw two important constitutional experiments. 
The Morcly-Minto Reforms of 1909 and the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms of 1919—the latter aiming at an increas- 
ing association of the Indians with the decision making process 
of the Government. 


Tbe constitutional changes and reforms failed to earn the 
Oriya-speaking people any benefit. It only aggravated their 
disappointment. A people having po political identity were 
condemned to wallow in the backwater of administrative 
apathy and negligence. 


During this period there was no change in the character of 
the general administration. Education made very slow pro- 
gress. The Press continued to be moderate and the people 
remained quiet. Orissa’s coastal trade languished and the 


ports fell into disuse and total neglect. The leaders cried in the 
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wilderness for justice, but to no purpose. It was a period of 
political stagnation. 


Formation of the Province of Bihar and Orissa 


Like Orissa, Bihar was a part of the Province of Bengal, 
and the Biharis having little in common with the advanced 
Bengalis, had bccn clamouring for a separate province for 
long. Thcir cry of ‘B har for Biharis’ had a serious economic 
implication tool. Wiih the emergence of great leaders like 
Mahes Narayan and Sachchidananda Sinha, the demand of 
the Biharis for a province gained momentum?., However, the 
partition of Bengal in 1905 and the violent .political agitation 
that followed kept the Government much prcoccupied to 
redress the Bihari grievance. 


After Lord Hardinge assumed the Viceroyalty on 23 Novem- 
ber 1910, the movc to ‘unsettle the settled fact’ was initiated 
by the Government?. It all started from a ‘Private and Sccret’ 
letter from Lord Crewe, the Secretary of State for India, to the 
Viceroy, preposing to shift the capital of India to another 
suitable site! for distinct administrative convenience’. The 
Home Governmznt having no intention to annul the partition, 
suggested the Viceroy to protect the Imperial ‘Government 
from the pernicious influence of the Bengali terrorists®. 


1. The union bctween Bihar and Benga! was not only artificial, this 
retarded the educational and cconomic progress of the Biharis. The 
Bengalis got better employment opportunities on account of advan- 
ced education, whereas the Biharis were discriminated in he public 
service. 

R.R. Diwakar, (Editor), Bihar Through the Ages, (Calcutta 1959)), 
pp. 631-32. 


R.K. Choudhury, History of Bihar, (1958), pp. 322 £ ; 
V.C.P. Choudhury, Creation of Modern Bihar, (Patn?, 1964), p 49. 


3. R.C. Majumdar, (Editor), The History and Culture of the Indian 
People, Struggle for freedom, (Bombay, 1969°, pp. 161 f. 


4. Lord Crewe to the Viccroey, 271.1911 (Hardinge Papers, 
5. Jbid., 22.2.1911. 


to 
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On the basis bf J. L. Jenkin’s! suggestion? to make Delhi 
the Imperial capital, Hardingce formu tated a detailed scheme of 
territorial readjustments which involved the annulment of the 
partition Resolution of 1905, restoration of the Chicf Com- 
missioner’s status to the Assam Government, and formation of 
the Lieutenant Governor’s Province of Bihar and Orissa. The 
scheme was circulated in the form of a notc among the mem- 
bers of the Vicceroy’s council soliciting their comments and 
suggestionss. On that Jenkin observed : 


the Oriyas arc a simplc, Pcaccable pcople, who are 
unequally yoked with the Bengalis, and there will 
probably be gencral agreement that Orissa ought not 
to remain with Bengal. It might (i) be united with 
the new Province of Bibar, or (ii) made ovcr to 
Madras, or (iii) transferred to the Central Provinces?, 


Personally, he was in favour of the first alternative—it being 
‘more convenicnt’ he wanted “‘for the sakc of equillibrium to 
include Orissa with the new Province of Bihars®. 

Syed Ali Imam, a Bihari member of the council felt that the 
sea board of Orissa would be very helpful in the development 
of the resources of the proposcd Provincc?. 

These suggestions ultimately took the shape of the famous 
Despatch of 25 August 1911, which recommended the crea- 
tion of a Lieutcnant Governorship-in-council for ‘‘Bibar, 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa”. The Despatch convinced the 
Home Government that the Oriyas like the Biharis had noth- 
ing in common with the Bengalis, and that popular sentiment 
in Orissa would be favourable to the creation of the Province 


A mcmber of the Viccroy’s council. 

J.L. Jenkin to the Viccroy, 17.6.1911. 
Hardingc Papcrs, Notes dated 20.6.1911. 
Ibid., Notc by Jenkin, 24.6.1911. 

Hardinge Papers, Note by Jeokin, 24.6.1911. 
Ibid.. Note bv Imam. 1.7.1911. 


op nawpe 
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of Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa (including the Sambalpur 
district). 


In reply to the Government of India’s proposal, Lord 
Crewe, the Secretary of State for India observed : 


Orissa again, with its variety of raccs and physical 
conditions and considerable sea board, invested with 
a peculiar sanctity of religious tradition, prefers a code 
of land legislation founded on a system of tenure 
differing in the main from those of Bengal and of the 
Central Provinces and has long felt uneasiness at a 
possible loss of identity as a distinct commuaity. 
These three Sub-Provinces (Bihar, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa) with their combined population of some 
thirty-five millions, would form a charge well within 
the compass of a Lieutenant Governorship, and it 

—1may be assumed that the controlling officer would 
be able to bestow continuous care and attention 
upon each of the Divisions within his areal. 


The new Province of Bihar and Orissa came into being on 
1 April 1912. 


The creation of the new Province was a concession to the 
Biharis and definitely had its linguistic and cultural justification. 
But no such justification could be found when Orissa was added 
to the Province of Bibar as an appendix. The decision was 
not based upon any rational analysis of the situation and hence 
it was bound to evoke sharp criticism as well ‘as resentment. 
Strangely enough, the worst attack onthe Government was 
from Lord Curzon, now a member of the House of Lords. On 
21 February 1912 when the issue of the new Province was 
debated, Curzon who was well aware of the issue expressed 
himself strongly on the unfair treatment of Orissa. He was 
aware that the decision to create the new Province was not in 


I. Harding Pafcers, Reply dated 1 November, 1911, para {1, 
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accordance with the popular sentiments in Orissa—as for 
giving Bihar a sea-board, Curzon ridiculed it as ‘absolute 
nonsense’. He spoke to the Secretary of State for India as 
follows : 


This Province of yours has been drawn up without the 
slightest regard to the intcrests or views of the inhabi- 
tants, and you violate there every principle you have 
adopted in respect of Bengal. Take the Orissans. No 
one has paused to think what they want. You could 
not know because of your secrecy, and because you 
consulted no onc in advance. They want the reunion 
of the Oriya-spcaking peoplc. They want to remain 
under Calcutta to which they have been attached 
so long. Ifthe Orissuans were an agitating people, 
which they arc not, they would soon make their pro- 
test heard.! 


Curzon was proved right. The Oriya Prcss strongly reacted 
to the clecision. The creation of Bihar and Orissa Province 
was called a ‘political carthquake’”, ‘the birth of twins’3. In 
presenting an Address of Welcome to Sir Charles Stewart 
Bayley, the Lieutenant Governor ef Bihar and Orissa on the 
occasion of bis visit to Cuttack (on 22 July 1912) the people 
of Orissa asked him : 


What part is Orissa to play Gn the constitution of a 
scparate administration for the Hindi-speaking people, 
und what usc is to be made of Orissa in this political 
architecture ? Ts Orissa to play a part or simply an use 
to be made of her! ? 


1. Quod in the Report of the Indian Stamey Commision, (1930) Vel 
IV. pn. 538. . | 


2. UPD. 207.1912. 
3. UD, 27.7.1912. 
4. Ibid. 
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It was feared that Orissa had bcen given but subordinatc 
position in the union of Bihar and Orissa so that it could be 
exploited!. Therc was a public demand that the Government 
should bring all the Oriya-speaking areas under one adminis- 
tration and locatc the summer capital of the Province in 


Orissa?. 


A public meeting was held at Balasore with Radha Charan 
Das as President, to protest against making Orissa a mere 
appendage of Bihar and recalling Orissa’s long associa- 
tion with Bengal which had proved so beneficial to the formers, 
A section of the local Press did not appreciate Orissa’s sepa- 
ration from Bengal in view of the long historical association of 
the two for more than a century®', 


Its Impact on Ganjam 

The creation of the Province of Bihar and Orissa enlivened 
the hopes of the Oriya irredentists and gave a fresh impetus to 
the Oriya movement in Gunjam?. There was a spatc of public 
mcetings ut Rambha, Surangi, San Khemundi and Berhampur 
in January 1912, emphatically demanding the amalgamation of 
Ganjam with Orissa®, A memorial was submitted to Hardinge 
on 24 January 1912, tracing the history of the Oriya movement 
and adducing powerful acguments in favour of Ganjam'’s 


OONS, 192.1913 and 100 1913 


i. 

2. UD, 2141912, 

A NONS, IR O92. 
$ OONS, dG 1D. 


After thee cgirot cher cro emntment an 05, when an arhitrary 
decision ef Poerd Ampethit belied thei heres for amalgauanation, the 
Orva-spealing peopte did net sit idle. On 3 February FOV a depu- 
cation hao watted upon Sir Arthur Dawley, the Governor et Madras, 
and ceuasht redress of the erievanee, but at vain. 

Fone ef Neo Arthur Leelee, Gon cine «ef Madras te Go ocam—1080 
(Gory cnneent ef Mairat Poliication p66 


eo OOM 01 1912 17 Pett 2 D981? cand 31 1 9472 
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transfer from Madras to Orissa. Thc appeal was made on 
behalf of the “Rajas’ Landholders, Merchants and the general 
public of thc district of Ganjam™”, bearing the signatures of 621 
persons!. 

Io March 1913 a high powcred committee was formed with 
the Rajas of Dharakotc, Chikiti, Sergarh, Bodarsingi, Bada- 
khemundi, the Prince of Manjusa and Harihar Panda? as 
members. The Utkal Hitaisini Samaj of Parlakimedi was 
another organisation to kcep alive the Pan-Oriya movement. 
It requested Lord Pentland, the Governor of Madras to let 
Ganjam be amalgamatzsd with Orissa®. 

In March 1915, the Raja of Dharakote, as member of the 
Legislative Council, Madras, raised the problems of the Oriyas 
of Ganjam and Jeyporce. He suggested that the Government 
should form two Oriya districts in Ganjam and Jeypore on 
linguistic principle by transferring the Telugu taluks of Chica- 
cole to the district of Vizagpatam®. This, he pointed out, 
would secure for the Oriyas : 

uniformity of treatment in the local administration on 
a scale equal to that of the Malayalce-speaking 
districts and would help them regain their distinct 
racial and linguistic identity in this Province where 
it is thrcatened to be submerged in the mecha- 
nical uniformity of provincial administration 
guided chiefly by the interests of the predominent 
partners. 


1. Proc., Home (Dethi), Jan sary 1912, No. 75/78, part B. 
. UD, 9.3.1912. 

3. Third Tour of Lord Pentland to Vizagpatam and Ganjam—}913 (A 
Government of Madras Publication), p. 171. 

4. Madan Mohan Singhdco. 

5. Proc . Government of Madras, Public Department, G. O. No. 378 
dated 1 March 1916. Also see UD, 10.4.1915. The Utkal Union 
Conference at Parlakimedi in 1914 had reso'ved to unite the Oriyas 
of Ganjam ant Vizagpatam in two Oriya-speaking districts. 

6. Proc., Government of Madras, Public Department, op. cit., p. 1. 
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But the Government was unmoved. Lct alone the transfer 
of Ganjam to Orissa, even thc formation of two linguistically 
homogenous districts was considered ‘ncither desirable nor 
necessary’. There the matter rested1. 


The Morely-Minto Reforms 


Orissa’s grievances were projected in the legislative coun- 
cils by the Oriya leaders; some of the grievances were redressed, 
some not. 


During the Viceroyalty of Lord Minto the moderate leaders 
like Gopal Krishna Gokhale suggested that the Government 
initiate a policy of conciliation with the educited elites of 
the country. This was to be done by associating them more and 
more with the administration. The Government paid heed to 
such re to check the growth of the extremist 
camp in the Xongress®. Consequently the Morley-Minto 
reform proposals rcgarding the enlargement of the Imperial 
and Provinciil legislatures were mooted in ordcr to 
enable Indian participation in the administration®?. 


In order to ascertain the public opinion on the proposals, 
the Government of Bengal sent a copy of the circular to the 
Orissa Association, Cuttack. Ram Sankar Roy, the Secretary 
of the Association, while appreciating the Government measure 
to bring all classes of the people in to closer touch and relation 
with the Government and its officers, and of increasing their 
opportunities of making known their feelings and wishes in 


1. Proc, Public Department, 1916, G.O. No. 994 dated 22 May 1916, 
Pp. J. 

2. B. R. Nanda, Gokhalc, the indian Moderates and the British Raj, 
(London. 1977), p. 228. 

3. PP. Singh, Lord Minto and ITadian Nationalism, (Allahabad, 1976), 


. 126 ; 
M. N. Das, India under Morley and Minto, (Lon Jon, 1964), p. 183. 


4. Constitutional Reforms in India (Government of India Publication, 
1908), Vot. I, part 1, pp. 579f. 
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respect of administrative and legislative questions’ desired that 
much importance should not be given to the aristocrats, ruling 
Princes and land holders. Their number, on the other hand, 
should be reduced to make room for the new elites or ‘natural 
leaders’ of the people. He further submitted that the case of 
Orissa should be specially considered by the provincial council 
and that legislations meant for Bengal should not be imposed 
upon Orissa. To represent her backward pcople, a few scats 
in the councils be kept reserved for Orissal. 


Samvad Vahika, a leading weekly paper of Balasore obser- 
ved, that, though the Morley-Minto Scheme did not contain 
all that the people wanted, they were thankful to the Govern- 
ment for what was proposed The proposal to end official 
majority in the councils and the authority to ask supple- 
mentary questions, were somz of the steps which the Press 
particularly welcomed®. 


So long, the Orissa Division was represented in the Bengal 
provincial council by one member only, elected by the Munci- 
palitics and the District Boards. After the Morley-Minto 
scheme was introduczd, another membzr was clected from the 
newly constituted constituency of land holders. Madhusudan 
Das and Rajendra Narayan Bhanjdeo, Raju of Kanika were 
members of the council in 1909 representing the Muncipalities 
and the land holders respectively. 


The legislative carcer of Madhusudan Das had begun in 
1896. Ever since that year he had been urging the Govern- 
ment to release more funds for the spread of primary cducation 
and for int‘oducing ugricultural primers in schools#, Ia April 
1909, he complained about ths disparities in the alloiment of 
funds to Orissa and asked why Orissa should be “eft in the 


1. Comiiierional Reforms in Lidia (Government of Indin Publication. 
1908+, Vol Lapa ff pp. S79. 

2. NNPR -Bengal, 1909, WE 13.2, 1000 

3. Proc, LC— Bengal. 1696, p. 153. 
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cold’. He demanded Law classes for Cuttack, further expansion 
and more teaching staff for the Ravenshaw College, for library, 
playground and morc accommodation. The necessity of a hostcl 
for the Muslim students, equipments and facilitics for the 
Medical School and hospital were few other requirements of 
the public at Cuttack to which he drew the attention of the 
Government. He advocated the spread of female education 
and preservation of the archaeological monuments of Orissat. 
Participating in the dcbates on Revised Financial Statement for 
1910-11, he demaaoded that more attention be paid to Orissa?, 
while allocating funds and emphasised the need for industrial 
and agricultural training for the Oriya boys3. 


The Government took some steps to improve hostcl accom- 
modation and boarding facilities. A new scheme was intro- 
duced by which English as a medium of instruction was 
confined to the first four clusses of the Fligh schools. More 
facilitics werc provided for the education of girls and the 
number of inspecting staff increased. 


The Government realised the necessity of a separate 
University for the new Province of Bihar and Orissa after its 
scparation from Bengal®. Accordingly the University of Patna 
was cstablished on 1 October 1917 to which the Ravenshaw 
College with its 499 students was afiliatcd. The strength of 
students in the Ravenshaw College showed signs of increase®. 

The newly constituted Legislative Council of Bihar and 
Orissa consisted of the following members from thc Orissa 


Proc., LC—Bengeal, 1909, pp. 100-106. 

lbid., 1911, p. 179. 

tbid, 1909, pp. 179. 

QAR— OD, 1901-1905, p. 40. 

AAR—B & O, 1912-1913, pox. 

In 1912-13, 165 ¢ In 1913-14 M0 ; Tn 1914-15, 488 ; In 1916-17. 499 ; 
AAR— DB XO. 9b po Art; 

Ibid, 191-115. pp. I-14; 

Ibidg., 1916-17, p. 105. 
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Division ; Madhusudan Das and Baikuntha Nath De’ were 
nominated by the Licutcnant Governor; Raja of Kanika, 
Gokulananda Choudhury and Sudam Charan Naik were 
elected by the landholders, District Boards and the Municipal 
Commissioners of the Orissa Division respectively. Khwaja 
Md. Nur was clected to represent the Muhammedan commu- 
nity of Orissa and Chota Nagpur Divisioni. Das did not stay 
for long in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. He 
becamc a member of the Imperial Council on 27 January 1913 
and functioned in that capacity till Junc 1916. 


During his short tenure in the Imperial! Council, Das drew 
the attention of the Government to the fact that Orissa had 
never enjoyed the benefits of the British rule, and would not 
enjoy a fair share of the new administration until the Lieute- 
nant Governor made Orissa his headquarters for at least a part 
of the ycar2. He also explained the necessity of opening a 
port, as well as extending the railways to improve the com- 
munication facilities. He demanded the provision of scholar- 
ships to Oriya boys for technical education, which was the 
primary requisite for industrial growth?. 


The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 


The disturbances in the Punjab, passive resistance move- 
ment and the proposed Montagu-Chelmsford Reform scheme 
created great excitement during 1917-19. Thc imminence of 
constitutional reforms awakened great interest in all political 
quarters. In 1917, the vernacular press and the Utkal Union 
Confcrence stimulated public interest on the issue of ‘Provin- 


1. AAR—PB & O, 1912-13, p. 14. 
2. Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of ITadia, Vol. 1, 
1913, pp. 373 and 376. 


. Ibid., pp. 419 and 422. 
4. Jbid., 1914, pn. 759. 
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cial autonomy’ proposed by Montagul, A call was given to 
mobilise public opinion demanding union of scattered Oriya 
tracts as a prelude (to ‘Provincial autonomy’”?, and a scheme for 
the future political set-up of Orissa was also published. It was 
hoped that Montagu’s liberal outlook would redress the long 
standing grievances of the Oriya pcople. The Press, therefore, 
insisted, that a memorial be presented to the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State on behalf of the aggrieved Oriya community3, 


Montagu's visit was an opportune moment for the propo- 
nents of constitutional rcforms, especially the moderates, 
The modecratc leaders of Orissa, Madhusudan, Raja of Kanika, 
Brajasundar Das8, Gopabandhu Das’, Sudam Charan Naik 
and Harihar Panda presented a memorlal?” in November, 1917 
on hehalf of the Utkal Union Conference, claiming : 


(a) that the Oriya-speaking tracts should be brought 
together under onc scparate administration of the type which 
Bihar and Orissa then had, or 


(b) that, if it be not feasible in the present circumstances to 
organise a separate administration for the Oriya-speaking 
tracts, the proposed united Orissa be placed under the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa for the time being, so that in future, 
it may be developed into a separate administration, Further, 


UD, 24.6.19i6. 

Jbid., 20.10.1917. 

Ibid., 10.11.1917. | 

S. N. Banerjce. A Nation in the Afaking. (1925), pp. 203-313. 

Sce Appendix 1. 

Sec Appendix 1. 

UD, 20.10.1917 and 10.11.1917. 

The memoria! contained four Appendices; Appendix A was a map 
showing the distribution of the Oriya-speaking tracts based upon the 
survey of Dr. G. A. Grierson. Appendix B contained arguments for 
the creation of an Oriya Province. Appendix C contained a list of 
Oriya-speaking tracts proposed to be united together into a province 
and Appendix D was the extract of relevant portions from the 
tamous Risley circular of 1903. 


moma wpe 
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the memorialists asked that if the Oriya-speaking tracts wert 
amalgamated under the Province of Bihar and Orissa, they 
should be given representation in thes legislature and in the 
University, which should cnsure for them a status equal to the 
Biharis, and not subordinate. Thus, the memorialist; made 
their objectives quite clear, that they were. prepared to accept 
amalgamation under the Government of Bihar and Orissa as a 
prelude to tne formation of a separate administrative unitl. 


In support of these demands large public mectings were 
held at Cuttack, presided over by Madhusudan Dus and at 
Berhampur, presided over by the Raja of Parlakimedi®. It was 
‘resolved in the meetings that without political union, the 
Montford Scheme was meaningless for the Oriya-spzaking 
peoples. 

The policy of moderation adopted by the Oriya leaders did 
not go in vain. Montagu, for himself, was not quite happy 
over the way the new Province of Bihar and Orissa had come 
about without the least regard to the culture, language and 
other interests of the Oriyas. He was impressed by the 
arguments for the amalgamation of the Oriya tracts, and 
approved the redistribution of these tracts for forming homo- 
geneous units. The Joint Report on Indian Constitutional 
reforms stated : 


In Orissa and Berar, at all cvents, it seems to us that 
the possibility of instituting Sub-Provinces need not be 
excluded from consideration at a very early date. 


This recommedation for a ‘Sub-Province’ for the Oriya- 
speaking people was really a mujor concession. It provided 


UD, 20.10.1917 and 10.11.1917. 

2. Shiec Krishnachandra Gajapati Narayan Deb, (b. 1892, d. 1974). 
See Appendix 1. 

3. UD, 10.1. 1917 ¢: Uriel Sevak 5 19.918 and 3.10. 1918. 

4. Montagu Chelmsford Report, Pp. 119 (para 246). 
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the Oriya leaders with a spring board for launching their 
political activities in the 1920s. The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms as a whole fell far short of the Oriya expectations. 
The editor of Asha,l (a weekly published from Berhampur) 
commented, that thc Reform Act of 1919 would not be of any 
help to the Oriya causc. Even the proposal for a ‘Sub- 
Province’ had a snag, because thc report stipulated that 
territorial redistributions would ‘not precede, but follow’ 
the reforms, and may be effected by a ‘process of consent’ 
of the ‘Reformed Provincial Governments’. The editor very 
correctly explained that in view of the absence of any Oriya 
member in the Provincial legislatures of Bengal and the Central 
Provinces ‘the process of consent’ id favour of a union of 
the Oriya tracts lying within thz territorry of thosc Provinces 
was certain to be just a pious wish. Similarly, in the Legis- 
lative Councils of Madras, Bibar and Orissa, us the Oriya 
members formed an insignificant minority there was no chance 
of realising the desired consent®. 


The Press and the Associations 


The leading newspapers of the Orissa Division at this time 
were Urkal Dipika, Utkal Sahitya, Samvad Vahika, Odia O 
Navasamvad and Utkal Sevak?. The Star of Utkal published 
from Cuttack was an English edition of the Utkal Dipika. In 
1917, Madhusudan Das started another English paper The 
Oriya as the forum of the Utkal Union Confecence?. All these 


1. dcdsha, 12.1.1920. 

2. This feeling of disappointment was expressed at the fiftcenth session 
of the Ulkal Union Conference, he!d at Puri in D:cember, 1919. 
Samaj, 26.12.1919 and 10.1.1920. 

3. Proc., Bihar and Orissa, Po'itical Department, Special Section, File 
No. 211 of 1919, p. 3. 

4. Proc., Ibid. Letter No. 35 (Contidential) dated, Cuttack, 27 March 
1919, from J. F. Grunning, Commissioner, Orissa Division, to the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
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papers represented modcrate vicws!, which was the temper of 
the period, and gave adequate covcragc to the manifold prob- 
lems of the Oriya Ppcoplc. 

The ‘one of the Oriya Press changed from ‘moderate’ to 
textremist’ after 1919 with the advent of The Samaj, a weekly 
paper cdited by Gopabandhu Das for its ultra nation- 
alism. Samaj was branded as an ‘extremist’ paper by the 
Government?. 


The period witnessed the growth of a number of associa- 
tions with social amelioration and political activity as their 
objectives. Various sections of the Oriya community showed 
greater awareness to their problems and formed these associa- 
tions. The Kayastha Sabha at Cuttack, the Muhammedan 
Association, Baikuntha Nath De Social Club, National Society, 
Sanskrit Samiti and Sanjivani Samiti at Balasore, the Brahmin 
Samiti and the Utkal Samiti Sabha at Puri, though formed to 
promote the interests of particular sections, served extremely 
useful purpose for the community as a whole®, 


But on the economic front the Government could not pre- 
vent the deterioration of certain vital aspects of public life in 
Orissa, thereby creating great discontent. Orissa had a sea 
borne trade carried chiefly through the False Point, Chandbali, 
Balasore and Puri. These ports began to decline at the turn 
of the century due to the introduction of the East Coast 


1. @QAR,—OD, 1901-05, pr. 54; 
Annual Report of Bihar and Orissa to the Government of India, 1919, 
p.7. (Letter No. 2362-C, dated 14 June 1919, from the Chicf 
Secretary to the Secretary, Government of India, Home 
Department). 

2. Ammal Report on Indian Newspapers, 1920, p. 3 ; 
Anmal Report on Newspapers, Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
political, special Department, File No. 163 of 1921 ; Proc. Bihar and 
Orissa Political, Special File No. 37 of 1923, (Sce the ‘Annual 
Report of Donald Weston, Commissioner, Orissa Division, No. 107, 
Con., dated 18 March 1923). 


3. QA4R—OD, 1901-05, pp. 53-54. 
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Railwayl. Thc traflic through the sea was diverted to the 
Railways and thc supervision and the maintenance of the ports 
were in utter neglect. This chaos led to a total stoppage 
of foreign trade. At Cuttack and Puri even the Coastal trade 
came to an abrupt halt?. 


Among the industries, the Utkal Tannery established by 
Madhusudan Das at Cuttack, whose leather products had 
estavlished a high reputation began to suffer heavy financial 
loss by 19203. The Government -evinced no interest in saving 
it from liquidation. Similarly the fine muslin Produced by 
the local weavers of Gulnagar aud Thakurpatna died out 
under competition with the cheaper fabrics imported from 
Calcutta. Even the salt manufacture, once a flourishing indus- 
try, fast dwindled. 


Naturally the people grudged. Economic discontent fanned 
by administrative neglect and apathy turned people desperate. 
They craved for prompt remedial measures; the pro- 
gramme of the Indian National Congress fascinated them as 
never before. 


The policy of moderation adopted by the Oriya leaders did 
not scem to have yielded the desired results. Consequently 
some chose to discard the leadership of Madbusudan Das in 
favour of the new wave of Non-cooperation, that was sweeping 
the country. Under the leadership of Gopabandhu a group 
of young nationalists then joined the All-India movement in 
1920. A new age seemed to dawn on the political life of 
Orissa. 


AAR—OD, 1899-1900, pp. 10-12. 

AAR—B & O, 1973-14, p. $1 and Ibid., 1916-17, p. 50. 
Suryanarayan Das, Desaprano Madhusudan (Oriya), p. 237. 
AAR—OD, 1899-1900, p. 9. 


Sop 
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CHAPTER V 


The Freedom Movement 


The freedom movement in Orissa, by und large, was a 
regional manifestation of the All-India movement, under the 
aegis of the Indian National Congress. The movement had 
two phases : the age of moderates (185-1920) and the era of 
Non-cooperation and civil disobedience (1920-1936). In the 
first phase, Madhusudan Das was the moving spirit of the 
political activitics in Orissa which were spearheaded by the 
Utkal union movement. The leaders of the movement pursued 
a policy of moderation. 


In 1905, a brief spell of the Siwvadeshi movement vas seen 
in Orissa at a few centres. Tn spite of the close proximity to 
Bengal, Orissa remained generally unaffected by the terrorist 
agitation which shook the Province for a while as a new 
phenomcnon in Indian politics. 


With the advent of Gandhi in the Indian National Congress 
and the launching of the Non-cooperation movement in 1920, 
the nature of the freedom movement in Orissa took a new 
orientation. Under the leadership of Gopabandhu Das and 
his associates of Satyabadi, collectively known as the ‘Satyabadi 
group’, the Congress movement began and continued till 
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1931 when the Gandhi-Irwin pact temporarily checked its 
momentum. The Congress party in Orissa thereafter became 
leadcrless and faction ridden with most of the Congressmen 
diverting their attention to the movement for the creation of a 
separate province for the Oriya-speaking people. 


Age of the Moderates 


Political conciousness in Orissa had not percolated to the 
level of the common man in the 19th century maialy on account 
of lack of education. It was restricted to the elite class. There- 
fore, the existence of political organisations and activities 
at places depended on the existence of the~ elite class 
there. 


In the carly 1880s, three socio-political organisations of the 
Oriya-speaking people cropped np at thrce different places. 
The Utkal Sabha or Orissa Association at Cuttack, The 
National Society at Balasore and the Utkal Hitaisini Samaj at 
Parlakimedi!. The members of these associations met periodi- 
cally to dissuss important socio-political questions and passed 
resolutions. After 1885”, they clected their respective delcgates 
for representation in the annual sessions of the Indian National 
Congress. The delcgates were chosen invariably from 
among thc pleaders, land holders and members of the elite 
group?. 


Parlakimcdi estate was in the Madras Presidency. 

Year of cstablishment of the Indian Nationa! Congress. 

Sce the availab'e list of dc'egates as given below : 

1886 (Ca’cutta) — Raja Baikuntha Nath De. 

1888 (Madras) — Madhusudan Das, Plcader Gouri Sankar Roy, 
editor, Utkal Dipika. 

1894 (Mudras}) — B. Rajguru, Dewan Sacasiv Misra, Lan‘! holder. 


wo to — 


( Contimwed en text page ) 
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On their return from the annual session, these delegates 
used to acquaint the members of their respective associations 
with the main events of the Congress, its proceedings and the 
resolutions affecting national interests. This is how the message 
and ideals of the Indian National Congress began to spread in 


Orissal. 


An important point was that the delegates from the Orissa 
Division had no independent political identity in the national 
forum; they were trcated as representatives of Bengal, and as 
such had no role to play for thc interests of the Oriya people. 
They were always outshone and dominated by Bengali stal- 
warts like Surendra Nath Banerjee, Bhurendra Nath Bose and 
others. Not surprisingly, therefore, no Oriya delegate to the 


1895 (Poona) — Padmanav Narayan Deb, Prince of Parlakimedi 
Shyam Sundcr Rajguru, Founder of Utkal 
Hitaisini Samaj and Tutor of the Prince. Dwipayan 
Rao, Scecrctary, Utka! Hitaisini Samaj. 


1896 (Ca'cutta) — Upendra Nath Rai, Land ho'der 
Ramesh Chandra Mandal, do 
Bhagbat Prasad Mohapatra, Pleader 
Baikuntha Nath Pujari, 


Dharanidhar Misra, Mal!guzars of 

Demodar Das, Sambalpur 
1898 (Madras) — Fakir Mohan Scrapati, Land bo!cer. 
1901 (Calcutta) — Jagmohan Lal, Land holder 

Bidhubhusan Banerjec, do 

Bhagwan Chandra Das, do 

Upendra Chandra Roy, do 

Ram Sankar Roy, P’cader 

Nimai Charan Mitra, do 

Janakinath Bosc, do 

Lalit Mchan Sircar „ do 


Refer APprendicces on ‘List of Delegates’ in the Reperts of the Indian 
National Congress relating to the above mentioned years. 


1. UD, 4.2.1888. 
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Congress cver spoke a word on any resolutions discussed at 
the annual scssions. The interests of the Oriya-speaking people 
werc treated with utter disregard in the Madras session of the 
Congress in 1903!. As a reaction to this, Orissa dissociated 
herself from the Indian National Congress. A regional forum 
was Sct up, called the Utkal Union Conference, with a view to 
promoting the Oriya interests?, 


As the Utkal Union Conference identified itself with the 
socio-political aspirations of the Oriya community and guided 
its activities there was no representation of Oriya interests in 
the Indian National Congress. If the stature of the Oriya 
delegates attending the annual Congress sessions was any 
indication of this growing disinterestedness, one should not be 
surprised to sce persons like Padan Sahu, an ordinary trader, 
and Govind Prusti, a goldsmith from Cuttack, and H. M. 
Choudhury, a petition writer of Puri, as delegates to the 
Benares session of the Congress in 19053. There was no 
other delegate from Orissa to this important session of the 
Congress. 


The Oriya leaders, as most Congress leaders of the period 
1885-1905, were moderates, who appeated to the British sense 
of justice and fairplay to redress their grievances. They wanted 
to evoke the British sympathy to the Ociya cause. This is 
evident in the proceedings and resolutions of the Utkal Union 
Conference, whose annual session Provided them with the 
opportunity of ‘most humbly submitting’ their grievances 


1. Sec Supra, pp. 81-82. 

2. Sec Supra p. 86. 

3. RINC, 21st Session, 1905, See Appendix on List of dclegates from 
Bengal. 

4. In this session formal protest against Partition of Bengal was lodged 


and boycott of forcign goods was approved. 
P. Sitaramayya, History of the Indian Nationa! Congress, Vol. I 


(Delhi, 1969) p. 43. 
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beforc the British authoritics, and ‘appealing’ or ‘praying’ for 
‘merciful’ ‘justice’ and ‘sympathy’l, Oriya Jeaders had only 
one political ambition to rcalise : amalgamation of all Oriya- 
speaking tracts. 


The year 1905 saw the emergence of militant nationalism in 
Bengal as a sequel to the partition of the Province. But in spite 
of its close Proximity to Bengal, “Orissa was not affected 
by the terrorist movement launched by the extremists. 


According to the Commissioner of Orissa, the Swadeshi and 
the boycott movement had a very mild effect on Orissa?. The 
movement failed to make any dent in the political quietude of 
the Division; the people were calm, )istless, quite unconcerned 
with the happenings in Bengal. Even the tone of the local 
Press, so reported the Commissioner, was ‘moderate 


throughout”, 


But the contemporary newspapers of Orissa give us no 
picture of such complete placidity. In September 1905, the 
message of Swadeshi appears to have reached Balasore, on 
account of its proximity to Bengal. A crowded public meeting 
was held at Balasorc Town Hall under the Chairmanship of 
Abdus Sobhan Khan to encourage the people to use Indian 
goods in pref-rence to foreign imported ones. A second meet- 
ing was held in the premises of the Barabati M.E. School 
(Balasore) under the Chairmanship of Fakir Mohan Senapati' 
with the same object. The speeches cf Scenapati, Karunakar 
Sahu and Daitari Das inspired the people assembled there to 


1. Like the reso'utions of the Indian National Congress, the Resolu- 
tions passed by the Utkat Union Conference, were unnecessarily 
apotogc}ic in tonc. 

2. QAR—OD, 1901-05, p. 16; AAR—OD, 1908-09, p. 6. 

Ibid. 


4. A powerful writer whose novels ushered an age of renaissance in 
Oriya litcraturc. Attended 1898 Congress session at Madras and 
presided over 13th session of the Utkat Union Conference, at Cuttack 
in 1917. 


ed 
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resolve that they would not use foreign clothes. At Puri too 
there were public meetings to patronise Swadeshi goods and to 
encourage the Swadeshi movement?. 


Soon the Swadesh? wave spread, as the intelligence Reports 
to the Government established. Many pcople in Balasore 
gave up the use of foreign clothes, salt and sugar, and started 
using country made salt and sugar, notwithstanding their 
inferior quality3. A band of nationalists, singing patriotic 
songs and with flags in hand went on a procession througb the 
towoa. They also held a meeting in the Town Hall where 
lectures were dzslivered to encourage native industries. At Puri, 
pleaders and students held two separate meetings, emphasising 
the necessity of indigenous industrics and advocating the 
boycott of forcign goods. 


The ‘moderate’ newspaper Utkal Dipika reported that 
the Swadeshi movement in Cuttack Proved a great success. A 
large quantity of locally-made clotbes was sold in the town, 
and people used them’. On 16 October, an impressive proces- 
sion was brought out with ‘Bande mataram®’ written on the 
flags the men carried, rakhi threads? were bound on the wrists 
of men as a token of brotherly feeling. Hindus and Muslims 
made 2 common cause with once another. During the Dusserah 
festival many people wore locally manufactured coarse, clothes*. 
The editor of Utkal Dipika called upon the people to 


NNPR—Bengal, 1905, WE—23.9.1905. 

Ibid., WE—30.9.1905. 

NNPR—Bengal, WE—7.10.1905 and 28.10.1905. 

Ibid., WE—28.10.1905. 

UD, 30.9.1905. 

A patriotic slogan. 

A mark of unity and protest against the partition of Bengal. 
UD, 21.10.1905. 


< MM NY £ Ww to 
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contribute money as to assistance the Swadeshi movement and 
advised the Swadeshi group to work with prudence!. 


The people of Jaipur, Sukinda, Basudevpur and Sambalpur? 
also responded to the Swadeshi movement with great enthu- 
siasm. Swadeshi articles steadily made their way to the house- 
hold and even the children were reported to have dcveloped 
fondness for Swadeshi toys?. 


Bipin Chandra Pal, the renowned extremist leader of 
Calcutta, visited Cuttack in April 1907 and dclivered two 
lectures in the Municipal compound and the Town Hall, which 
were attended by thousands of earnest listencrs?. 


But the SwadZeshi movement in Orissa lost whatever force 
it had after the split in the Congress at jts Surat session in 
December 1907. The clash between the moderates and the 
extremists created a feeling of uncasiness among the Congress 
followers in Orissa. They, in fact, wanted ‘Swaraj and 
boycott? to be dropped from the Congress programme as 
sources of all troubles?. In Orissa it is the moderate political 
views which prevailed, quite in keeping with the general tone of 
the Utkal union movement. Shortly afterwards the attention 
nf the people was diverted to the Morley-Minto proposals on 
constitutional reforms and the Swadeshi wave subsided. 

Terrorism, which was an important feature of the Bengal 
politics, did not have any effect on Orissa. A few Bengal 
terrorists’ who appeared in Orissa had little success. Oriya 
students? in Calcutta werc deeply influenced by the nationalistic 


NNPR—Bengat, 1905, WE—4.11.1 90S. 

Ibid., WE --25.11.1905. 

Tbit., 1996, WE—19.5.1906. 

Ibid.. 1907. WE—27.4.1907, 

Tbid.. 1908, WE—12.9.1908 and 19.12.1908. 

NNPR—Bengal, 1909, WE—13.2.1909. 

Jatin Das and Sasnnka Sckhar Chakravarty. 
- Atal Bihari Acharya. 


Lo aunnawps 
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fervour, and of all the students, Gopabandhu Das emerged as 
the most prominent. He left an indelible impresss on the 
political movement in Orissa. Gopabandhu attended the 
Calcutta session of the Congress in 1906, and the Resolution 
regarding the national education! passed in the Congress pro- 
foundly influenced his later career. 


After taking the Law degree in 1906, Gopabandhu joined 
the camp of Madhusudan Das, ns a junior in legal practice, but 
kept himself busy in organising youth associations and rclief 
works for the flood victims of Cuttack district?. Witha view 
to implementing the Congress programme of national educa- 
tion he established on 12 August 1909 the Satyabadi School 
near Puri with a small group of 19 students and an exception- 
ally brilliant band of devoted tcachers3. In course of time the 
school grew up as an idcal and renowned national institution 
of the country. The tcachers moulded the character of the 
students be .ides throwing much desired light on Orissan history 
and literature. The set of dedicated men under Gopabandhu 
who shone in public life as philanthropists, legislators, politi- 
cians and journalists, were collectively called the ‘Satyabadi 
group’. These ncw Icaders of Oriya socicty moulded the 
Orissan history and culture to such an extent as to lend justifi- 
cation to the 1920s being called the ‘Satyabadi era’. From the 
1929s new trends were seen in Orissan politics and Oriya litera- 
ture ; a ncw standard in the national life was sct by these 
scholar politicians with Gopabandhbu as their lcader’. 


1. PP. Sitaraumayya. op. cit., p. 85. 

Harekrushna Mahtab (Editor;. History of Freedom Movement in 

Orissa, Yol. Lf (Cuttack. 1957), p. 20. 

3, Lingaraj Misra, Harihar Das, Godavaris Misra, Krupasindhu 
Misra, and Nilakantha Das (joined later). 

4. N. Samantarai, History of Oriya Literarure (in Oriya) (Bhubaneswar, 
1964), p. 600. 

5. M. Mansingh, The Saga of the Land of Jagannath, (Cuttack), p. 227. 
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Gopabandhu had three significant contributions to the his- 
tory of the freedom movement in Orissa; (1) the establish- 
ment of the Satyabadi School where a group of potential 
national leaders obtained their practical training, discipline and 
philosophy of life ; (2) the publication of a weekly newspaper, 
The Samaj to propagate the message and programme of the 
Indian National Congress among the countrymen ; and (3) 
bringing the Congress movement to Orissa and making it a 
vigorous political force. 


Until 1917, Gopabandhu appears to have followed thc 
leadership of the moderates like Madhusudan Das. His last 
work as a moderate was the presentation in 1917 of a memorial 
to Edwin Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, on behalf 
of the Utkal Union Conference. But shortly thercafter, his 
plunge into the all-India Congress movement for the attainment 
of Swaraj led to a rift in the Utkal Union Confcrence?. 


The transformation of the character of the freedom movc- 
ment in Orissa, from ‘Moderation to Gandhian Non-coopcra- 
tion has an interesting history. 


In 1908 when the Utkal Union Conference was in the prime 
of its glory, anonymous letter ‘sent from Puri’ and published in 
the Odia O Navasamvad (a weckly newspaper from Balasorc) 
ridiculed the idea that the Utkal Union Conference should be 
just a ‘thanks giving body’ with no concern for tbe Congress 
programme? and with no concrete achievement to its credit. 
The Jetter said : 


all provincial conferences while working independently 
should at the sam > timc subordinate their own interests to 
the intcrests of the great Indian National Congress, 


® 
1. Sce Supra p. 107. 


2. See Infra, pp. 123-124. 
3. OONS, 29.4.1908. The letter was doled 24.4.1908. 
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which is the centre, the foster mother of all public 
movements in Indial. 

Later, the editor of the Odia O Navasamvad cut a dig at 
Madhusudan Das commenting that the Orissa politics was 
just a ‘One man show’, for which Orissa did not join the 
Bankipur session of the Indian National Congress in 19123. 
On 26 September 1917, the same papcr published a bitter 
criticism of Madhusudan under the caption, ‘Cuttack Chandi 
‘conclave3—The Policy of Exclusion’ : alleging that Madhusu- 
dan was opposed to the Home Rule movement, while the Puri 
group (of Gopabandhu Das) insisted upon Home Rule 
and wholehearted participation of Orissa in that move- 
ment. 

In January 1919 the rift came to the op2n, when Madhusu- 
dan resigned from the editorship of ‘The Oriya’. Following 
him, his trusted lieutenant, Brajasunder Das, resigned from 
his assignment. The 14th session of the Utkat Union Confe- 
rence at Cuttack was presided over by Gopabandhu. In 
course of his Presidential address he urged the abandonment 
of the ‘stereotyped’ way of ‘agitation’ and joining the mains- 
tream of Indian politics, for inculcation of new inspiration 
and new spirit in the Oriyas. He vehemently criticised the 
poor performance of the Conference over the past fiftcen years 
under the modcrate leaders’. 


The Puri session of the Utkal Union Conference in Decem- 
ber 1919 gave further strength to those who wanted to merge 
the provincial organisation with the Indian National Congress. 
Chandrasekhar Behera of Sambalpur. as President of the 
session, supported Gopabandhu’s stand?. 


OONS, 29.4.1908. The letter was dated 24.4.1908. 
OONS, $.1.1913. 
The residence of Madhusudan Das was situated on the Cuttack 
Chandi road at Cuttack and was the centre of ‘Moderate? politics. 
4.  Urkal Sevak. 8.5.1919. 
5. Jbid., 8.5.1919. 


Wo 
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h 


At the speciai Calcutta session in September 1920, the 
Indian National Congress took a firm pledge for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj and adopted the policy of progressive Non- 
violent Non-cooperation!. Gopabandhu Das and Jagabandhu 
Singh of Puri attended this session, fully supporting the 
decision to launch the Non-cooperation movement?. 


The Non-cooperation resolution was highly appreciated by 
the nationalists in Orissa and as many as twenty-seven delega- 
tes including Gopabandhu attended the historic Congress 
session at Nagpur in December 19203. On their return from 
Nagpur. most of these delegates stayed at Chakradharpur to 
attend the 16th annual session of the Utkal Union Conference. 
On Madhusudan Das declining to preside over this session as 
planned earlier, Jagabandhu Singh? of Puri was nominated as 
the President by the Reception Committee. 


The Chakradharpur session of the Utkal Union Conference 
was a personal triumph for Gopabandhu. The Satyabadi 
group succeeded in getting a Resolution passed to the effect 
that the Uitkal Union Conferencs would adopt the Nons 
cooperation programme of the Congress and join the All- 
India movement©,. The movement launched by Madhusudan 
Das for effecting the amalgamation of the Oriya-spcaking 
tracts was now suspended in favour of a mass movcment for 
Swaraj lcd by the Satyabadi group undcr Gopabandhu Das?. 
Thus a new chapter in the history of the freedom movement in 
Orissa began, and the age of moderation was over. 


1. PP. Sitaramayva, op. cit., pp. 202-03. 
2. UD, 11.9.1920. 


3. Harckrushna Mahtab, Sadhanar Pathe, (Autobiography in Ori 
Part 1 (1972), p. 28. oy Ma 


4. Hc declined at the last moment. 

5. Sce Appendix 1. 

6. 127 votcs werc cast in favour of the Resolution and 16 against. 
OONS, 6.1.1921. 

7. Ibid., 27.1.1921. 
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The Non-cooperation movement 


In the Nagpur scssion, the principle of forming provinces on 
linguistic basis was approved!., It was also decided to make 
Orissa a base of the Congress movement, for which a provin- 
cial committee, called the Utkal Pradesh Congress Committee, 
was constituted in 19212. Gopabandhu Das became its Presi- 
dent, Ekram Rasool, the Vice-President, and Bhapgirathi 
Mahapatra and Brajabandhu Das respectively as the Secretary 
and joint Secretary. An cxecutive Committee of the Provincial 
Congress Coiamittee with twelve members was also formed?, 
followed by District Committees in Cuttack, Balasore, Puri, 
Sambalpur and Ganjam!. 


There was in Orissa no dearth of enthusiastic members 
either to lead the Congress organisation, or to execute its pro- 
gramme of Non-cooperation. Nabakrushna Choudhury, 
Nityananda Kanungo, Nilakantha Das’, Braja Mohan Panda, 
Laxinarayan Misra, Atal Bihari Acharya¢, Rajkrisna Bose and 
Gopabandhu Choudhury? were the prominent young leaders 
wedded to the ideals of Mahatma Gandbi. 


The Non-cooperation movement spread like the prairie fire 
in Orissa. On 24 January 1921, Gopabandhu Das explained 


1. PP. Sitaramayvya or. cit., p- 209. 

2. Soon after thcir rcturn from Nagpur via Chakradharpur, the Con- 
gress group consisting of Gopabandhu Das, Harckrushoa Mahtab, 
Jadumani Mangaraj, Niranjan Patnaik, Jagabandhu Singh, Bhagirathi 
Prasad Mahaputra, Mukund Prasad Das and others sat down to 
constitute the Proviocial Organisation. 

Samoj, 5.3.1921. 

4. The District Committee of Puri had been formed io September, 1920 
with Gopabandhu Das as President and Sures Chandra Ghose aod 
Acrtatran Misra as the Joint Sccretarics. 

Samaj, 4.9.1920. 

Sec Appendix I. 

Ibid. 

7. dJbid., 
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thc significance of the movement to a large gathering at 
Cuttack and there was scen an unprecedented enthusiasm for 
spreading the movement far and wide. A series of public 
meetings were held at Mansingpatna, Jagannathballav!, 
Balanga, Satyabadi, Jajpur, Korai, Parlakimedi Tekkali®, 
Kendrapara, Jagatsingpur, Aska and Ganjam?. Gopabandhu 
moved from place to placc like the apostle of Non-coopecration 
explaining the meaning and necessity of Siwaraj and exhorting 
that each individyal should play a role for the attainment of 
Swaraj. Rajkrisna Bose and Jadumani Mangaraj were deputed 
for publicity work in Jaipur and Kendrapara areas respectively. 
Nilakantha Das assumed the responsibility of spreading the 
mevement in the Sambalpur district. 


At Balasore, Soro and Bhadrak large crowds assembled in 
the public meetings held respectively on 23, 24 and 26 
February. Gopabandhu and Jagabandhu toured the entire Puri 
district for long seven days, holding mass mcetings at Satyabati, 
Keshpur, Malud and Puri’. 


The movement did not rcmain limited to the urban areas, 
for students who had left schools and colleges in response to 
the call of Gandhi went to their respective villages and propa- 
gated the Congress ideas. At Cuttack a group of such students 
organised Utkal Swarajya Volunteers League with Brajabandhu 
Das as the organising secretary. 


Besides organising public meetings, the lcaders called upon 
the people to boycott educational institutions, Councils and the 
Courts, to give up government employments and practise 
tempcrance. Students of Sambalpur Zilla School were pioneers 


1. Samaj, 12.2.1921. 
2. Ibid. 

3. JIbid., 19.2.1921. 
4. 


Samaj, 26.2.1921. 
Ibid., 19.3.1921. 
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in boycotting English education, and for them a national school 
was established on the Satyabadi model under the supervision of 
Nilakantha Das! at the local Fraser Club building. Nilakantha 
received enthusiastic support from Chandra Sekhar Behera 
and his two sons-in-law, Bhagirathi Misra and Ganes Prasad 
Padhi in establishing the school®, 


In response to the call, Gopabandhu Choudhury tendered 
his resignation from the lucrative job of a Deputy Collector, 
Purna Chandra Das and Raghunath Misra from teachership, 
Khetra Mohan Mohanty and Hari Charan Mohanty also 
gave up their povernment jobs?. 


People picketed before liquor shops to prevent the sale of 
drink. In several villages, Panchayats or local arbitration 
courts were established to solve local litigations amicably. 
Filing of suits in government courts was discouraged. A few 
Ashrams came into cxistence at places like Cuttack, 
Jagatsingpur, and Jaipur to spread the message of Non- 
cooperation. 

There was a total boycott of the Council cleclions, and in 
many placcs ballot boxes were brought back empty from the 
polling booths. 


When in March the spirit of nationalism was at its peak, 
Gandhi visited Orissa and went round Bhadrak, Cuttack, 
Satyabadi, Puri and Berhampur. This visit intensified the 
frecdom movement in Orissa’, and lhe membership of the 
Congress party increased when memters of the depressed 
classes joined it®. 


Samaj, 30.4.1921. 
Ibid., 6.2.1978. 
Ibid., 21.5.1921. 
1bid., 19.3.1921. 
Samaj, 28.3.1921. 
6. Ibid. 
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In July-August 1921, the movement to boycott foreign 
clothes reecived great momentum when the visit of the Prince 
of Walcs was announced. On 17 November, the day the Prince 
landed at Bombay, there was a general hartal at Cuttack!, with 
all shops and markets remaining closed®. 


Attitudc of the Government 


The Government’s rcaction to the Non-cooperation move- 
ment was onc of determination to scotch it3. G. Rainy, the 
Chicf Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa, sub- 
mitted a lengthy brief on “Attitude of Government towards 
the Non-cooperation movement’, to the Governor, soliciting 
his approval to the proposed policies. The Chief Secretary 
suggestcd a vigorous country-propaganda, besides mobilising 
the support of loyal groups of landed aristocrats, ruling chiefs, 
and Government officials to neutralise the effects of the sedi- 
tious speeches of Congress leaders. He was also in favour of 
strong action under the provisions of the Indian Pena! Code 
and Criminal Procedure Code to deal with offences like the 
holding of seditious meetings and circulation of seditious 
literature. Hc was not rcluctant to intern seditious Persons 


AAR—DB & O, 1921, p. 153. 


2. Against such swelling tide of popular cnthusiasm and incressing 
mass participation in the national movement, the native newspapers, 
excepting The San:oj and Utkal Sevak mainiained an attitude of 
unusual calm and moderation. 

Annual Report on Newspapers, Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
Political—Special File No. 163 of 1921. 

The Commissioner, Orissa Division appreciated the role of Utrkal 
Dipika “for resisting the incitement to go in for notoriety”. 

.Jbid., Letter No. 154-C dated Cuttack, 2 April 1921, from J. F. 
Grunning to th: Chicf Secretary, Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
But in 1922, Utkal Dipika was considered to be an ‘extremist’ paper 
like Samaj and Seva, whereas Urkal Sevak was taken as a moderate 
paper. The extremist papers were unanimous in demanding Swaraj 
for India. 

Annual Report on Newspapers, Bihar and Orissa, 1922. 

3. Minutes to Procecdings—Government of Bihar and Orissa, 

Political—Specia i, No. 144 of 1921, 
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without trial under the Defence of India Rules, or Regula- 
tion 111 of 1818, but thought that such action should be resor- 
ted to as a last measure! 


Accordingly, the Government of Bihar and Orissa issued 
the famous Rainy circular?, intimating the District Officers, 
that the 


Government views the movement with utter disap- 
proval, as tending to lawlessness and ultimately 
to anarchy, and that they will not hesitate to 
employ all lawful and reasonable means to combat 
it. 


The District and Sub-Divisional Officers were asked to tour 
their respective areas, try their best to restrain the political 
leaders and dissuade pcople from aggravating lawlessness by 
joining the movement?. 


The Government hoped that the movement would not last 
long to merit any drastic measures. Soon, however, it proved 
a vain hope. The movement showed no signs of abatement, 
and then the Government struck. Rajkrisna Bose was arrested 
on 21 June 1921—Orissa’s first political prisoner and was sen- 
tenced to one ycar’s imprisonment’. Then followed Gopaban- 
dhu Das, J.dumani Mangaraj, Kamruddin Hug, Krutibas 
Nanda, Digambar Srichandan, Ananta Misra, Govind Misra, 
Maulavi Hussain, Babaji Ramdas, Satyabadi Nanda, Nand- 
kumar Puhan, Jagabadhu Chakravarty, Balaram Das, Daitari 


1. Minutes to Procecdings—Governmcent of Bihar and Orissa, 
Politica!—Spnecial, No. 144 of 1921. 

2. No. 158-C dated, Patna, 31 January 1921. From G. Rauiny to All 
District Oflicers. 

3. ° Jbid. 

4. No. 161-C dated, Patna, 31 January 192; Also sce D.O. Letter No. 
156 dated Dcthi, 30 January 1921 from S.P.O.’Donocl, Secretary, 
Home, to G. Rainy. 

5. Samaj, 25.6.1921. 
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Sahu, Baikuntha Rana, Ramchandra Panigrahi, Madhusudan 
Misra, Lachhman Tripathy, Nisakar Misra, Banchhanidhi 
Mohanty, Harekrushna Mahtab. Bhairab Chandra Maha- 
patra, Abhiram Nanda, Mathura Mohan Behera and Purna 
Chandra Naikl. 


In spite of the repressive measures, more and more men got 
enrolled as Congress members. By the end of June 1921 the 
Congress could claim 40,000 members?. 


After the suspension of the Non-cooperation movement in 
June 1922, the Congress Working Committee appointed a 
Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee? to tour the country 
and report on the possibility of again starting the movement. 
The Committee visited Cuttack on 3 August 1922. It recorded 
the evidence of Gopabandhw Choudhury, Nilakantha Das, 
Godavaris Misra, and a few others, who were still outside the 
jail. These leaders were of the opinion that the Province of 
Utkal—as it was called by the leaders of the Coogress—was not 
yet ready for mass civil disobedience, although individual civil 
disobedience could be Jaunched!. 


By the end of 1922, almost all the Congress leaders of 
Orissa had been put behind the bars, which caused a great set 
back to the nationalist movement. With Gopabandhu Das 
in jail, the Congress organisation in Orissa developed many 
troubles; there was clear lack of enthusiasm for party work in 
the rank and file and of party discipline aod unity in the 
leaders. Party work slackened considerably and the provincial 


— 


Samaj, 3.12.1921. 
2. JIbid., 9.7.1921. 
3. Cha‘'rman — Hakim Ajmal Khan. 
Members — Pandit Motilal Nehru, VJ. Patel, Dr. Ansari, C. 
Rajgopalachar;j, S.K.R. Iyengar, and Seth Chothbani. 
P. Sitaramayaa, op. cit., p. 243. 
4. Harckrushoa Mahtab (Editor), History of ¥reedom Movement in 
Orissw, Yol, HL. p. 65. 
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organisation became weak!, Nilakantha, Godavaris and other 
members of the Satyabadi group formed the ‘Swarajya Party’ 
in February 1923, which Harekrushna Mahtab strongly 
opposed?. A crisis of leadership developed, weakening the 
Congress party in Orissa?. 


In the Delhi session of the Congress in September 19.3 a 
decision in favour of Council entry was taken. It was also 
decided to contest for the ensuing Municipal elections in 
October. Both the Swarajya party and the Congress party 
joined in electioneering. Nilakantha Das and Bhubanananda 
Das® got elected to the Central legislative Assembly, and Gada- 
varis, Jagabandhu, Radharanjan Das and Bhagbat Prasad 
Mahapatra to the Legislative Council of Bibar and Orissa. The 
Swarajya party secured a working majority in most of the 
District Boards; old, experienced members were substituted by 
exuberant and inexperienced youths. The Loca! Boards soon 
became platforms for the propagation of political views; attem- 
pts were made to hoist the Swarajya Flag on the Municipal 
buildings and the employees were advised to use KhadiS, 
Public money was spent liberally to popularisc the ideals of 
Swadesh. Steps were taken to make spinning compulsory in 
primary schools, which earned them the Government's threat 
to withdraw grants from the Local Boards”, 


The suspended movement for the amalgamation of Oriya 
tracts received a spur when the Utkal Union Conference was 


1. Harekrushna Mahtab, Sadhanar Pathe,—on. cit., p. 88. 

Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das formed the Swarajya party in All- 
India level on 1.1.1923 with the aim of attaining Dominion Status, 
Their method was that of ‘obstructionism’, i. c., to oppose every 
measure of the Government and destroy the British bureaucracy. 
Harekrushna Mahtab, Sadhanar Pathe, pp. 94 and 122. 

To scek election to the Provincial and Central legislaturcs. 

Scc Appendix. 1. 

AAR—B & O. 1924-25, p. 3. 

Ibid., 1925-26, p. 29. 
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revived at Berhampur in March 1923. Now a compromise 
was struck between the old moderates and the new Swarajists by 
the adoption of certain Congress programmes like Khadi, 
national cducation, village organisations etc. as the basic 
Principles of the Conferencel!. 


The first session of the Utkal Provincial Congress Commi- 
ttee was held at Cuttack on 28 and 29 June 1924 with Acharya 
Prafulla Chandra Roy, an eminent scientist of Bengal, as the 
President. In this Conference Madhusudan Das was enrolled 
as a membcr of the Congress party?. Another notablc achieve- 
ment was the formation of the Utkal Women’s Conference, 
sponsored by Sarla Devi. Other leading members of this 
organisation were Rasomoni Dei, Haimavati Dci and Kishore- 
moni Dei3. This was the most encouraging phase of the 
freedom movement in Orissa, when the conservative Oriya 
women gave up the security of their homc to suffer the 
privations of public life. 


Political scence in Orissa for a few years after this was calm 
and placid. The Utkal Provincial Congress Committec held 
conferences at regular intervals to keep up the image of the 
Congress organisation4, Thc district level Congress Commi- 
ttees continued functioning, the use of Khadi was popularised, 
and the cvils of untouchability were brought home to the 
pcople. Leaders attempted to establish Congress Committees 
in each Police Station of the Cuttack district’, Gandhi’s 
visits to Cuttack in August 1925 and December 1927 were 
landmarks in the political movements in Orissa6. 


Samaj, 2.4.1923. 

UD, 7.6.1924 and 5.7.1924. 

UD, 12.7.1924. 

lbid., 5.7.1924, 14.11.1925, 23.3.1929 ; Samaj, 19.3.1930. 
UD, 1.5.1926. 

Jbid., 22.8.1925 and 17.12.1927. 
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With the premature death of Gopabandhu on 17 June 1928, 
the Congress leadership in Orissa suffered an irreparable loss. 
The mantle of Icadership now fell upon younger men : Gopa- 
bandhbu Choudhury, Mahtab, Nilakantha, Rajkrisna, Bhagira- 
thi, Bhubanananda, Laxminarayan and Biswanath Das. The 
Utkal Students Confcrence functioned as a younger branch of 
the Congress partyl. 


The Civil Disobedience movement 


With the civil disobedience movement in 1930, the political 
barometer in Orissa shot up, bringing an end to the placidity 
in the Congress movement following the death of Gopabandhu 
Das. The Swarajist members —Nilakantha, Lingaraj, Godavaris 
and Napdkishore withdrew from the Legislatures. And pow all 
eycs were focussed on an up and coming leader—Harekrushna 
Mahtab?. 


During Gandht’s visit to Ocissa in December 1927, Mahtab 
had discussed with him the prospects of a Salt campaign, and 
Gandhi’s reaction was encouraging’. Now, when the time for 
civil disobedience campaign came, Mahtab selected Inchudi a 
coastal village in the Balasore district as Orissa’s Dandi to 
launch the Salt Satyagraha. Gopabandhu Choudhury and 
Mabtab had been appointed respectively as the President and 
Secretary of the Utkal Provincial Congress Comnmiittee for 
1930. A batch of twenty-one Satyagrahis was selected as the 
first group of voluntcers to proceed from Cuttack to Inchudi 
on foot. Gopabandhu was selected as the leader of the Satya- 
grahis1. On the day of their march, the entire city of Cuttack 
was on the strcet to felicitate them. 


1. UD., 20.10.1928. 

2. Mahtab was born ina Zamindar family of Agarpara in Balasore 
district on 21 November 1899. He left Ravenshaw College to join 
freedom movement in 1921. See Appendix 1. 

Mah(ab, Sadhanar Pathe, op. cit., p. 115. 

For full list see Prajatantra. 7.4.1930. 

Prajatantra, 3.3.1930. 
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Two days after (i.e. on 8 April 1930) the news of the arrest 
of Gopabandhu Choudhury and Atal Bihari Acharya caused 
great commotion at Cuttack, leading to strike, picketing and 
processions!. Then there was a heavy spate ‘of arrests and 
convictions?. But the Salt Campaign at Inchudi continued 
unabated, notwithstanding the arrest of its chief organiser, 
Mahtab, and hundreds of other Satyagrahis. Undaunted by 
police repression, the womcnfolk of the neighbouring villages 
and towns ‘joined the movement to break the Government’s 
salt laws. Sarla Devi, Rama Devi, Malati Devi, Sabitri, 
Ambika and hundreds of women voluntcers showed great 
courage to kecp the movement on?2. Soon the movement 
spread to Puri, Huma, Sriramchandrapur!, Kujang and 
Kakatpur5. The Salt Satyagraha at Inchudi stirred the people 
of Orissa as never before. But the Gandhi-Irwin pact 
(March 1931) brought the movement to rather a sudden 
end. 


For five years hereafter the Congress movement languished 
partly due to n cris's in leadership and partly due to an All- 
Party effort to expedite the creation of a separate Orissa Pro- 
vince. The death of Gopabandhu Das had created a void in 
the party since 1928, Jeaving it almost leaderless®%, In addition 
to that, dissension among the prominent Congressmen of 
Orissa soon after the Gandhi-Irwin pact had a dampening 
effect on the rank and file?. In September 1921, Nilakantha 
Das resigned from the Party leadership, followed by Gopaban- 
dhu Choudhury, the General Secretary (who tendered resigna- 


Prajatantra ; 14.4.1930. UD, 12.4.1930. 
UD, 19.4.1930. 
Projatantra, 28.4.1930 and $.5.1930. 
UD, 17 5.1930. 
Ibid., 31.5 1930 and 7.6.1930. 
Utkal Sevak, 27.2.1930. 


Projotantra, 27.4.1931. An open letter of Harckrushna Mahtab to 
Laxminarayan Patnuik may be seen. 
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tion ‘out of disgust’)!. Shortly thereafter, Mahtab, too, 
resigned as Senanayak of the Volunteer Corps?. There was no 
cooperation among the leaders for organising the proposed All- 
India Congress session at Puri, and repeated appeals of 
Mahtab for collective effort had no effect?. 


Another factor which precipitated the estrangement among 
the leaders and slowed down Congress activities in Orissa was 
the question of the separate Orissa Province. At the Utkal 
Provincial Congress Committee meeting held at Balasore in 
March 1931, Congressmen under the Presidentship of Nilakan- 
tha passed a resolution urging the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee to expedite the formation of the separate Orissa 
Province and regretting the disregard, apathy and negligence 
shown by the Indian National Congress to solve the Oriya 
problemi. There were some leaders who wanted that the 
Oriya problem should be given higher priority over national 
problems. Lingaraj MisraS, editor, The Samaj called upon his 
Congress colleagues to attoch greatcr importance to the inte- 
rests of Orissa than national interests’. The wind was now 
blowing in favour of mobilising the OrisSa Congress towards 
creation of ae pirate province. However, Mahtab differed 
from this general consensus. He urged the Orissa Congress to 
fight first for Sivaraj; attainment of the country’s independence 
he was sure, would be followed by the redressal of the Oriya 
grievances?. He felt that the creation of a separate Orissa 
Province would automatically follow Swaraj like ‘day following 
the dawn’. 


1. Same}, 2.9.1931. 

2. Ibid., 9.9.1931 ; Nilakantha was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committec for the propossd Congress session at Puri. 

3.  Prajatantra. 23.11.1931 ; S. N. Patnaik, Odisare Swadhinata Andolana 
(Oriya) (Cuttack, 1972). pp. 95-96. 

4. Asha, 16.3.1951. 

5. See Appendix L 

6. Samaj. 9.5.1931 5 See the editorial. 

TIT.  Prajatantra, 23.41.1931. 

8. Ibid. Also sce Mahtub. Sadhanar Pathe, op. cit., p. 168. 
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In view of such differences, the situation in the Congress 
Party of Orissa began to deteriorate. The Provincial and 
District Committees lost their cftectiveness and purpose’. No 
wonder, therefore, that, Nabakrushna Choudhury, an impor- 
ant Congressman, openly alleged that the Orissa Congress had 
two factions—one group consisting of Nilakantha Das, 
Sasibhusan Rath? and Lingaraj Panigrahi®, the other group 
consisting of Mahtab, Gopabandhu Choudhury and Prana- 
krushna Padhiari'’. The Press also openly criticised the lack 
of discipline and diplorable state of affairs in the Congress 
organisation in Orissa. It justifiably called the Orissa Congress 
a faction-ridden party having three rival groups, eE.g. 
the Gandhi group, the Socialist group and the Council 
group’. 


But even when the Congress organisation in Orissa weak- 
ened itself by internal differences, there was a silver lining in 
the cloud. The Oriyas renewed their agitation for the attain- 
ment of political unity in the form of a province with all 
Oriya-speaking tracts as its constituents?. An All-Party 
conference was convened at Cuttack on 2 May 1931, under 
the Chairmanship of Harihar Das’, where it was resolved to 
work unitedly for the creation of a separate Orissa Province. 
A number of committees were formed to look after finance, 
publicity, collection of documents and evidences in favour of 


Samaj, 21.7.1935. 

Sce Appendix 1. 

Ibid. 

Asha, 3.2.1936 and 24.2.1936. | 

Tbid., 4.3.1936 ; Also sec Mahtab, Sadhanar Pathe, op. cit., p. 175. 
Samaj, 3.5.1931. 6.5.1931, 15.5.1931, 25,5.1931, 15.6.1931, 17.6.1931, 
28.6.1931, 18.7.1931, 20.7.1931, 27.7.1931, 3.8.1931, 19.8.1931 and 
24.8.1931. 

Prajarantra, 27.4.1931, 1.6.1931, 16.11.1931, 23.11.1931 and 14.12.1931. 


7. He belonged to the Satyabadi group. 
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amalgamation of all Oriya-spcaking tracts!. It was heartening 
to see leadcrs of various partics and factions working harmoni- 
ously for the common cause in the Leaders’ conference on 12 
February 1933. Their unity was vindicated when thcy were 
blessed by the Grand Olid Man of Orissan politics, Madhusudan 
Das, for success in their noble endeavour?. 


eR ee ro 
1. Sama, 3.5.1931. 
2. Ibid., 15.2.1933. 
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Towards A Separate Province 


Under pressure from the ‘moderates’ like Sachchidananda 
Sinha of Bihar and the Raja of Kanika, the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council in 1920 discussed the famous Sinha Resolution 
to collect through a Committee of both officials and non- 
officials such material infoimation from the Governments cf 
Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, Madras and the Central Provinces as 
would facilitate the amalgamation of all Oriya-speaking tracts 
under one administration. These Provincial Governments 
werc asked to collect relevant statistics on Oriya population, 
areas where Oriya was spoken on the basis of 1921 census and 
other details. In 1924 the Philip and Duff Inquiry committee 
setup by the Government of India to ascertain the desire of the 
Oriya-speaking people of the Madras Presidency on the ques- 
tion of amalgamation with the Orissa Division conducted an 
on the spot enquiry and submitted a favourable report. 


However, all these steps ultimately produced no tangible 
results. The statistical figures, the detailed investigation and 
the comprehensive reports were of no avail to soften the 
stubborn reluctance of some of the Provincial Governments 
to part with the Oriya-speaking ¢racts. Though the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa were willing to accept all the Oriya- 
speaking tracts within their administrative framework in 
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deference to the wishes of the Oriya people, they were scared 
by the financial implications of the amalgamation. 


Towards 1927 it was noticed that the Oriyas had abandoned 
their desire for a mere amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking 
tracts. They demanded a separate province. Since such a 
demand could not be met immediately by the Government of 
India, they decided to refer the matter to the Royal Statutory 
Commission. The Commission visited India in 1929. 


(Il) THE PREPARATORY STAGE, 1920-1925 


The year 1919 was a critical one for the Utkal Union 
Conference on account of the desire of the Satyabadi group to 
eschew moderation and adopt Non-cooperation. At the Puri 
session Chandrasekhar Behera, the President, strongly urged 
the necessity of joining the Indian National Congress. The 
delegates also discussed the proposed Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms scheme and resolved! that, though the Reform Act 
of 1919 was a definite step towards associating the Indians with 
the administration, it would not benefit the Oriya-speaking 
people unless they were brought under one administrative 
setup. The Conference thereupon requested Sachchidananda 
Sinha and the Raja of Kanika? to move resolutions in the 
Imperial Legislative Council for the amalgamation of the 
scattered Oriya tracts?. 


Sinha Resolution 


On 20 February 1920, the Sinha Resoldtion was passed 
in the Imperial Legislative Council, recommending to the 
Government that a mixed committee of oflicials and non- 


1. Resolution IV of Puri session; Utkal Sevak, 8.5.1919. 

2. Both were members of the Imperial Legislative Council. 

3. The Resolution was proposed by Brajasunder Das and seconded by 
the Raja of Jeypore. Utikal Seva, 1.1.1920 and Samaj, 26.12.1919. 
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officials be appointed to formulate a scheme for the amalgama- 
tion of the Oriya-spcaking tracts at present administered or 
controlled by the Governments of Madras, Bengal and the 
Central Provinces with the existing Orissa Division of the 
Province of Bihar and Orissal. 

Sinha was hopeful that the pcople of Bihar had no objec- 
tion cither to the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts, or 
even to the separation of Orissa from Bihar and its formation 
as a scparate province?. 


Supporting the resolution, the Raja of Kanika, himself 
a great champion of the Utkal union movement, in an 
impassioned spccech traced the history of the amalgamation 
movement since Sir Stafford Northcote’s suggestion in 1868, 
and called upon the Government of India to safeguard the 
Oriya nationality and culture by mitigating the evils of 
political dismemberment. 


The resolution got considerable support from the house. 
Surendra Nath Banerjee, while apprcciating the Oriya grievan- 
ces pointed out the nced for the carly amalgamation of the 
scattered Oriya-speaking tracts?. 


B. N. Sharma, a representative from Madras, stated that 
in support of a sub-province for Orissa he was even prepared 
to launch a vigorous agitation. He fclt that the Oriyas of 
Ganjam under the Madras Presidency were being looked after 
very well and their transfer to Bihar and Orissa would not 
bring any material change in the situation, as the Oriyas would 
continue to remain a minority in the province®. 


1. Proc., Home—Pub., May 1920, No. 203-203A. 
2. Proccedings of the Indian Legislative Council, April 1919—March 
1920, Vol. LVI, pp. 831f. 


3. Ibid. 
4. Ibid. 
5. Proceedings of the Indian Legislative Council, op. cit., pp. 831f. 
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Reaction of the Government 


The Government of India nourished serious doubt about 
the various implications of the issue. Conversion of 
Orissa into a sub-provincc was considered a difficult proposi- 
tion. Besides, amalgamation of the Oriya-spcaking areas 
under Bihar and Orissa would not bea wise stcp in view of 
the remotencss of certain areas to be amalgamated!. The Home 
Member, however, admitted in the Council that the Govern- 
ment were aware of the disadvantages under which the Oriyas 
lived. Though the Government of India sympathised with the 
aspirations of the Oriyas, they must wait for an expression of 
opinion by the Provincial Legislative Councils before insisting 
upon the appointment of a committee to investigate the 
problem. However, the Home Member assured that if he 
could secure the approval of the Governor General-in-Council, 
he would have a full investigation of the facts to ascertain the 
views of the local Governments, and “prepare such materials 
for the use of the new Governments as may assist them in 
arriving at a just decision in this matter””?. 

The assurances of the Home Member was ratified by the 
Viceroy on 25 March 1920, and the concerned local Govern- 
ments were asked to furnish the following information by 1 
December 19203; 

(i) the wishes of the people affected by the proposal, 
(ii) to prepare maps showing within what arcas the 
Oriya-speaking inhabitants were confined, 
(iii) to collect up-to-date census statistics showing the 
various races inhabiting the tracts affected, 


1. Proc., Hoine—Pub., May 1920, No. 203-203A, Sce Note by Sir 
William Vincent, the Home Member dated 3 February 1920, 

2. Proceedings, Home—Pub., May 1920, No. 203-203A. Scc Notc by 
Sir William Vincent, dated 3 February 1920. 

3. Jbid., Letters No. 1375, Home, Public, datcgy Simla, 22 May 1920, 
issued to the Chief Secretaries to the Governm®et of Madras, Bengal 
Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces. 
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(iv) and to furnish information showing the existing 
arrangements for the education of the Oriya 
children and the extent to which Oriya was being 
used as a Court language. 


Views of the Local Governments 
Bengal 


The Government of Bengal, in response to the querries, 
replied that the only area it had with Oriya-speaking inha- 
bitants was the district of Midnapore!. Here the Oriya- 
speaking tracts were very irregularly located in six police 
stations : Ramnagar, Egra, Mohanpur, Danton. Nayagram 
and Gopibatllabhpur. The density of the Oriya population also 
varied in an irregular manner. The language of these people 
was a mixture of Oriya and Bengali, and they showed no 
desire to be transferred to the proposed Sub-Province of 
Orissa?2. Bengali was both the medium of instruction in 
educational institutions and the Court Janguagce. For all these 
reasons, the Government of Bengal found no justification in 
proposing the transfer of the Oriya speaking tracts of the 
Midnapore district to the proposed Sub-Province. 


1. Bengal, Political Department, Letter No. 1173 p. Calcutta, 27 Janu- 
ary 1922. 


2. On the basis of 1921 census the Bengal Government attached the 
following statement : 


Station ing Oriya fopu'ation Oriya 51 census 
Ramnpagar 175 76039 0% 67% 
Egra 216 73176 0% 93% 
Mohanpur 25980 27496 ୨୮% 93% 
Danton 29324 85133 34 % 39 % 
Nayagram 12985 38673 33% 25 % 
Gopiballabhpur 61944 1315 55% 38 % 


Ref : Home—Pub., 1922, No. 669, Pp. 136. 
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The Central Provinces 

The Government of the Central Provinces held that the 
Oryas in Raipur and Bilaspur districts were living happily with 
the local people, and were not interested jn amalgamation! 
with Orissa or for separation from the Central Provinces. The 
Oriya tracts in the Bilaspur district suffered from no serious 
disadvantage, Oriya was taught in all schools with Hindi as 
an optional subject in the two higher classes. In the Phuljhar 
estate of the Raipur district, the Central Provinces Government 
admitted the existence of an Oriya movement?, but objected to 
its transfer to Orissa, as the non-Oriya population would face 
the same disadvantages which the Oriyas complained. As for 
the Khariar Zamindari, though the Central Provinces Govern- 
ment saw a good ground for its transfer to Orissa—ftor the 
Orissa constituting 77% of the total population lived in a 
compact area3—they did not express any definite opinion on 
the proposal of its transfer. All that they said was that the 
question had better be left for the consideration by the 
reformed Legislative Council!. 


1. Letter no. 325/404 IT dated 14/17 February 1922. 

2. Itis on record that Bhawani Shankar Singh. the Zamiodar of Padam- 
pur and Chandrapur had memoriatised the Viceroy (Chelmsford) for 
amalgamation of his estate with Sambalpur district. 

Proc., Homce—Pub., July 1920, No. 227-230. 

He was informed by the Government of India that the future posi- 
tion of his estate would be decided by the new legislaturc. 
Government of India, Letter No. 1885, Simla, 16 July 1920. 

3. From this view, the Central Provinces Government subsequently 
recoiled and did not agree for transfer of Khariacr. 

4. The Centra! Provinces Goveroament furnished the following popula- 
tion statistics of the Oriya-spcaking tracts in their area. 


Arca Oriya Hindi Chatisgarhi or Laariyu 
percentage Percentage language %/, 
Chandrapur 4 — 79 
Padampur 76 — 8! 
Raigarh 12 — © 82 
Sarangarh 20 78 noe 
Khariar 77 18 — 
Phuljhar 49 a 44 


Central Provinces Government letter No. 1087-1162, H, dated 28 July 
1922. 
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Madras 


The reply of the Madras Government was based upon the 
views expressed by subordinate estabiishments like the Board 
of Revenuc!, the Agency Commissioner of Waltair? and the 
Collector of Ganjam?. These agencics and officials did not 
submit any unanimous view on thcissuc of amalgamation 
though they correctly appreciated the magnitude of the prob- 
lem. The Agency Commissioner found it difficult to define a 
boundary linc between thc Telugu and the Oriya taluks on thc 
basis of homogencityi. The Commissioner of Land Revenue 
and Settlement suggested the transfer of the whole Ganjam 
district excepting Chicacole to the new Provincc. But be 
“was dcad against the transfer of Ganjam Agency tracts to 
the new Province, as the Oriyas were in a hopeless minority 
theres”, 


The letter from the Collector of Ganjam was morc informa- 
tive and decisive’ To this young civil servant, the inclusion 
of the Oriya tracts in the northern most end of the Madras 
Presidency appcarced as ‘a historical accident’. Hoe realised that 
the whole arca had oncc upon atime formed the nucleus of 
Orissa and Orissan culturc. The desire of the pcople to be 
transferred to an administration which would consolidate them 
under one ‘Sub-Government was therefore, ‘a natural onc? and 


1. L.T. Harris, Commissioner of Land Revenuc, N. Macmichael, Com- 
missioner of Land Revenue and Settlement, H.G. Stokes, Commis- 
sioner of Salt, and Abkari, and A.R.L. Tottenham, Chief Commis- 
sioncr of Income tax constituted the Board of Revenue. 

2. C. B. Cottercll. He succeeded L.T. Harris. 

3. T. G. Rutherford, 1.C.S. 

4. D.O. letter from L.T. Harris to E.S. Lloyd, the Secretary, Revenue 
Department, Government of Madras, 14 Junc 1920, 


$. D.O. from E.W. Legh, Acting Secretary to the Revenue Department, 
Camp—Ootkamund, datcd 24 September 1921. 


6. Proc., Government of Madras, Public, G.O. No. 103 dated 4 Febru- 
ary 1922. Letter No. R-Dis. 9112-21/A-9, dated 16 November 1921. 
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deserved to be trcated from a practical point of view. He 
wrotc : 


there is no doubt a good dcal of desire for the loaves 
and fishes of official preferment at the back of the 
educated demand for the change, but thercis also a 
genuine fecling that they aretoo much cut off from 
their brethren and that the administrative Sepa- 
ration docs really keep them apart socially and poli- 
tically. 


On the basis of 1921 census statistics the Collector found 
Chatrapur, Kodala, Ghumsur, and Surada taluks as predomi- 
pantly Oriya and recommended their transfer. Further, as in 
Berhampur and Ichapur taluks the Oriyas formed a considera- 
ble majority, he recommended the transfer of both the taluks 
with the adjacent cstates! as a compact administrative unit. 
Parlakimedi being the most important Zamindari in the district 
and the Raja being a descendant of the old Orissan kings, it 
should go to Orissa along with Tekkali and Sompeta, as other- 
wise, Parlakimedi would be cut off from the rest of the trans- 
ferred portion, by a tonguc of Madras territory. Lastly, he 
pointed out, 


on grounds of race and language Jeyporce estate, the 
greater portion of the old Parvatipur Agency and all 
the old Ganjam Agency should also go (to Orissa) for 
Oriya is the language of ‘civilisation’ there and it is the 
Oriya who will colonise if the hillman fails to develop 
the country. 


The Collector did not apprehend any administrative diffi- 
culty if the above regions were transferred to the Orissa Sub- 
Province. The problem of Telugu records could be solved 
by appointing a few translators The cssential rules and 


1. Peddakimedi, Jarada and Chikiti. 
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principles of Madras administration could be learnt without 
difficulty. But one thing that did not admit of an easy 
solution was the finding of a natural line of demarcation 
between the Oriya and Telugu tracts. However, he was frank 
in saying, that : 


the portions of the district where the Oriyas really pre- 
dominate should be transferred to the proposed Oriya 
Sub-Province, or to the Orissa portion of Bibar and 
Orissa Province. 


What was most striking was the opinion of A.P. Patro of 
Ganjam, who as one of the leading organisers of the Ganjam 
National Conference in 1902, had sponsored the Oriya move- 
ment in the district. As a member of the Executive Council 
of the Madras Government! he recorded his views on the 
subject : 


there is hardly a good cause for transfer of any 
portion of Ganjam to another administration. The 
best that could be pointed out is that Rishikulya 
river would form the natural boundary of Oriya 
country.” 


Therefore, notwithstanding the clear stand of the Collector 
of Ganjam, the Government of Madras sent rather an evasive 
reply? to the Government of India in which they hinted at the 
mounting Telugu opposition to the creation of the proposed 
province for fear of their socio-economic interests being affec- 
ted. There was a specific mention of the opposition by the 
Raja of Jeypore (Ramchandra Deb IV) to the proposal. Lastly, 
they informed, the Governor-in-Council which ‘‘unable to 


1. He as minister of Education, Public Works and Fxcise during 
1921-26. 

2. Proc., Government of Madras, Public Department, G.O. No. 103, 
4 February 1922. Scce Noles dated 30 January 1922, p. 19. 


3. Proc., Ibid. 
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come to any definite conclusion without a more careful enquiry 
into the whole matter” expressed grave apprehension that the 
proposed Oriya Province would not be able to pay its 
way. 


Bibar and Orissa 


In marked contrast to Madras, the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa clearly recommended the creation of a new Sub- 
Province of Orissa®. But as for Ganjam and Vizagpatam, 
their argument wasthe same as that of Andrew Fraser in 
19043: the amalgamation of these two districts with 
Bihar and Orissa would create great administrative com- 
plications. 


Clearly, the stand of the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
was this : they feared administrative complications and finan- 
cial difficulties in case Ganjam and Koraput (in Vizagpatam 
district) were to be amalgamated with the proposed Sub- 
province. But if public opinion was strongly in favour of 
the amalgamation, they would not oppose ths same. 


In taking this decision, it appears that the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa were influenced by the views of the Commi- 
ssioner of the Orissa Division. The Commissioner, after 
ascertaining the views of the Orissa public through the District 
Collectors of Sambalpur, Cuttack®, Puri, Balasore and Angul, 
informed that he was “in entire sympathy with the desire 
of the people of this Division for a united Orissa”, which 


1. Proc., Government of Madras, Public Departinent, G.O0. No. 103, 4 
February 1922. Sce Notes dated 30 Janvary 1922, p. 49. 


2. Letter No. 5390-p, dated Patna, 20 December 1921, From E.L.L. 
Hammond, Oiliciating Chicf Secretary to the Government of Bihar 
and.Orissa, to the Secretary, Government of Indin (Home). 

3. See Supra, PP.84-$5. 

J. F. Grunning’s Letter No. 510 J, dated Cuttack, 26 March 1921. 


5. HH. K. Briscoe, Cuttack. alone spoke about the administeatlive 
complications anu financial difheultics. 
Letter No. 41 T, 11 February 1921, to the Commissioner, Orissu. 
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“would mark the ultimate fulfilment of the aspiration of the 
people”. 


However, the claim of the Oriya-spcuking people over 
Singhbhum was not admitted by the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa as non-Oriyas formed the bulk of the local population. 
The figures given by P.C. Tallents, the Census Superintendent 
(Bihar and Orissa) were enclosed to support this stand!. 
Moreover, Hindi was the official language thcre, and 
the aboriginals who formed the substantial majority, 
showed no inclinution to join the Orissa Sub-Provincec. 


Steps taken by the Oriya-speaking people 


The Montagu-Chclmsford Report had stipulated in para 
246 that the redistribution of territories should be affected by 
a ‘process of consent’. The reforined Legislative Councils of 
the affcctcd Provinces should express their specific desire for 
such changcs. Jt was stated in the Report that any clear 
request made by a mojority of the members of the Legislative 
Council representing a distinctive racial or linguistic territorial 


1. Proc., Home— Pub, 1922, No. 699; 


Area Hindi Bengali Oriya Other Total 
langvages 

Chakradharpur 6888 2259 24313 77032 110492 
(22%) 

Ghatsilu 914 33569 10259 50697 95439 
(10.8%) 

Jamshedpur 23957 15336 6134 24425 69852 
(8.8%) 

Baharagora 112 25777 14560 23721 64170 
(22.7%) 

Kalikapur 398 14080 8924 31269 54671 
(16.3%) 

Swaspur 741 19835 451 10806 31833 
(1.4%) 

Chaibasa 6724 2630 64582 200679 274615 
(23.5%) 

Monoharpur 6490 1290 10995 35448 54223 
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unit for its constitution under clausc 15 of the Report as a 
Province or Sub-Provincc, should be taken as a prima facle 
case, on the strength of which a commission of inquiry might 
be appointed by the Secretary of Statc!. 


It bccamc therefore, impcrative for the Oriya members o! 
the provincial Legislaturcs to propose neccessary resolutions for 
an expression of ‘consent’. Uufortunately, there was no Oriya 
member cither in Bengal or the Central Provinces Legislative 
Council to moot a proposal for the amalgamation of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts of those two Provinces. 


Jon August 1921 Sasibhusan Rath, the Oriya member 
in the Legislative Council, Madras, moved a resolution : 


that this council recommends to the Government thal 
a committee of officials and non-officials be appointed 
to advisc the Government to formulate a reply to the 
reference of the Government of India on the subject of 
amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts under one 
administration?,. 


On 15 December, there took place a debate on whcther or 
net the time was ripc for the appointment of a mixed commi- 
ttce to report on the amalgamation issue. The trend of the 
debate was clearly in favour of a separate Orissa Province and 
not merely in favour of only administrative amalgamation of 
the Qriya-speaking tracts?. 


‘ihe Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa’ tock up the 
issue with greater vigour. Madhusudan Das had been appointed 


1. Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
(Montagu-Chelmsford), para-246, Pp. 119. 


2. Proc., Government of Madras, Pub., op. cit. p. 44; 
Also sce abstract of the file, p. 16 (Resolution No. 176). 


3. Proc., Government of Madras, Pub., G .O. No. 907 datcd 19 
October 1926, p. 36. 
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the Minister of Local Self Government of the Province on 
6 Janvary 19211. Besides bim, there were ten Oriya members 
representing the Orissa Division?. Sachchidananda Sinba was 
a member of the Executive Council as wel! as President of the 
Legislative Council. On 25 November 1921, Biswanath Kar? 
moved the following resolution in Oriya : 


This Council recommends to His Excellency, the 
Governor-in-Council, that they may be pleased to 
recommend to the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State for India, that the Oriya-speaking 
tracts existing under the four Provincial Govern- 
ments, namely, Bihar and Orissa, Madras, Benga) and 
the Central Provinces, be united under one Govern- 
ment’. 


H. LeMesurrier, the Vice Presidznt of the Executive Council, 
Bibar and Orissa, intervening in the debate, explained the 
attitude of his Government, and saw no difficulty in accepting 
the spirit of the resolution, since the Government were aware of 
the widespread and deep-rooted feelings among the Oriyas in 
favour of amalgamation. In fact, they were considering a 
reply to the Government of India’s letter on the subject of 
creating a Sub-Province, but certain administrative and finan- 
cial difficultics were coming in the way. He pointed out that 
the addition of the Oriya-speaking tracts of Madras to Bihar 
and Orissa would involve multiplication of land revenue and 


a 
1. Bihar and Orissa 1912-1922, {Ist Decennial Review), p. 112. 


2. Biswanath Kar, Sunkar Prasud Misra, Mandhata Gadadhar 
Ramanuj Das, Pitnbas Patnaik. Bhagabat Prasid Mahapatra, 
ସା mayan Roy Reba Kunta Ghose, Birabar Narayan 

andra ira Narendra, Charu Chandre: ° 
Maulavi Abdul Majid. Po eo 
AAR-B & O - 1921, pp. 161-62. 

3. i English, but took permission to move the resolution in 

riya. 


4. Proc., Legislative Council, Bihar and Orissa, 1921, p. 163. 
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tenancy systems, leading to complexities ‘and inconveniences. 
In areas where the Oriyas and the Telugus were intermingled, 
Telugu would pose an additional language difficulty for the 
Government! 

Still/Le Mesurrier assured the mover of the resolution tbat 
the Government were not against the administrative amalga- 
mation of the Oriya-speaking tracts. All that the Government 
needed to be assured of was that the outlying Oriya tracts 
(under the Central Provinces, Madras and Bengal) did really 
wish to be united with the Orissa Division in the Province of 


Bibar and Orissa?. 


In the marathon debate that kept the House engaged for 
the whole day, members from the Orissa Division, Rebati 
Kanta Ghose, Abdul Majid, and Pitabas Patnaik, gave free 
scope to their pentup emotions, criticising the Government 
for their apathy, dilatoriness and vacillation. Thcy were all 
‘moderates’ having faith in the British sense of fairness and 
justice, but their faith was dwindling on account of the obsti- 
nate attitude of the authorities. They pointed out that in the 
post-war pcriod, when the whole world was blowing the 
trumpet of ‘self determination’, the British Government had 
ignored the Jegitimate nationalist aspirations of the Oriya- 
speaking people. 


The Bihari leaders; Ganes Dutta Singh, Rameswar Prasad 
Singh, Narasu Narayan Sinha, Devaki Prasad Sinba and Rao 
Bahadur Dwaraka Nath, fully supported the resolution and 
wished success to their Oriya friends. They even went as far 
as to emphasise that the constitution of the separate province 
of Orissa should not be delayed further, notwithstanding 
the ‘financial’ bogey which worried the Government. 


1. Proceedings of the Legislative Council, Bihar and Orissa-192t, p. 164. 
2. Ibid. 
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The House then passed the resolution unanimously, with- 
out any amcndment!. A copy of the proceedings was sent to 
the Government of India. 


Deputations 

Mcanwhile, on 4 May 1921, a deputation of Oriya lcaders 
had waitcd upon the Governor of Bibar and Orissa, Lord 
Sinha. Lord Sinha sympathised with the Oriya cause and 
asked the leaders to raisc the issue once again in the Imperial 
Council”. 

On 27 November 1922, another deputation known as the 
Ganjam deputation consisting of Sasibhusan Rath, Biswanath 
Das?, Gorachand Patnaik and L. N. Deb, the Raja of Tekkali, 
waited upon the Governor of Madras, pressing on him the 
desire of the Oriyas for a separate Oriya Province. Since that 
was not immediately attainablc, the dclegation prayed for the 
amalgamation of all Oriya-speaking tracts under one adminis- 
tration, be it Madras, Bengal, the Cuntral Provinces or Bihar 


1. Proceedings of the Legislative Council, Bihar and Orissa, 1921, p. 191. 


2. The delegation consisted of 15 members. viz; 
Raja Rajamani Deco, Membcr of the Legislative Couocil, 
Prince of Tckkali, 
Harihar Panda. Secretary, Oriya Samaj, Ganjem, 
Raghunath Padhi, Ghumsur, Ganjam, 
Sasibhusan Rath, editor, Asha, Berbampur, 
Biswanath Das, Member of thc Legislative Couocil, Chatrapur, 
Ganjem, 
Haribar Misra, Pleadcr, Jeyporc (Vizagpatam), 
Gorachand Patnaik. Berbampur, Gapjam, 
Anpanna Parichha, Parlakimedi Ganjam, 
Mr B.N. Misra. Bar-at-Law. Presidcot, Oriya Boundary Committee, 
Bichitronanda Das. Cuttack, 
RBrajasunder Das. Member of Legislative Assembly. Cuttack, 
Sankar Prasad Misra, Member of Legislative Council, Sn5-balpur, 
Lokenath Misra, Chairman, Puri Municipality. FF 
Pitabas Patnaik. Member of Legislative Council. Puri. 
(Letter No. 36 PT, Political Department, dated 26 April 1921 from 
G. Rainy, Chief Secretary, Government of Bihar & Orissa to the 
Chief Secretary, Goveroment of Madras) 


3. Both were members of the Madras Legislative Council. 
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and Orissa. They also drew the attention of the Governor 
to the discriminatory policy of the Government which 
benctited the Telugus while the Oriyas suffered from many 
disadvantages for in the Courts Telugu was the official 
langvage.! 

The Governor wanted to know from the deputationist$ 
the solution to thcir problem, pointing out that trained or 
highly qualified Oriyas were not available; he also asked how 
the Telugus would feel if the tracts in which they were in a 
minority were brought under Orissa? For the delegation it 
was a futile endcavour to convince the Governor of Madras, 
who had his own convictions and assessment of the 
situation?, 


Revival of the Utkal Union Conference 


The sad plight of the moderates in the Chakradharpur 
session of 1920 has already been discussed. Thereafter Madhu- 
sudan Das withdrew himself from the Utkal Union movement. 
Gopabandhu Bas, the Congress leader who assumed the 
leadership of the Utkal Union Conference at its Chakradhar- 
pur session, was thrown into the prison along with many of 
his associates during the Non-cooperation movement. The 
ruling Chiefs and officials withdrew their support, making the 
Conferencc a defunct body. In 1921 and 1922 none convened 
a session of this Conference until Sasibhusan Rath, (editor of 
Asha and the member of the Legislative Council, Madras) of 
Ganjam made a fervent appeal to the Oriyas to sink mutual 
differences and bickerings, and lend cooperation to him to 
revive the moribund Conference. He observed how the Cong- 
ress had done nothing to promote the cause of Orissa and 
how the Congress party members in Orissa had destroyed a 
noble organisation. Since the future of the Oriya-speaking 


1. Asha, 4.12.1922. 
2. Ihid. 
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people was at stake, he called upon them to rise from their 
stupor. Jt was proposed to hold the ncxt session of the Utkal 
Union Conference at Berhampur during the Easter holidays of 
1923 for which a Reception Committee was formed with Rath 
as Chairman. 


Thus, the seventeenth session of the Utkal Union Confer- 
ence was beld on 31 March and 1 April 19231, after an 
unfortunate interlude of two years. A fresh group of modera- 
tes? asserted their leadership in the Conference and revived the 
resolution on amalgamation. Amalgamation of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts again became the chief slogan of the 
Utkal Union Conference, although as a concession to the 
Con:ress-men in Orissa it passed some other resolutions as 
wells, 


The revival of the Utkal Union Conference at Berhampur 
had a tremendous impact on the dormant Oriya mind. 
Therc was a sudden spurt of activities to mobilise the public 
in favour of the Oriya cause. Public meetings were orga- 
nisecd at Voditandra, Parasurampur, Galuru. Kotabomali, 
Patha Tekkali and many other places, wherc resolutions were 
passed urging the Goveinor to transfer the entire Ganjam 
district to Orissa, 


Steps taken by the Government of India 
After 23 March 1922, when the Government of India began 


1. Kalpataru Das, a leading Advocate of Cuttack was its President. 

2. Sasibhusan Rath, B. N. Misra. Bar-at-Law, Bhubaninanda Das and 
Ramnarain Misca ctc. 

3- For example, the use of Swadcshi clothes, spread of primary 
education and the establishment of Ayurvedic schools and 
dispensaries. 

UD, 7.4.1923; Utkal Sevak, 19.4.192); 
Asha. 2.4.1923 and 9.4.1923. 
4. Proc., Madras, G. O. No. 103, op. cit., pp, 57-90. 
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examining the materials reccived from the local Governments, 
they did not find the position favourable enough to recommend 
the Secretary of State for India for the appointment of a Com- 
mission to examine the question of amalgamation!. 


In 1923, Sir Malcolm Hailey and C.W. Gwynne replaced 
Sir Willigm Vincent and A. Mcleod respectively as the Home 
Membew/and the Joint Secretary, Home. With this change in 
the top ranking personnel, the many demi official letters from 
B.N. Misra, President of Orissa Boundary Committee and a 
member of the Legislative Assembly of India, had their desired 
effect. The amalgamation was reopened. Misra tried to 
impress upon the new Home Member that the Oriya-speaking 
pcople did not want a separate province, but just an amalga- 
mation of all the tracts under the administration of Bihar and 
Orissa?, 


On 18 June, reopening the question, Gwynne submitted a 
detailed note? to the Home Member, claborately analysing the 
question from all possible angles. He was right in noting that 
the Risley circular? had raised hopes of union of the scattered 
Oriya tracts under Bengal, intensifying the Oryia movement. 
The ultimate aim of th¢ movement, Gwynne noted was the 
creation of a separate Orissa Province. Since in Singhbhum 
the Oriyas were in minority and since there was no demand 
for amalgamation, Gwynne would not sever it from Bihar. 
So was the case of Midnapore. But Ganjam appeared to be 
the crux of the entire problem, and on this point the + ollector, 
the Board of Revenue and the Government of Madras held 
different views. Besides, it had to be ascertained if the Oriyas 
of Ganjam rcally desired severance from Madres: the 


1. Proc., Home—Pub., 1922, No. 669, 
Sce Notes by V. P. Mcnon dated 23 March 1922. 
2, Letters from Misra to Hailey, dated 7 and 31 May 1923. 
3. Proc., Home—Pub., 1922, No. 669, pp. 9f. 
4. See Supa, p.79, Also sec Appendix II. 
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opposition of the Raja of Jeypore to this severance made the 
issue more complicated!. 


In case of the Central Provinces Gwynne found that in 
Chandrapur-Padampur taluk, though 76 per cent of the 
pcople were Oriyas, there was no demand for amalgamation 
with Orissa. In Phuljhar the people favoured amalgamation, 
but the Governor (of the Central Provinces) was opposed to 
it. Only in Khariar, a small tract, there appeared to be no 
Government opposition? to the transfer. But the transfer of 
this insignificant Oriya tract would by no means solve the 
Oriya problem; instcad of appeasing the Oriyas, it would 
aggravate thcir injured feelings. 


The Joint Sccretary, therefore, advised the Government to 
‘proceed with great caution’, and not to commit themselves to 
anything that might result in temporary dislocation of admi- 
nistration in several provinces, besides involving considerable 
outlay of money, time and labours. 


Hailey was prepared to accept the Joint Secrcetary’s conclu- 
sions about Singhbhum, Midnapore and the Oriya tracts 
of the Centra! Provinces. But the question of Ganjam was 


1. Proc., Madras, Pub., 1923, No. 657, pp. 19-20. 

Ramachandra Dcb, Raja of Jeypore nersonally handed over the 
Memorandum to the Viceroy on 10 December 1923, in which he 
opposed the amalgamation of Jeypore with Orissa. He stated, the 
Oriyas numbered only 2/5 in his estate and the admipistration was 
run by the Telugu officials. 

The Raja gave wrong statistics on population of Jeypore. It had 
actually a total population of 1,62.156, according to the census 
of 1921, and the Oriyas numbered 1,40,879. 

Proc., Home—Pub., F. 33/25, / 

Sce the letter from G. M. Young, Joint Secrctary, Hane to the 
Chicf Secretary, Government of Madras dated 18 May 1926. 

2. A. E. Nclson, Chicf Sccretary to the Government of the Central 
Provinces informed that Governor recommended the transfer of 
Khariar as 77% of its population were Oriyas. Letter No, 325/404 
11 dated 14/17 February 1922 to the Government of India. 


3. Proc., Home—Pub., 1922, No. 699—Note dated 18 June 1923 by 
C. W, Gwynne. 
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not so casy; he knew it for certain that the Oriyas there did 
suffer from serious disadvantages, and hence longed for amal- 
gamation with Orissa. He further knew that the Government 
of Madras would oppose any suggestion of the Government of 
India to jettison Ganjam, which was to them, ‘the troublesome 
excrescence.’ So Hailcy insisted on obtaining dcfinite informa- 
tion regarding thc real attitude of the Oriyas in Ganjam and 
wanted the Government of Madras to ‘make a definite enquiry 
on the subject’. 


At that time a resolution proposed by Bhubanananda Das 
(Member, Indian Legislative Assembly) was pending for 
discussion in the Legislative Assembly, which ran as 
follows : 


This Assembly recommends to tlie Governor General- 
in-Council to obtain at the earliest opportunity the 
sanction of the Secretary of State-in-Council and that 
of His Most Gracious Majesty the King Emperor to 
put all the Oriya-speaking tracts under one adminis- 
tration. 


The Government of Madras for their part were wholly 
against the inquiry, fearing tension in the local Oriyas and 
Tcelugus and considerable waste of money?. Criticising the 
attitude of the Government of India as just a ‘file shifting’ 
device the Madras Government asked the Supreme Government 
to bear the expenses of the local inquiry, for item 42 of part I 
of schedule-I to the Devolution Rules stipulated, tbat, 


territorial changes, other than inter-provincial, cons- 
titute a Central subject and the expenditure on the 


1. Notes dated 19 June 1923 by the Home Member, followed by letter 
No. F-Pub-669 dated Simla. 23 June 1923, from C. W. Gwynne, 
Otfliciating Joint Secretary. to the Chief Sccrctary, Government of 
Madras. 

2. Proc., Madras—Pub., 1923, No. 657-Mis. 

Letter No. 657 dated 17 August 1923. 
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inquiry which the Government of India wanted to 
make, should be made from the Central revenuel. 


However, the Government of Madras agreed to the 
appointment of a Commission of Inquiry or deputation of 
Special Officers for the purposc of ascertaining the attitude 
of the Oriya people of Ganjam, provided the cntire cost of such 
inquiry was met from the Central revenue®. 


Hailey ‘ofcourse expected the opposition of the Madras 
Government’ and decided ‘to pursue the matter’, Messrs. C. L. 
Philip, Political Agent, Orissa Feudatory States and A. C.. 
Duff, Collector, Bellary (in Madras) ‘were appointed to con- 
duct the inquiry jointly regarding ‘“‘the attitude of the Oriya 
inhabitants of the Madras Presidency towards the question of 
amalgamation of the tracts inhabited by them with Orissa” 
during the winter months of 1924-253. 


Reaction of the People 


The appointment of the Philip and Duff Commission was 
given wide publicity by the press in Orissa”, whilc somc Madras 
papers criticised it as ‘sheer waste of time’ and superfluous 
labour’. 


1. Proc., Madras—Pub., No. 657 Mis. Notes by Finance Department. 

2. JIbid., dated 17 August 1923, p.6. 

3. Proc, Home—Pub., 1923, No. 669; 
See Notcs dated 1 September 1923 and Resolution No. F. 669 Pub. 
Government of India, Home Department, Simla, 1 October 1924 
published in India Gazette, No. 40. dated 4 October 1924. 
For the scopc of the inquiry specific instructions were issucd to the 
Commission in a Demi Official letier, No. 669-Pub., dated 6 October 
1924 from H. Tomkinsonrn. Joint Secretary (Hone) to C. L. Philip. 
An expenditure of Rs. 12,441-1-8 was incurred on this Commission 
of Inquiry. 
Proc., Home—Pub., 1925, No. 33/2, Note, p.8. 

4. Asha. 13.10.1924; 
UD, 25.10.1924. 


5. Daily Express (Madras), 21.11.1924. 
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C. L. Philip and A. C. Duff were well aquainted with the 
problems of the Oriya pcople much beforc their appointment 
as the members of the Commission. Philip had becn serving 
in Orissa sinc¢ 1915 in various capacities, ‘such as, Collector of 
Balasore, Sdperintendcnt of Mayurbhanj State, and Political 
Agent. Duff had earlicr served in Koraput as the Special 
Assistant Agent of the Madras Government and was quite 
popular in the areal. 


The Oriya leaders made all efforts to rouse public enthu- 
siasm for the inquiry Commission, thereby raising public 
expectation too. On behalf of the Utkal Union Conference, 
Ganjam Oriya Association, Local Board, Congress Committee, 
Utkal Ashram, Oriya Kavirajs, and Pandits, students and 
teachers, Ryots and even women®, a large number of men went 
from village to village, door to door, holding public meetings and 
educating the ignorant people on the benefits of the amalgama- 
tion of Ganjam and Jeypore with Orissa?. They quoted census 
statistics, history, Oriya literature, language, culture and made 
pointed reference to the existing disadvantages from which the 
Oriyas had long been suffering. They also taught people how 
to tender evidence before the Commission and helped thzm to 
present their grievances in the form of Address of Welcome. 


The movement for amalgamation spread far and wide 
touching almost every Oriya village in Ganjam and Vizagpatam 
districts, and this was admitted by the Commission to whom as 
many as 1,06,816 signatures of persons favouring amalga- 
mation were forwarded. Prominent Oriya leaders who 
organised mass meetings at Koraput, Kotpad, Gunupur, 
Salur, Raygada, Jeypore, Nawrangpur, Bissum Katak and 


1. UD, 25.10.1924 and 11.11.1924. 
2. List of Volunteers has been publishe | in Asha, 1.12 1924. 


3. Asha, 1.12.1924; 
Rajguru papers No. 922, letter cdutef 10 October 1924 from 
Bhubananandu Das to Sasibbusan Rath. 
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other places were Harihar Misra!, Laxminarayin Sahu?, 
Gorachand Samantraj, Narsingh Panigrahi, Gadadhar Padhi. 
Somnath Pati, Shyamsundcr Mohanty, Gangadhar Nanda, 
Madan Mohan Mohapatra, and Chandra Sekhar Dalci3, The 
Oriya Samaj of Vizagpatam prcscntcd a memorial to the Com- 
mission at Waltair on 13 Novembcr, 1924 bearing the signature 
of 2,873 persons. Prince Vikram Deb, the uncle of the Raja of 
Jeyporc led this Oriya movement. Utkal Dipika aptly 
commented that “‘the present movement in Ganjam and 
Jeypore had far surpassed all other movements of past twenty- 
five years”. 


All this was necessary in view of the militant Telugus and 
an equally vigorous anti-amalgamation campaign by them. 
Describing the il! feclings between the Oriyas and the Telugus 
The Madras Mail wrotc, 


cn 24th instant at noon M/s Philip and Duff arrived 
and wcre given a hearty ovation by the Oriyas, headed 
by Yuvaraj of Surangi. Anti-demonstrations were 
held side by side and wild excitement and partly spirit 
prevailed. There was mockery, abuse, hooting on both 
sides. Party tension took a serious turn ard riots 
and disturbances were apprehended, but were fortu- 
natcly averted®, 


The Commission visited Vizagpatam, Parlakimedi, 
Mandasa, Ichapuram, Chikiti, Berhampur, Aska, Dharakote, 
Sorada, Russelkonda, Chatrapur, Kballikote, Rambha and 
Gopalpur and completed the inquiry smoothly in time. To 


See Appendix 1. 
bit . 4 

UD, 11.11.1924, 8.11.1924. and 15.11.1924. FI 

UD, 22.11.1924. 

26.11.1924. 

Even the Government of Madras apprchended breakdown of law 

and order. 

Proc., Madras—Pub.,—1924, G. O. No.711 dated 10 October 1924, 

Sce Notes on p. 7. 


naps 
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draw an unbiased picturc of this controversial issue they met 
a cross-section of the population, cducatcd and uneducated, 
Zamindars and Ryots, inhabitants of the plain and the hills, 
the tribals and the non-tribals. They closely studied the 
inconveniences of {he Orjya-speaking pcople under the Madras 
Government and were convinced of the genuinencss of the 
Oriya gricvanccs ; inadequatc employment facilitics, prceponde- 
rance of Telugu staff, use of Telugu language in oficial 
documents and transactions, distance of the Madras High 
Court and the high cost it involved for the Oriyas of Ganjam 
sceking justice, predominance of the Telugus in the lIocal 
bodies and cooperative cicdit societies, difficulties in respect 
of education, i.c., Jack of adequate number of Oriya teachers, 
lack of sufficicnt Oriya tcxt books, difficulties of Oriya students 
to go to Madras for higher education and the deterioration of 
the Oriya language, culture, customs and manners due to the 
spread of Telugu influcnce. No wendcr, then, tbe Oriyas of 
Ganjam wantcd the end of the rule of the Madras Government 
and their transfer to Orissa. 
The Philip-Duff Inquiry Report 
The Philip-Duff inquiry report was submitted to the 
Government of Jndia on 26 December 1924. As for the 
genuineness of the Oriya feclings now there was no room for 
doubt. The Commission's inquiry cleaily showed that : 
there is a genuine longstanding and decpseated desire 
on the part of the educated Oriya classes of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts of Madras for amalgamation of these 
{tracts with Orissa under one administration!. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of the Raja of Jeypore to 
amalgamation, the report, on the basis of high percentage of 
Oriya population recommended that Jeypore estate, Koraput 
and Nawrangpur taluks should go to Orissa?. So also the 


1. Para 12 of the Report. 
2. Para 4. 
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estates of Ganjam, whose Zamindars unanimously resolved to 
be transferred from Madrasl. 


(11) MARKING TIME, 1925-1928 


After the publication of the Philip-Duff report there was 
a period of mute expectation, Oriya leaders awaiting the 
decision of the Government in suspense. Bhubanananda Das? 
in the Legislative Assembly kept pressing the Government to 
act upon the recommendation of the Commission. He was 
supported in his endeavour by the Rihari leaders, such as 
Gajananda Sinha?, Gaya Prasad Singh!, Anugraha Narayan 
SinhaSs, Khan Bahadur Sarfraj Hussain® and Deba Prasad 
Sarbadhikari?. This was followed by a delegation of Oriya 
leaders to Sir Alexander Muddiman, the Home Member on 
14 September 19252. 


When Lord Wheeler, the Governor of Bihar and Orissa, 
came on a visit to Orissa in December 1926, a darbar was held 
in his honour on 4 December where the Orissa Association 
presented a memorial, in which the amalgamation issue was 
raised. All that the Governor said was that the matter which 
had considerable financial implications still lay with the 
Government of India; the fact that the four provincial 


1. Para $. 
Proc., Home—Pub., 1925, No. 340 
Ibid., No. 674 
lbid., No. 716 
Tbid., 1926, No. 455 
3. Jjbid., 1925, No. 674 
4 Ibid., 1925, No. 716 
§. Ibid., 1925, No. 268 
6. Jbid., No. 674 
7. JIbid., No. 534 
8. Ibid.. No. 674; 
UD. 10.10.1925. 


The delegation consisted of the Raja of Kanika, Madhusudan 
Panigrahi, Niranjan Patnaik, Apanna Parichha, Gourchandra 
Samantrai, Laxminarayan Sahu and Bichitrantnda Das. 
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governments had come to no agrcement on the issue had made 
the matter all the more difficult for the Supreme Government! 


Reaction of “¢ Madras Government to the Report 


The reaction of the Madras Government to the Report of 
the Philip and Duff Committee was highly critical. After 
some general remarks on the difficulties iovolved in the 
linguistic redistribution of provincial areas, the Government 
of Madras reiterated their unwillingness to change the decision 
taken in 1922. The Committee according to them had worked 
upon a ‘defective terms of reference’, showing an attitude 
needlessly favourable to the Oriyas while ignoring the senti- 
ments of the Telugu inhabitants of the Ganjam and Vizagpatam 
districts3. 


The Government of Madras did not view the cases of 
Vizagpatam and Ganjam as analogous. In Vizagpatam, 
practically all the Oriya-speaking people resided jin the 
Jeypore estate and the Maharaji of Jeypore was strongly 
opposed to the transfer. The in viry, according to the 
Madras Government, did not “disclose any intelligent and 
consistent expression of opinion”, cven of the Oriya-speaking 
inhabitants. The Governor-in-Council; therefore saw no 
ground for the transfer of any part of the Vizagpatam district 
to the province of Bihar and Orissa and warned that the effect 
of any such transfer would be disastrous. 


As for Ganjam, the Madras Government held that the 
areas in which the Oriyas were more predominant were small, 


1. UD. 11. 12. 1926. 


2. Proc., Madras—Pub., G. O. No. 907 dated 19 October 1926." 
Sec Government of Madras letters No, 480 dated 18 May 1925S and 
No. 907 dated 19 October 1926, addressed to the Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India (Home). IN 


3. Ibid. 
Proc.. Madras—Pub., G. O. 907 dJate:} 19 October 1926 
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and hence their transfer to another province would be of no 
consequence. Jt was also pointed out that there was no 
intimate relationship between the Orijyas of Ganjam and the 
Oriyas of the Orissa Division ; that the Oriya and Telugu 
communities were so much intermingled that it would be 
practically impossible to demarcate their respective arcas ; 
that the census statistics on language were misleading ; that 
the tribal or aboriginal pcople should not be considered as 
baving ethnic uflinity with the Oriyas, and that the Oriyas 
of Ganjam were nct advanced sufficiently to rcalise the 
advantages or disadvantages of transfer from Madras!. 

However, the Madras Government declared their intention 
to redress the grievancecs of the Oriyas, such as, inadequate 
use of the Oriya language in the offices and insuflicicnt employ- 
ment opportunities. The Government contended that the 
solution of the problems faced by the Oriyas lay in further 
improving the cxisting conditions and not in creating fresh 
difficulties by amalgamation of the Oriya tracts with Bihar aod 
Orissa with whose administration the Oriyas of Madras were 
quitc unfamiliar. Madras was strongly in favour of maintain- 
ing status quo:. 

The Government of India then asked the Madras Government 
to furnish definite information on the wishes of the Telugu 
people in Purlakimedi, Tekkali and Sompetu taluk of Ganjam 
regarding the proposed amalgamation. Madras Government 
should also report if Parlakimedi Maliahs (hills) could be 
separated from the Parlakimedi taluk. They also asked for a 
consolidated statement of income and expenditure of the 
Ganjam district and a separate taluk-wise statement of income 
for Parlakimedi, Tckkali and Sompeta3?. 


! ଙ୍କ Madras—Pub., G.O. No. 907 dated 19 October 1926. 
ର id. 


3. Letter No.F. 33/25, Pub., Government of India, Home datcd 18 May 


1926, from G. M. Young, Officiating Joint Secretary == the Chicf 
Secretary, Government of Madras. 
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The Government of India’s letter to Madras significantly 
contained an enclosure addressed to the Government of Bihar 
and Orissal, outlining the report of the Philip and Duff Com- 
mission. The Government of India made it clear to Bihar and 
Orissa that they were agreeable to the amalgamation of the 
Oriya tracts in principle, but must await further clarification 
from loca! governments to decide which arcas would be actually 
transferred to Orissa in the process of amalgamation. The 
Governor Gencral-in-Council had decided not to transfer 
Midnapore from Bengal, and as fur the Central Provinces he 
would maintain the status quo, except in case of Khariar which 
alone descrved transfer to Orissa. 


Regarding the Oriya-spcaking tracts of Madras, the 
Government of India would allow Madras to retain the 
taluks of Nawrangpur, Jeypore, Koraput, Malkangiri, Padua, 
Pottangi, Bissumkatak, Raygada and Gunupur—all in the 
Vizagpatam district. 


As for the Ganjam district, the Government of India 
provisionally agrzed that excluding the southern part of Rampgiri 
taluk and thc taluks of Parlakimzdi, Tekkali and Sompcta, the 
entire district could be transferred to form one district under the 
Bihar and Orissa administration. About Parlakimedi, Tekkali 
and Sompeta, they waited for information on the wishes of the 
local Telugu inhabitants. 


Thus on a provisional basis, all preparations for trans- 
ferring a substantial part of Ganjam to the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa were made by the Government of India. 


Now the Government of Madras put a fresh obstacle to 
the implementation of the scheme. They condemned the 
findings of the Philip and Duff Commission as but an ‘ onc 
sided enquiry’ and strongly suggested that another Commis- 


1. Proc., Madras—Pub., G. O. No. 907 dated 19 Ociober 1926, p. 3. 
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sion be appointed to ascertain the fcclings of the Telugus in 
Ganjam. The Madras Executive Council proposed that the 
Government of India should refer the issuc of redistribution of 
territories to the Statutory Commission duc to visit India in 
19291. 


Ina strongly worded leiter the Government of Madras 
charged the Central Government with what ic grudged as a 
discriminatory treatment. It pointed out that while the view of 
the Government of Bengal regarding the non-transfer of 
Midnapore and those of the Central Provinces regarding the 
non-transfcr of Chundrupur-Padampur and Phuljhar had 
been accepted by the Government of India, it had rejected the 
considercd vicws of the Madras Government on Ganjam. That 
New Delhi had little faith on Madras was cvident from’ the 
appointment of a Commission of Inquiry against the wishes of 
the Madras Government. Ina tone ringing with anger and 
despair the Madras Government wrote to New Delhi : 


Thesc two Governments (Bengal and the Central Pro- 
vinces) were accepted by the Government of India as 
sufficiently trustworthy interpreters of the Oriya 
will in thcir respective arcas. His Excellency, 
the Governor-in-Council is surprised to find that 
a like confidence has not been reposed in the 
opinion expressed by this Government and is at 
a loss to understand upon what grounds this appa- 
rently invidious distinction in confidence has been 
drawn?. 


Bitterly criticisiog the Philip and Duff Commission for 
having succumbed to the Oriya pressure, the Government of 
Madras warned, “had the Government of India proposed 


1. Proc., Madras—Pub., G. O. No. 907, op. cit., p. 16. 
2. Proc., Madras—Pub,., op. cit., Letter No. 907 dated 19 October 1926. 
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lending “ft mselves to the agitation they could scarce have 
chosen a better way>"; the creation of the Oriya province would 
encourage other linguistic communities, like the Cannarese, 
Malayalese and Telugus to demand separate provinces, jcopar- 
dising the unity of India. In fact, the Madras Government 
contended, such matters of great magnitude “far transcends 
the authority of local Commissions of enquiry” and should be 
left for the Royal Commission’s decision. “That alone would 
be proper; anything lcss is a half measure and as such to be 
condemned”. 


In spite of this if Ganjam were severed from Madras, the 
latter would claim rcimburscment of Rupees 61.5 lakhs tow- 
ards capital expenses .incurred on irrigation schemes, public 
works buildings and the saw mill of Russelkonda in Ganjam 
from the Government to which the arca would be trans- 
ferred?. 


Government of India’s decision 


The Governmeut of India rejected the contention that the 
question of territorial redistribution should be hung up till the 
Royal Commission’s visit to India in 1929. They refused to 
accept the claim of the Government of Madras to reimburse 
thc capital cost of the public works buildings in any area that 
might be transferrcd!. 


In March 1927, the Government of Bihar and Orissa depu- 
ted U. M. Sen, Registrar, Finance Department, to work out 


1. Proc., Madras—Pub., op. cit., Letter No. 907, dated 19 October 
1926, para 5S. 
Ibid., para 8. 
{i) Capital expenditure towards Risikulya Irrigation System- 
Rs. 47.5 lakhs. 
(ii) PWD buildings in 10 taluks of Ganjam valued Rs. 10 lakhs. 
(iii) Russelkonda Saw Mill—Rs. 4 lakhs. 
4. Proc., Madras—Pub., G.O. No. 476 dated 23 May 1928, pp. 8-11; 
F. 16/27, Special, Government of India, Home, New Delhi, dated ¢ 
February 1928. 


wo 
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the revenue and cxPenditure position of (he arca proposed to 
be transferred from Madras. Sen reported that the arca would 
carry an annual dcficit of Rupcecs 11.5 lakhs!. 


Therefore, the Government of India quite firmly stated that 
if the Bihar and Orissa Government were rcquircd to take over 
thc liabilitics of the arca, they should not be expected to pay 
for the assets. Public works buildings constructed for the 
purpose of administration were an important item in the 
asscts and should bc transferred free of cost?. 


The Legislative Assembly and the question of the Orissa 
Province : 


The Oriya members? of the Central Legislative Assembly 
kept up their pressure on the Government of India for conced- 
ing a ‘Unitcd Orissa’, On 31 Janvary 1927, Nilakantha Das 
asked a scrics of questions*. 


(i) What stcps are the Government taking for the amalga- 
mation of the Oriya-speaking tracts under onc local 


Government ? 


(13) Is there a definite contemplation of a Sub-Provincc for 
the Oriya-spcaking tracts ? 


(111) If so, will the Government make a statement explain- 
ing the scopc and character of such a Sub-Province ? 
Are the Government aware that majority of the 


1. Summary of Confidential Filc 12 of 1927 quoted in p. 5 of the 
Proccedings—Bihar & Orissa, Political—1929, July No, 5-10 ; 
Also sec Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Yol. 1V¥, pp. 604- 
642. 


2. Paras 7 and 8 of letter No. F. 16/27, Special, New Delbi, dated 6 
Fcbruary 1928, from J. M. Dunnctt, Officer on Special Duty, to the 
Chicf Secretary, Government of Madras. 


3. Nilakantha Das and Bhubanananda Das. 
Proc., Home—Pub., 1927, No. 1/22.1 
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thoughtful section of the politically minded people in 
Orissa never like to commit themselves to having a 
Sub-Province without fully knowing and discus- 
sing the scopc and character of such a thing ? 


(iv) Will the Government give the People concerned an 
opportunity of expressing opinion before any Sub- 
Province is formed ? 


(v) Do Government proposc to unite all the Oriya-speak- 
ing tracts apart from the question of forming 
the tracts into a Sub-Provincc or scparatc Province ? 


(vi) What steps arc the Government taking for the amalga- 


mation of the Oriya-speaking tracts under the local 
administration ? 


For all these questions Alexander Muddiman, the Home 
Member, was quite prepared. Towards thc last part of 1926, 
he had paid a visit to Patna, Cuttack and Madras to make » 
personal assessment of the Oriya problem!. He assured the 
Oriya legislators that the Government had under consideration 
the claims madc by certain Oriya-spcaking tracts and had 
already consulted the concerned local governments. But no 
decision could be reached regarding the nature and consequen- 
ces of the creation of a Sub-Province. Before adopting 
any definite scheme for the future of the Oriya-speaking 
tracts, lie agrced to consult the public opinion oa the 
matter?. 


In spite of this, Nilakantha moved the following resolution 
on $ February 1927 : 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor 

Gcneral-in-Council to be plcased to take immediate 


1, Para 2 of tetter No. F. 16/27, Special, New Delhi, op. cit. Also see 
Prajatantra, 9.2.1927. 


4%. Proc., Home—Pub,, 1927, 1/32. 
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steps to put or publish the scheme of putting all 
Oriya-speaking tracts under one local administration!. 


The debate that followed: on this resolution, revealed two 
views on the way to solve the Oriya problem, one represented 
by Nilakantha, and the other by Bhubanananda?. While 
surveying the history of Orissa leading to its administrative 
vivisection, aod the historical injustice caused to its people, 
Nilakantha insisted on uniting them ‘“‘under a separate admi- 
nistration, a distinct provincial administration”. To him the 
idea of a ‘Sub-Province’ was odd; he failed to understand its 
constitutional shape and system. Therefore, he wished ‘‘to 
have a Province withont this prefix’ ’-‘Sub’, as he was afraid, the 
‘Sub-Province’ would certainly be an appendix to another 
bigger Province?. 


Nilakantha’s resolution was supported by B.S. Moonje of 
Nagrur? and C. S. Ranga lJyer of Rohillakhand and Kumaon®,. 
The Muslim leader, Maulavi Md. Yakub supported for his own 
reason. He read a letter from Abdu! Azeez of Bihar®, which 
stated that the inclusion of the Orissa Division in Bihar was 
responsible for the low percentage of thc Muslims in the 
Province, and the inclusion of more Oriya-speaking tracts 
would reduce the Muslim percentage still further. So any 
attempt to foist the Orissa Division or the Oriya-speaking 
tracts on Bihar should bc opposed. Hence, Yakub would 
support the resolution for a separate Oriya Province. 


1. The Legislative Assembly Debates (Otficiat Report), Volt. I, (19 
January to 21 February 1927), p. 546. 


2. Nilakantha Das was a staunch Congressite—whercas Bhubanananda 
Das was a moderatc. As such they represented two ditferent groups 
of politicians in Orissa. 


The Legislative Assembly Debates, op. cit.. pp. 551-552. 
Ibid., p. $56. 
Ibid., p. 557. 


He was Secretary, Bihar Provincial Muslim League. 


balhtihalk ed 
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Gaya Prasad Singh from Bihar, on the other hand, moved 
the following amendment : 


That this Assembly recommends to the Governor 
General-in-Council that he may be pleased to take 
eaily steps to amalgamate all the Oriya-speaking tracts 
with the present Orissa Division of the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa. 


In support of this he quoted two statements of Bhubana- 
nanda, wherc the latter had hoped that amalgamation under 
the province of Bihar and Orissa would ensure the progress of 
the Oriya peoplc!. To justify this Bhubanananda argued that 
Orissa cither as a separatc Province or a Sub-Provincc would 
be saddled with an unfavourable economic position; hencc, he 
supported ihe amendment for amalgamation under Bihar and 
Orissa®. 


Varahagiri Venkatgiri Jagiah from Ganjam-Vizagpatam 
ventilated the Telugu feelings for non-separation of Ganjam 
from the Madras Presidency. 


Muddiman, in reply to the debates expressed sympathy for 
the ‘not altogcther satisfactory’ arrangement concerning Orissa, 
adding that, “‘there is much that can be donc, that ought to 
be done in the interest of the Oriyas’”’. Hc stated that as a 
matter of practical politics, the Government must reject for 
the moment apy idca of a scparate administration for Orissa, 
and the question really to be decided was what could be done 
by way of minor territorial adjustments. But any decision 
would have to be taken after “‘a very full examination of the 
financial position, and it would probably only be taken as the 


1. The Search Light, (Patna). 24.1.1926; Youmng Urkal, (Eudlitor— 
Bhubanananda Das), 9.12 1926. a 


2. The Legislative Assembly Debates, op. cit., p. S61. 
3. uabid., p. 568. 
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result of reference to the Statutory Commission”. Speaking 
personally, and not on behalf of the Government, he added, 
that if financial investigation showed that territories could be 
conveniently transferred, hc would himsclt be in favour 
of such transfer; the province to which the transfer 
would be madc, may be decided by administrative consi- 


dcrations. 


To deal with the ‘financial question’, Bhubananaunda wantcd 
the appointment of a small committee of a member of the 
Government and somc elected rcpresentatives of the Housc. 
Muddiman shiftcd this responsibility to the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa?. 


The 'procecdings of the above dcbate marked a change in 
public attitude towards the volitical futurc of the Oriya-spcak- 
ing tracts. Gradually there was a shift in public demand; 
discarding the crstwhile desire for mere amalgamation under 
Bihar and Orissa, the public would now insist on a separatc 
province, notwithstanding the financial bogey. The procee- 
dings also revcalcd the Government of India’s desire to rcofer 
the issue to the Statutory Commission. 


The Financial Bogey : 


Regarding the financial aspect of the amalgamation of the 
Oriya-speaking tracts of Madras with Bihar and Orissa, the 
latter Government had bcen informed by their investigatiog 
officer, U. M. Sen, that the area would carry an annual deficit 
of Rupees 11.5 lakhs3. This figure was not convincing to the 
Oriya members of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. On 
5 February 1929 Nandakishore Das‘, a member of the Legisla- 


The Legislative Assembly Debates, op. cit., p. $75. 
Ibid., p- 577. 

See Supra, Pp. 165. 

Proc., Bihar & Orissa, Political, 1929, No. 5-10. 


Be 9 ND 
NE ra ~e 
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tive Council from Balasorc and Godavaris Misral, the membcr 
from Puri, moved a resolution for the appointment of a com- 
mittec of both officials and non-officials to examine the question 
further. 


The Finance Member of the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa was the Raja of Kanika?, whose intcrest for the Oriya 
causc was well known. On 19 January 1929, the Governor 
solicitcd his view son the financial question?. This was probably 
a great opportunity as well as a test for the avowed champion 
of the Oriya cause. The Raja felt that the report of Scn was 
an impediment to the fulfilment of the Oriya objectives, and 
his report had certain lacunae. As suggested by the Governor, 
Kanika held a discussion with other Oriya members of the 
Legislative Council: Srikrisna M3hapatra, Laxmidhar Mohanti, 
Lokenath Misra, Nandakishore Das and Godavaris Misra on 
21 March 1929. It was found out that, (1) the deficit in 
respect of the whole district (of Ganjam would not reach the 
figure of Rupcces 11.5 lakhs as given in the memorandum of 
Sen; the amount could bec reduced to Rupecs 5.3/4 lakbs, and 
that (2) if certain tracts like Parlakimedi, Tekkali and Som- 
peta wore excluded from amalgamation, (as Proposcd by the 
Government of India) the figures given in Sen's memorandum 
could not be accepted as conclusivc®. 


Thus, the course of events following the Sinha Resolution 
of 1920 did not cume to rest with Sen’s report on the financial 


Proc . Bihar & Orissa, Legislative, File No. Res-39 of 1928, Resolu- 
tion No. 5. 


— 


2. He was appointed as Finance Membcr on 18 Janvary 1929. 

3. Proc., Bihar & Orissa, Political, 1929, No. 5-10, p. 2, Notes. 

4. Ibid.. p. 2, Notes by R. N. Bharjdco, the Raja of Kanika, dated 23 
January 1929. 

$. Ihbid., p. 3, Notes by H. L. Stephenson, dated 25 January 1929. 

6. 


Ibid., p. 4, Notes 4 P. C. Tallents, Secretary, Finance Departmeat, 


endorsed by R. N. Bhanjdceo on 21 March 1929. 
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implications of uniting Ganjam with the Orissa Division. The 
period witnessed the rigid attitude of the Government of 
Madras who not only rejected the recommendation of the 
Philip and Duff Committee, but cautioned the Government of 
India of the grave consequences that would follow the creation 
of an Oriya Province. The Government of India on the other- 
hand showed a lamentable lack of courage, if not of convic- 
tion, and adopted a policy of ‘marking time’. Another 
significant point of the period under review was the emergence 
of a powerful voice for the creation of a separate province for 
the Oriya-speaking People which eclipsed the demand for 
mere amalgamation and in subsequent years that became the 
only public demand. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Creation of the Province of Orissa 


The Indian Statutory Commission had to recommend a solu- 
tion of the problem of uniting the Oriya-speaking tracts. A 
Sub-Commitece under Major C. R. Attlee was uppointed to 
study and report on the problem, and the report categorically 
recommended the creation of separate province for the Oriya 
people. On the suggestion of the Statutory Commission, the 
Segretary of State for India set up a Commission tode limit the 
boundaries and examine the financial implications. For a 
while the Oriya leaders had to bear an agonising spell of sus- 
pense ; they had to put up with the bureaucratic indecision 
of the Government as much as with the fear that the Govern- 
ment would find financial grounds too compelling to allow the 
creation of the new province. Happily however, the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee advised the creation of the new 
Province and resolved the boundary controversy centring found 
the estates of Parlakimedi and Jcypore. The Province came in 
to being on 1 April 1936. 


(J) THE TRAVAIL 


As per provisions in the Government of India Act,. 1919 a 


Commission of Inquiry was scheduled to visit India in 1929 
Digitized by srujanika@gmail.com 
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examinc the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms!. 
The constitution of this Statutory Commission with Sir John 
Simon as Chairman, along with six other British Parliamentari- 
ans aroused great indignation cvcrywhere in India2. Since 
there was no Indian in the Coinmission, the Congress 
decided tv resort to mass demonstration, hartal and tolal boy- 
cott of the Commission’. On 3 February 1928, when the 
Commission arrived in Bombay, complctc hartal was observed 
throughout the country and thousands of demonstrators waved 
black flags shouting ‘Go back, Simon’. 


The decision of the Congress had its repercussion on Orissa 
as wcll. The Congress Ilcaders of Orissa, Harekrushna Mahtab 
and Gopabandhu Choudhury resolved to follow the boycott 
policy and calicd upon their followers to do the same. 
Another section of Oriya leaders did not subscribe to this view. 
The moderates like the Raja ot Kanika, Brajasunder Das, 
Brajananda Das, and Laxmidhar Mohanti (all members of the 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa) felt thai the Statutory 
Commission alonc was compctent to redress the gricvances, that 
without a favourable recommendation of the Commission the 
question of a separate province for the Oriya-speaking people 
would not be taken up by the Government of India. Thus 


1. A.B. Keith, Constitutional History of India, (1936), p. 288. 


2. The announcement Was made in the House of Commons on 8 Novem- 
ber 1927. Its composition was as follows : 
The Right Hon. Sir John Simon—Chairman. 
The Baron Burnham 
The Lord Strathcona 
The Hon. E.C.G. C:dogan 
The Right Hon. V. Hartshorn 
The Rt. Hon. G. R. Lanc-Fox and 
Major C. R. Att!ice 
Parliamentary Debates in the House of Lords and House of Commons 
and sonte of the comected papers, (1928), pp. 11 & 15. 


3. P. Sitaramayya, History of the indian National Congress, Vol. I 
(Deihi, 1969), pp. 315-318. 


4. Prajatantra, 9.1.1928, 19.11.1928 and 13.8.1928. 
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Orissa leaders were divided on whether or not to boycott the 


Simon Commission and broke a new ground separate from the 
Congress desirc. 


A scction of the influential public supported the stand of the 
modcratcs, ignoring the call of the Congress party. While 
Mahtab was keen on following the directive of the Congress, 
Lalmohan Patnaik, Madhusudan Panigragh: and Lingaraj Pani- 
grahi desired cooperation with the Simon Commission. This 
group of Icadcrs was morc concerned with the Oriya aspirations 
than following the Congress linc! 


When the commission arrived at Patna on 12 December 
1928, the Raja of Kanika, Brajasunder, Brajananda, Laxmidhar 
and Bhikari Charan Patnaik welcomed the members at the 
railway station. They had kept rcady a few sandwich men with 
placards ‘Orissa Welcomes Simon’ and had displayed similar 
posters throughout the platform. This unusual gesture of a 
group of Indians naturally in.pressed the Commission, and 
Major Attlec, onc of the members, collected a few pieces of 
the posters?. 


The Provincial Committee 


The Bihar and Orissa Legislative council after a full debate 
in August 1928 passed a motion to constitute a Provincial 


1. UD. 3. 3. 1928. 


2. (i) Information availabie from the diary of the Raja of Kanika. 
(ii) On 14 December 1928, when the Oriya dclegation appeared 

before the Statutory Commission to tender evidence in favour 
of thcir demand for a separate province, Brajasunder Das, the 
leader said, “Sirs, we the members of the Utkal Union 
Committee, on behalf of the Oriya peop’c accord you a most 
hearty welcome to the ancient city of Pataliputra, the capital 
of the Province of Bihar and Orissa”. 
The Chairman thanked him for this and said “We arc grateful 
for what you have been kind enough to say about welcome’. 
(Scc typed copy of the Proceedings of the aniccting for 
14.12.1928. p. A—6, NMML)} 
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Committee to coopcrate with the Statutory Commission in 
their investigations. The Committce consisted of H.-P. Nara- 
yan Singh, as the chairman, Raja of Kanika, Chandreswar 
Prasad Narayan Sinba, Sarat Chandra Roy, Maulavi Saiyid 
Mubarak Ali, Saiyid Md. Athar Hussain and Laxmidhar 
Mohanti as membecrs!. 


The Problems of Orissa before the Commission 


The Government of Bihar and Orissa in a memorandum 
submitted before the Statutory Commission stated that the 
proposal for the creation of a ‘united Orissa’ was the greatest 
problem before the Government. As the question concerned 
tbrce other Provinccs—Bengal, Madras and the Central 
Provinces—the Government of Bihar and Orissa were unable to 
come to any dcfinite decision inp the matter. But though they 
appreciated the desirc of the Pcople of the Orissa Division for 
a united Orissa, the cost of administration of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts of Madras was so greatly in cxcess of the 
revenuc of those tracts that the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa found it impossible to undertake the burden?®. 


The memorandum placed before the Commission a 
summary of the findings of U. M. Sen, saying that the 
addition of a part of Ganjam to the new Province of Orissa 
while ‘“‘sprcading ovcrhead charges to a material degree would 
at the samc time add Rupees cleven Jakhs to the gap between 


1. AAR—B & O, 1928-1929, p. 1: 
The Raja of Kanika wrote a letter to his son S. N. BhanjJeco on 
a about this Committee and how he got Laxmidhar Mohanti 
clected. 
Mahtab criticised both Kanika and Laxmidhar for their association 
with the Simon Commission. 
Prajatantra, 17.12.1928. 
Samaj. 3.3.1929 and 5.2.1930. 


2. The Repcrt of the Indian Statutory Commission, (19201, Vol. XI, pp. 
171-172 and 402-406. 
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revenue and expenditure and greatly increase future liabilities 
of the proposed province”, 


However, the memorandum concluded, if there would be 
an assignment of revenue from the Government of India of 
“not less than the anticipated dcficit’”’, the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa “would not be opposed to a scheme for 
.satisfying a long standing and wholly legitimate aspiration of 
‘the politically minded class of Orissa”?2. 

On the question of Orissa irredenta, the Commission was 
briefly apprised that the Oriya claim to Singhbhum was 
inadmissible as they constituted merely one-fifth of the total 
population. In case of Midnaporc, the requirement of 
geographical contiguity could not be met, aad besides, the local 
people did not want to join the new Province. In the Central 
Provinces, the Oriya claim over Bastar, Malkhorda and 
Chandrapur was untenable on account of the poor Oriya 
percentage in the Jocal population. The population of 
Padampur though Predominantly Oriya, did not want the 
transfer in 1920 and in Khariac the majority spoke Chhatis- 
garhi-Hindi and not Oriya. Lastly, Phuljhar with about 50 
per cent Oriya population was inscparable from the Central 
Provinces on account of its close administrative associations, 

The Government of India also submitted to the 
Commission a memorandum on thc Oriya problem, in which 
they narruted the history of the Oriya movement following 
the political vivisection of the Oriya-spcaking (tracts ; referred 
to the serics of correspondence and exchange of views with the 
local Governments and the problem of financial hurdles for 
amalgamation of all Oriya tracts or creation of a scparate 
province. The msmorandum was non-committal, giving no 


1. The Report of the Indian Statutory Commission (1910), Vol. XI. 
p. 408. 

2. JIbid., p. 409. 

3. JIbid., p. 407. 
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idea as to how the Government of India would like the 

problem to be solved. Regarding the question of finance 

it said, 
‘jin the present status of rclations between the Central 
and Provincial Governments, the transfer of certain 
taluks of the Ganjam district of the Madras Presidency 
to the Province of Bihar and Orissa could in no 
circumstances be accepted as imposing any new 
financial liability whatsocvcr on central revenues’ and, 
‘if the Government of Bihar and Orissa were required 
to take over the abilities of any arca transferred 
they could not bc expected to pay for the assets’, 


The joint Free Confercnce, consisting of the Statutory 
Commission, the Central Committce and the Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Committec, formed a sub-Committec with Major 
C. R. Attlee as the Chairman? to study the problem of Orissa. 
Thc Attlee Committee conducted an independent investigation 
of the gricvances of the Oriya people concerning their demand 
for a scparatc provincc. Besides, the Royal Commission 
received reports from the Provincial Committees of Madras 
and Bihar and Orissa on the samc issuc. These Comimittees 
also collected cvidence from various memeorialists to record 
non-official view-points on the question of constitutional 
reforms. 


The report submitted by the Bihar and Orissa Provincial 
Committec on the issue of territorial redistribution suggested 


1. Memorandum of the Government of India on Orissa submitted to 
the Commission, para 32. 
oon of the Indian Statutory Commission, (1930), Vol. IV, 


2. Jbid., Vol. 11, p. 25, 


Other members of the Committee were : Dr. A. Suhrawardy of the 
Indian Central Committee, Raja of Kanika and Laxmidhar Mohanti 
of the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Committec. 
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that, the case of Orissa should be ‘approached in a broad 
and liberal spirit’. The Committee vas not satisfied with the 
facts and figures furnished by U. M. Sen and considered them 
‘imaginary’. They were ‘in wholchearted sympathy’ with the 
‘national aspiration of the Oriya Ppcople’ and recommended 
that, ‘nothing short of insupcrable obstacles should stand 
in the way of the amalgamation of the Oriya-spcaking tracts 
and the formation of a separate Oriya Province’!. 


The Madras Provincial Committee headed by A. P. Patro 
(of Ganjam) submitted that, though they were aware of 
public agitation for the formation of provinces on linguistic 
basis, there were financial difficulties for the proposed Oriya 
Province for which they were ‘unable to make any recom- 
mendation’®. 


But the same A. P. Patro, while tendcring evidence before 
the Satutory Commission stated, 


I would prefer to say, that, we want a Province of 
our own, but if for financial reasons or other causes 
such a course is not feasible just at present, we 
would prefer a Sub-Province than be in the present 
position®3. 
It is clear that Patro was rather equivocal ; ooce he seemed 
opposed to the creation of a new Province for financial 
reasons ; then he wanted a Sub-Province. 


The Oriya delegation,which dcposcd before the Commission 
for a separate Province, was led by Brajasunder Dast, 


1. DE chor of the Indian Statutory Commission, (1930), Vol. III 
Pp- ଝା 

2. Ibid., Pp. 22, (para 14). nN 

3. Ibid., Vol, XII, part 2, p. 249. (Sclections from the Memoranda and 
oral evidence by Non-Officials). 

4. Thc delcgation consisted of other great Oriya leaders such as B. N. 
Misra, Bar-at-Law, Bhagabat Prasad Mahapatra, Gopal Chandra 


Frahard), Birabara Narayana Dhira Narendra and Bhikari Charan 
atnaik. 
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As the spokesman of the delegation, Brajasunder reiterated the 
Oriya demand forcefully ; ‘Province is our ultimate goal’; 
“a separate Province be formed out of the united Oriya tracts’, 
ar.d ‘discontent will grow year by year until we get a separate 
Province’. To get over the financial hurdle he declared, ‘we 
would be quite prepared to go into any fresh avenue of 
taxation and to tax ourselves for meeting the requirement of 
the Government”!. 

During the course of interrogation, the Oriya delegation 
clarified that they would have a less expensive administration 
and make any sacrifice for their ideal?. 


Recommendation of the Statutory Commission 


The report of the Commission was published on 7 June’ 
1930. Like the Montagu-Chelmsford report, the Simon 
Commission also observed that, the provincial boundaries 
embraced areas and popu!ation having no natural affinity and 
separated those who ought to have been united?. The 
composition of the Proviace of Bihar and Orissa appcared to 
them a ‘glaring’ instance of ‘artificial union’, as both the 
constituents differed from vach other not only in Physical 
features, but also in racial, linguistic and cultural charac- 
teristics. 

The Commission, thercfore, suggested that people speaking 
the same language, if vaited under onc administration, would 
form “a compact and self contained area’”’. The use of a 
cormnmon speech would be a strong and natural basis for 
Provincial individuality. Of course the Commission agreed, 
that, while redistributing Provincial territories, besides 


1. Typed copics of the proceedings of the meeting of the Statutory 
Commission, held at Patna on 14 December 1928, p. A-8 (NMML). 


2. Ibid., A-NH. 
3 


The Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, (1930), Vol. IT, 
Pp. 24 (para 38). 


lbid., Vol. 1. p. 68, ‘para 87), 


= 
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.language, “‘race, religion, economic interests, geographical 
contiguity, a due balance between country and town, and 
between coast line and interior, may all be relevant factor;”1. 
And further, most important of all perhaps, for practical 
purposes, “‘is the largest possible measure of general agreement 
on the changes proposed, both on the side of the area that 
is gaining, and on the side of the area that is losing, 
territory””?2, 

On the issue of unifying the Oriya tracts, the Attlee Sub- 
Committee submitted a favourable reports. To this Sub- 
Committee, the grievance wus well founded, the demand 
substantially supported by the people, and the Oriya case 
deserving sympathy”. It recommended the creation of a 
separate Orissa Province with the Orissa Division as its 
nucleus to which should be added Angul, the feudatory States, 
Khariar and that part of the district of Ganjam which was to 
the north of an imaginary line that ran west-ward from the 
coast, between Ichapuram and Sompeta to those parts of the 
Agency where the Khonds, a tribul people, predominated. The 
Sub-committee excluded Singhbhum, Phuljhar, Padampur and 
the Jeypore cstate in the Vizagpatam Agency from the 
proposed Orissa Province but declared Mohanpur and Gopi- 
ballabhpur in Bengal as Oriya tracts®. 

The Statutory Commission, thercfore, proposed it as 
a matter of urgent importance that the Govern- 
ment of India should set-up a Boundary Commission, 
with a neutral Chairman, which would investigate the 
main cases in which Provincial readjustment scemns 
called for’. 


1. lbid., Vol. IT, p. 2d. 

2. JTobid., Vol. IT, p. 25. 

3. Ihid., For the Summary of the Rejort, see Appendix VL 

4. Jbid.. para 2 of the Summary of the Report. 

5 Tbid., para 3. 

6. Jbid.. Vol, MH. np. 24: The recommendation was made in case of 
Orissa and Sind. 
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Reaction of the Congress Party 


The Congress never cspoused the cause of the Oriya peoplc 
for a separate province. The Oriyas had become increasingly 
awarc of the ineffectiveness of the Congress party to solve 
their problemi. The Nehru Committee in 1928, with Motilal 
Nehru as Chairman, while suggesting a regrouping of Indian 
provinces on linguistic basis, made no specific recommendation 
for Orissa due to ‘the absence of any special memorandum or 
representation’ by the Oriyas?. The report, however, 
recorded the dissenting view of Subhas Chandra Bosc?, a 
member of the Committec, who pleaded for the amalgamation 
of all the Oriya-speaking areas and the constitution of a 
separate Orissa Province, provided it was financially viable, 


In the Calcutta Session of the Indian National Congress 
(December 1928) when Niranjan Patnaik proposed an amend- 
ment to the Nehru Report, he was disallowed by Motilal, 
the President. Motilal spoke rather sarcastically of the Oriya 
members’ desire for a separate province and their cooperation 
with the Simon Commission. This caused a great flutter ; 
Nilakantha Das and about three hundred Oriya dclegates to 
the Congress session walked out of the Conference and led a 
procession in Calcutta, protesting against the ruling of Motilal. 
Next day Motilal had to apologise for his remarks”. 


These incidents caused utter disappointment to the 
Congress circle in Orissa. The leaders eschewed their mutual 
differences in the All-Party Conference at Cuttack held on 
2 May 1931 and unanimously adopted the resolution of 


1. Samo}, 7.11.1928. For carlier instances when the Congress party 
remained apathctic to the cause of the Oriyas please sce Sama}, 
27.8.1921 and Asha. 14.10.1921. 

The Nehru Report, (New Delhi, 1975). p 62. 

Born and educated at Cuttack. 

The Nehru Report, op. cit., pp. 63-64. 

Sama/, 2.1.1929 and 9.1. 1929, ‘UD, 5.1.1929, Prajatantra, 14.1.1929. 


maw 
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Harekrushna Mahtab for forming a committee to initiate 
propaganda measures for the realisation of a separate Orissa 
Province!. Nilakantha Das was chosen as the head of this 
committee and was requested by the Congress members to 
plead the case of the Oriya-speaking pcople before the 
proposed Boundary Committce?. 

However, some Congress members like Mahtab and 
Gopabandhu Choudhury subsequently deviatcd from the 
above rcsolution. Mahtab was keen on Swaraj and felt that 
witheut Swaraj, the creation of a separate province for the 
Oriyas would be meaningless, as they would be saddled with 
heavy taxation. He brandcd those working for a separate 
Orissa Province as anti-national. Gopabandhu Choudhury 
too held similar views?, 

Reaction of the Governments and the People 

For the Government of Bihar and Ori sa the recommenda- 
tion of the Statutory Commission meant the abandonment of 
one fifth of the total area, and five million people out of a 
total population of thirty-four million. Yet they proposed 
to the Government of India, that in view of the urgency of 
the problem of Orissa, where, ‘any delay might cause resent- 
ment’, the recommendation of the Commission ‘should 
be taken up at-once’ and a Boundary Commission should go 
in to the question during the ensuing cold weather. 


UD, 9.5.1931, Samaj, 3.5.1931 dnd 16.5.1931. 
Sama, 16.5.1931 


Other members of the committee vere Gopabandhu Choudhury, 
Lingaraj Panigrahi, Sasibhusan Rath, Niranjan Patnaik, Mukunda 
Prasad Das, Bichitrananda Das and Laxminarayan Misra. 

3 Search light, 23.5.1931 ;  Prajatantra, 23.11.1931 ; Samaj, 1.2.1933, 
26.4.1933 and 2.8.1933. 

4. Letter No. 4368-A-R dated 23 August 1930 from H.G. Hallett, 
Officiating Chief Secrctary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
to the Government of India, in response to the letter’s letter No. F. 
67/30-R dated 24 Junc 1930. 
Views of the local Governments on the recommendation of the Indian 


aru Commission, 1930, (Government of India Publication), Pp. 
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On the proposed transfer of Mohanpur and Gopiballabhpur 
from Bengal, the local Government (of Bengal) considered it 
‘premature to examine’ the issuel. a 


For the people of Orissa, the Simon recomme™. ations 
caused mixed feelings of joy and disappointment®. The 
relevant portions of the Report were translated into Oriya and 
published in leading papers. Brajasunder Das, the Secretary 
of the Orissa Landholders Association and the accredited 
leader of the Oriya movement, conveyed the feelings of the 
Oriya people in a telegram to the Viceroy: 


The Oriya people while thankfully appreciating Simon 
recommendation regarding Oriya Province are dis- 
appointed to find their whole demand unanswered. 
They urge Oriya Province immediately without 
waiting for the reforms?. 


Government of India’s Despatch 


The recommendation of the Statutory Commission were 
discussed in a ‘secret’ and ‘informal’ meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy on 1 September 1930, where stress was 
laid upon the desirability of expediting investigations in the 
two cases of Orissa and Sind. It was decided to set up two 
separate commissions, one for Sind and the other for Orissa ; 
in case of the latter the delimitation of boundary was 
admittedly a difficult job. # 


In its Despatch to the Secrctary of State the Government 
of India admitted that the claim of the Oriyas for a separate 


Proc., Government of Jndiua, Reforms, No. 67/1/30, p. 7. 

UD, 21.6.1930 and 28.6.1930. 

Proc., Government of Indian, Reforms, No. 163/V/30-R, See telegram, 
dated Cuttack, 28 June 1930. 

Proceedings of the Informal Meeting of the Exceontive Connceil of the 
Viceroy to consider the recommendation of the Indinn Statutory 
Commission, (NMAML)—19th meeting held on | September 1930, 
p. 1, para 4. 
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province of their own was long standing and ‘asked for the 
expeditious appointment of a Boundary Commission’ to satisfy 
the very natural desire of the Oriya-speaking peoplel. 


The Round Table Conference 


Meanwhile, the British Government had decided to convene 
a Round Table Conference to discuss with Indian leaders the 
issue of constitutional reforms. To represent the interests of 
the Oriya-speaking people, the Raja of Parlakimedi? was 
nominated by the Governor of Bihar and Orissa to go to 
London. On 18 October 1930, a meeting was held at Cuttack 
to felicitate the Raja. Since the Congress did not want any 
one to participate in the Round Table Conference’, a group of 
Congressmen led a procession towards the meeting place 
(Sreeramchandra Hall) with black flags, shouting slogans 
‘Parla Go Back’4. However, the mecting was not disturbed 
and the Raja could ascertain the vicws of the Oriya people and 
the Press assembled there regarding the future Orissa Province. 
He prepared a suitable memorandum thereafter for presenta- 
tion at the Conference®. 


On 16 January 1931 the Raja presented the memorandum 


1. Government of India, Despatch on proposals for Constitutional 

Reforms (1930), No.1} of 1930, Government of India, Reforms 

Ofice—Simla, 20 September 1930, to the Rt. Hon. Wedgewood 

Benn, His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, Ppp. 16-17. 

Raja of Kanika, then Finance Member, Bibar and Orissa Govern- 

ment had suggested the name of the Rai of Parlakimedi. This has 

been recorded in the personal diary of Kanika on 13 May 1930. 

Technically, the Raja of Parlakimedi was not a resident of Orissa— 

for which his nomination was defective. But the Governor was 

told by Kanika, that the Raja of Parlakimeli had an estate at Delang 

in Puri cdistrict, and as such could be taken as a landholder of 

Orissa. The Governor was convinced. Also see UD, 1.11.1930. 

3. The Congress had boycotted it. 

. UD, 25.10.1930. 

5. UD. 3.1. 1931. For the memorandum, sec Proceedings of the Indian 
Round Table Conferem ¢ (12.11.1930 to 19.11.1931), part 11, Appendix 
XIV, pp. 477-79. 


[4 
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to the Round Table Conference, making an impressive speechl. 
He showed the unenviab!ic position of the Oriya-speaking 
people, their ungrudging Joyalty to the British Government, 
and their legitimate claim to a distinct political and adminis- 
trative identity. Since the Simon Commission was favourable 
to the idea and reports from the local Government (Bihar and 
Orissa) were also favourable, he could insist that the cl.im of 
the Oriyas was just. As for the financial impediments, the 
Raja assured that it could be overcome through the exploita- 
tion of rich mineral deposits and vast forest resources of 


Orissa?. 


Pravas Chander Mitter and Dr. Moonje supported the 
above arguments of the Raja of Parlakimedi. Even AP. 
Patro, whose opposition to the issue was well known, stated; 


as one interested in the formation of a separate pro- 
vince for the Oriyas, I support the proposal wholehear- 
tedly. The formation of a separate province for the 
Oriyas has been agitated for since 1902. I was the first 
to lead the agitation about this matter. I think a 
committce should be appointed to go in to the matter 
as Soon as possible. 


The Boundary Commission 

The issuc of a separate Orissa Province was not specifically 
dealt with by the Round Table Conference, or any of its sub- 
committees. But during the discussion no delegate opposed 
the claim of the Oriya-speaking people. Since the arguments 
for a separate Orissa Province were well founded there was no 
hindrance to setup a Commission, “‘to examine and report upon 
the administrative, financial and other consequences of setting 


1. UD, 14.2.1931. 
2. Proceedings of the Round Table Conference, op. cit., pp. 395-96. 
3. JIbid., p. 397. 
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up a separate administration’. The Commission was also to 
recommend specific boundarics of the proposed province!. 


Accordingly, the Government of India, with the approval 
of the Secretary of State for India, constituted a small commi- 
ttec of three persons, viz; Sir Samuel O’Donnel, as the Chair- 
man and H. M. Mechta, member of the Council of States and 
T.R. Phookun, member, Central Legislative Assembly, as mem- 
bers2. The Raja of Parlakimedi, Sachchidananda Sinha and 
Narasinha Raju were appointed associate members to take 
part in the proceedings of the Commission as representatives 
of the Oriya, Bihari and Telugu communities respectively3. 


The terms of refcrence were, if a Province of Orissa were 
to be created. 


(i) What should be the boundaries of such a Province; 


(ii) What would be the administrative, financial and other 
consequences of such a Province; 

(iii) What would be the administrative, financial and other 
consequences in the adjoining territories of British 
India?4 


R. D. Balvally, Assistant Accounts Officer in tbe Office of 
the Accountant General of India, was asked to examine the 
financial aspects of the issue. 


The appointment of the Boundary Commission evoked 
great public interests and enthusiasm in Orissa. It also provoked 
resentment in Midnapore and Nayabasan areas of Bengal 


— 


Proc., Home—Pub., 1932, No. 444. 
2. Resolution No. F-12/VI1/31 dated, Simla, 18 September 1931. 


This Boundary Commission is also referred to as the O’Donnel 
Comyfiittec, after its Chairman Sir S. P. O’Donncl, C.LE.. 1.C.8., 
rly Secretary, Homc, Government of india. 


3. B.C. Mukherjee, 1.C.S. was appointed the Secretary to the Com- 
mission. 


4. Resolution No. F-12/VI/31 dated 18 September 1931. 
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which were likely to be affected by the constitution of the new 
province!l. 


The Oriya leaders of various parties and groups held a 
joint meeting at Cuttack on 2 May 1931 and resolved to work 
in concert for the unification of the Oriya-speakjhg tracts. 
They set aside their personal and ideological differences and 
formed a Finance Committee under Bichitrananda Das; a 
Committee under Niranjan Patnaik to collect news and ’statis- 
tical information; a third Committee under Lingargj Panigrahi 
was setup for propaganda work with a view to mobilising al! 
available resources for organising public opinion in favour of 
the issue. The All-Party Confcrence was of the opinion that, 
the census statistics of certain arcas like Midnapore (in Bengal), 
Singhbhum (in Bibar and Orissa), Phuljhar (in the Central 
Provinces) and Ganjam (in Madras), having been manipulated 
by interested partics opposing their amalgamation with Orissa, 
should not be tclied upon by the Boundary Commission Ads 
authentic?. The Committee of Lingaraja Panigrahi undertook 
publicity work in the outlying areas: Midnapore, Singhbhum, 
Phuljhar, Khariar and Ganjam to propagate the Oriya cause 
and encountered stiff opposition in Midnaporce?. There the 
opposition to the transfer was organised by Biréndra Kumar 
Sasmal, Jnanendra Choudhury; Debendra Bhattacharya and 
M.N. Bose. . 


It is the students who took up the propaganda work vigo- 
rously. Besides collecting funds, they moved from door to 
door in towns and villages, exhibiting commendable serious- 
ness of purpose?. This was a new development in the political 


UD, 17.10.1931 and 12.12.1931, Samaj, 28.10.1931 and 18.11.1931. 
Samaj, 3.5.1931; UD, 9.5.1931, 16.5.1931, Asha, 11.5.1931. 
Samaj, 15.5.1931, 19.8.1931, 14.10.1931 and 28.10.1931. 

UD, 17.12.1931. 

Samo}, 4.11.1931, 18.11.1931 and 25 11.1931. 


nowpe 
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life of Orissa when the young generation was actively involved 
in a national cause. 


On 24 July 1931, there was a putkblic meeting in the town 
hall at Sambalpur to stimulate public interest and activate 
propaganda work in the outlying Oriya tracts in the Central 
Provinces. Itis interesting to note that even N. Senapatil, 
Deputy Commissioner of Sambalpur delivered an inspiring 
socech asking the Oriya community to rise to the occasion 
and work unitedly for the amalgamation of Phuljbar, Padam- 
pur, Khariar etc. He was supported by the local leaders, 
Chandrasekhar Behera?, Ramnarayan Misra, Achyutananda 
Purohit, and Bodhram Dubey!. 


The Boundary Commission at work 

The Commission held their first meeting at Patna on 7 
November 1931 to discuss the procedure to be followeddu ring 
the inquiry. In ua Press note issued on 8 November, they 
notified their terms of rcference and asked for memoranda, 
petitions, representations from public bodies, organised asso- 
ciations, and leading public men, They received the following 
principal mcmoranda in response to the Press note: 
In favour of Orissa Province:-— 


Oriya memorandum for South West Midnapore. 

Oriya memorandum for Singhbhum. 

Oriya memorandum for the Oriya-spsaking tracts 
inthe Central Provinces and a supplementary memo- 
randum. 

4. Oriya Memorandum for Ganjam. 

S$. Memorandum of the Ganjam Land holders’ Associa- 
tion 


NE 


1. Subscquently served the new province as the Chicf Secretary. 
2. Long associated with Utkal Union Conference. 

3. Samaj, 27.7.1931. 

4. Orissa Committee Report, (1932), Vol. HH, Appendix 2. 
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6. Memorandum of Parlakimc ji 
7. Memorandum submitted by Jeypore Amalgamation 
Committee. 
Against the Formation of Orissa Province : 
1. Memorandum by Midnaporce Anti-Partition Com- 


mittec. 
Memorandum by Proprictors of Dhalbhum cstate. 


Memorandum by Jamshedpur Bengali Association. 
Memorandum by the Mankis of Kolhan. 
Mcmorandum by the Government of the Central Pro- 
vinces with a notc on Padampur Tracts. 

6. Memorandum by the Ganjam Defcnce Leaguc. 

7. Memorandum by C. A. Henderson, 1.C.S., Govern- 
ment of Madras. 


$ mw Hp 


Between 23 November 1931 and 14 January 1932, thc 
Commission visited Jamshedpur, Chuibasa, Sambalpur, Raipur, 
Midnapore, Gopalpur, Waltair, Cocanada and Cuttack for 
on-the-spot investigation and examincd in all 410 witnesses 
representing various shades of public opinion. 


The question of determining the boundary of the proposed 
Province was the most difficult task for the Commission. They 
had to take into coosideration several factors: language, racc, 
the attitude of the people, geographical position, economic 
interest and administrative convenicncé as prescribzd by the 
Statutory Commission, and above all the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants.! Intheir memoranda the Oriyas had claimed, besides 
the Orissa Division and Anegul, thc following areas for thé new 
Province. 


From Bengal 
(1) The Sub-divisions of Contai and Jhargram and the 


1. Orissa Committee Report, VYol. I, p. 2. 
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thanas of Kharagpur, Narayangarh, Danton, Mohanpur and 
Keshiari in the Sadar Sub-division of the Midnapore district. 

(2) The thanas of Simlipal, Raipur and Khatra in the 
district of Bankura. 


From Bihar and Orissa 

(3) The districts of Singhbhum, Ranchi and the thanas 
of Barabhum, Manbasan, and Chandpur in the district of 
Manbhbum. 


From the Central Provinces 

(4) The estates of Khuariar, Phuljhar, Bindra-Nuagarh in 
the Raipur district, and the cstates of Chandrapur-Padampur 
and Malkhorda and a group of 9 villages called thc ‘Jogni’ 
villages in the Bilaspur district, 


From Madras 

(5) The district of Ganjam (including the Agency tracts) 
except the taluk cf Chicacole, and its sub-taluk of Narsenpeta 
and, 

(6). The Vizagpatam Agency excluding Gudem taluk. 


To examine the census statistics on population, mother-- 
tonguc, subsidiary language, and caste of the people of the 
above areas, the Commissiva requisitioned all the materials 
from the Census Superintendents of concerned Provinces!. This 
was done apparently with a view to preventing any Possible 
manipulation of figures, ubout which there were public com- 
plaints. The Census Superintendents as wcll as the Boundary 
Commission werc alive to the ‘stupid and unintelligent propa- 
ganda’ that was going on to represent as Oriya what was not 
Oriya or as non-Oriya what was Oriya in the bilingual or 
multilingual tracts, This snostly happened in the northern 
borders of the Madras ® Presidency and necessitated the 


1. Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, part I, para 147, p. 348. 
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appointment of Special Officers ‘to superintend cnumeration 
and obstruction’. 


After a careful examination of all relevant data, the Com- 
mission recommended that the proposed Orissa Province should 
include the Orissa Division, Angu% Padampur and Khariar 
estates of the Central Provinces, the greater part of Ganjam 
district and of the Vizagpatam Agency tracts. The proposed 
new Province would bave a total area of 33,000 square miles 
and a population of about 8,277.000 persons?. The question 
of Parlakimedi could not be decided; two (Indian) members 
of the Commission favoured its inclusion with Orissa, 
whereas the Chairman gave his dissenting view on account 
of the fact that the Telugus formed a majority in its 
population®. 


The Commission recommended a less expensive administra- 
tron. The new Province should have no High Court, nor a 
University; it would have no long-term prisoners; it should 
share certain training establishments with Bibar on payment 
of a specific amount of money for their ‘maintenance, It 
should not have a self-contained cadre of All-India services. 
Even then, the total deficit in the first year of separation? was 
estimated at Rupecs 35.21 lakhs, and in fiftcen yvars the deficit 
would swell to Rupees 40.93 lakhs. There was no scope for 
making up this staggering amount of deficit by new taxation. 
The crisis could be solved ‘only by the allocation of new 


1. Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, part 1, para 147, p. 348. 
For details of language statistics of Ganjam and Vizagpatam Agency 
—Census of India, 1931, Vol. XIV, pp. 291, 295, und 296. These 
statistics have been copiously quoted by the Boundary Commission 
in their Report, Vol. II. 


Ibid., Orissa Commitee Report, Vol. 1, para 74. 
Ibid., para 66. 

Ibid., Vol. I, para 76. 

Jbid., pars 80. 
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sources of revenuz or by a subvention from the Central 
Government or by a combination of both methods”, 


Reaction to the Report 

The report of the O’Donnel Committee disappointed the 
Oriya people in so far as it did not concede all the outlying 
areas they had claimed. There were protest meetings in Ganjam 
and other places’, A proposal to revive the Utkal Union 
Conference was also mooted?, leading to the organisation of 


tions were passed regretting the exclusion of Midnapore, 
Singhbhum, and Parlakimedi. The leaders demanded the 
inclusion of these areas and decided that a deputation should 
wait upon thc Viceroy to press the necessity of the carly 
creation of the proposed Province?. ‘The deputation met the 
Viceroy at Simla, who assured it that he would send his 
proposals to the Home Government soon, and that the new 
Province would be created within three years8. Meanwhile a 
Telugu deputation had also met the Viceroy to oppose the 
amalgamation of Parlakimedi and Berhampur with Orissa. But 
happily, it was not opposed to the creation of a separate Orissa 
Province itself”. 


To the local Congress organisation the report of the 
O’Donnel Committee appeared most injurious to the cause of 
Orissa. In a meeting held at Cuttack on 12 June 1932, the Utkal 
Provincial Congress Committee expressed the apprchension 


Ibid, para 82. 

UD, 11.6.1932 and 30.7.1932. 

Tbid., 6.8.1932. 

He was then the Vice-President, Legislative Council, Bihar & Orissa. 
UD. 27.83.1932 and 3.9.1932. 

UD, I8S.9.1932 and 24.9.1932. The deputation consisted of 19 
members and was led by the Raja of Purlakimedi. 

7. UD, 5.11.1932. 


DEF hd 
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that the future of Orissa would be doomed should the new 
Province be created in accordance with the above report. A 
province without a High Court and a University and with a 
heavy deficit could ncither satisfy the intelligentsia nor the 
common man, who were alrcady unable to bear the existing 
burden of taxation!. 


The case of Orissa was strengthened further when the Com- 
missioner of the Orissa Division approvingly quoted the remarks 
of Nilamoni Senapati, Deputy Commissioner, Sambalpur. 


If a separate province for the Oriyas is not formed now, 
it will lead to insurmountable administrative difficulties 
in future ; there will be a constant friction with the 
majority in the Legislative Council of Bihar or any 
other Province to which Orissa may be attached?. 


The Commissioner also emphasised the Oriya demand for 
the inclusion of Parlakimedi in the new Province—which 
seemed to him ‘entircly reasonable’. He further informed tbe 
Government of the strong fccling of disappointment over the 
non-inclusion of Singhbhum, adding that the decision regard- 
ing Phuljhar was arbitrary?. 


The Government of Madrus acquiesced in the O'Donnel 
Committee's recommendation for the transfer of the Ganjam 
Agency and the northern part of Ganjam to Orissai. But they 
would not give up Parlakimedi, for cthnically and linguistically 
it was a Telugu majority arca. The Madras Government even 


UD, 18.6.1932. 


Letter No. 5477-G. dat-d 23 July 1932 from N. Senapati. LC.S.. 

Deputy Commissioner, Sambalpur to the Commissioner, Orissa 

Division. 

3. Letter No. 318-H dated 28 July 1932 from C.L. Philip, 1.C.S., to the 
Government of Bihar & Orissa. 


4. For this change of attitude sce the memorandum submitted to 
O'Donnc! Committee, which stated, ‘the transfer of the northern 
part of Ganjum was less opcD to seriovs objection’. Orissa 
Committee Report, Yol. 11, p. 188. 
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apprehended a Telugu agitation if Parlakimedi was transferred. 
However, they made it also clear that if in deference to the 
desire of the Raja, Paclakimedi was separated from Madras, 
the Maliahs (Parlakimcedi AMaliah and Jalantra Maliah) should 
also go, as they were economically interdependent. 


The Government of Madras agrced to bear the burden of 
the backward Agency tracts of Vizagpatam district. In casc 
of Jeypore they did not agree to its transfer to Orissa, for 
the previous Raja® and the Telugus were opposed to it. 


The Government of the Centra! Provinces?, while accepting 
the O’Donnel Committee’s recommendation for the inclusion 
of Padampur into Orissa, objectcd to that of Khariar, though 
on earlier occasions they were in its favourl, They did not 
accept the census statistics as authentic and wanted the 
retention of the tract on grounds of historical assoeiation and 
geographical contiguity5, 


Since the O'Donnel Committee did not suggest the inclusion 
of any portion of Bengal in the new Province, the Government 
of Bengal had no comments to offer on its report. But they 
cautioned the Government of India that they ‘take strong 
exception’ to the creation of a deficit province, because ‘that 


Proc., Madras, Pub.. (Special), No. 1068 dated 8 August 1932. 

2. Ramchandra Deb IV (1920-1931) was opposed to the transfer of 
Jcypore to Orissa. He had—submitted a memoran Jum to the 
Government of India to that effect. Supra, p ) 

Proc., Pub., 1923, letter No. 657 dated 17 August 1923. 

But his successor Vikram Deb IV (1931-1951) was in favour of 
transfer. Before accession to the thron? Vikram Deb had condncted 
a ceaseless campaign in support of the Oriya cause. He was the 
une of Ramchandra Deb IV and succeeded to the throne at the age 
of 60. 69 

3. Government of the Central Provinces letter No. 1076/1 datcd 12 
August 1932. 

4. See Supra, p- 141. 


5. Government of the Central Provinces lettec No. 1076/1 dated 12 
August 1932. 
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deficit would be made up at the expense of other provinces, 
including Bengall.’ 

True to their convictions and earlier commitments, the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa did not dispute the merit of 
the case2. They merely drew the attention of the Government 
of India to the financial implications, fearing that, ‘the 
province would be condemned to a state of complete and 
precarious stagnation’. In the absence of any other reasonable 
solution they followed the remedy suggested by the O’Donnel 
Committee and indirectly persuaded the Government of India 
to agree to a reallocation of new sources, or a subvention 
from the Central Government or for a combination of both 
the metbods. 


As for Government of India, they found themselves 
between Scylla and Charybdis. I'hey could neither agree to the 
suggested methods (of reallocation of financial resources or 
subvention from the Central revenue) nor recommend the 
creation of a scparatc O.issa Province ignoring the question of 
finance. In their Despatches to the Secretary of State for 
India, they had to discuss claborately this moot point first 
before proceeding with other recommendationss, 


After closer examination of the financial issue, the Govern- 
ment of India could reduce the net deficit by about Rupees 7 
lakhs, and no further, thus allowing an adverse balance of 
Rupees 28.5 lukhs per year to persist. Since the creation of the 
new Province of Sind resulted in similar adverse economic 


1. Government of Bengal, Reforms oflice, letter No. 104 FA-R, lated 1 
September 1932. 


2. Government of Bihar & Orissa, fetter No 2438-P-R dated 18 August 
1932 (Confidential). 


Reforms office Despatches to the Secretary of State on Indiin Cons- 
titutjiona! Reforms (1932-331, No. 15 of 1932, cated 26 November 
1932 aduressed tothe Rt. Hon. Sie Samucl Hoare, His Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India. 
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balancel!, the Government of India advised the Secretary of 
State to seek an expression of views of the Indian delegates to 
the forthcoming Round Table Conference for a suitable 
solution of the problem. 


The Government of India recominended that the Vizag- 
patam Agency be retained in Madras. This was contrary to 
the recommendation of the O‘Donnel Committce and was done 
apparently with a view to reducing the deficit of the proposed 
Orissa Province, because the Agency tract being inhabited by 
aboriginals, was a sort of ‘white clephant’ which only the 
financially stronger Madras Government could manuage?. 


As for the Parlakimedi taluk, the Government of India 
shared the Madras Government's apprehension of racial tension 
and the problem of law and order if the estate were transferred 
to Orissa in deference to the wishes of its Raja and in violation 
of the wishes of the majority Telugu population?., Therefore, 
they suggested thc retention of Parlakimedi estate with its 
MaliahsY in Madras in view of their mutual economic 


1. Proceedings of the Indian Round Table Conference. (12 November 1930 

to 19 January 1931) part IL, p. 466. 
As ca'culated by G. Wiles, Secretary, Government of Bombay, 
Finance De partment on 15.10.1928, the anticinated annual deficit of 
the proposed Siad Prosince yas to the tune of Rupees SO lakhs. This 
was cexpPrected to go up te Rupees 80 to 90 fakhs. 

2. The factor which influenced such decision can be found in a report 
written by L.T. Harris. the Agency Commissioner. Waltair, to 
the Madras Government on 15 June 1920. He wrote, “Madras has an 
interest in the Agency while Cuttick has not, Madras will administer 
anil develop it while Cuttack wilt probabiy not, it witl be a white 
clephant to Cuttack and she will probably not want if but it is of 
value to us and we shoul resist sarrem dering it.” 

Proc., Madras—Pub., G. O. No. 103 dated ¢ February 1922 

3. S. P. O’Donne! objected toits transfer to Orissa on the basis of 
population statistics, whereas the two members of the Commission 
(H. M. Mehta aad T. KR. Phookun) suggested its inclusion in Orissa 
on the grounds of long historical association and family link of the 
Raja of Parlakimedi with the Rajas of Puri. They agrced that the 
Raja of Parlakimedi’s wishes for amalgamation with Orissa shoul 
be honoured. 


4. Parlakimedi Maliah and Jalantra Maliah. 
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dependence. The Government felt that the welfare of the 
tribals would be better ensured by the Government of Madras. 


In order to draw a convenient boundary linc in the southern 
extreme of the proposed Province, the Government of India 
virtually accepted the Rishikulya—Godahado river and the 
Mohiri Hills as the line of demarcation, lcaving, besides the 
above mentioned arcas, the Berhampur taluk including the 
Berhampur town and even a part of the Chatrapur taluk—with 
Madras. 


Thus the Government of India proposed a smaller Province 
than what was recommended by the O’Donnce! Committee, 
for it would “facilitate a solution of the financial difficulty and 
reduce administrative inconvenience”. 


The White Paper 

After the third Round Table Conference (17 November to 
24 December 1932), on 18 March i933, the Home Government 
published the long awaited Whitc Paper containing proposals 
for constitutional reforms in India and the boundaries of the 
proposcd Orissa Province?. 


The White Paper declared that the new Orissa Province 
would be headed by a Governor and would consist of the 
following arcas?®, 

(a) the districts of Cuttack, Puri, Balasore, Angul and 

Sambalpur of the Orissa Division. 

(b) From the Central Provinces, the estates of Khariar and 
Padampur, and 7 villages of Kuhakunda, Bodimal, 
Panchapudia, Brahmapur, Panchapuragia, Jogni and 
Thakurpalli. 


1. Despatches 15 of 1932, op. cit., para 40. 

2. AAR—B & O, 1932-33. p. 1. 

3. Government of India Press note dated 18 March 1933, Also see UD, 
18 March 1933 and 1 July 1933. 
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(c) From the Madras Presidency, Ganjam Agency tracts 
excluding Parlakimecdi and Jalantra Maliahs. 


(d) Ghumsur, Aska, Sorada, Kodala, Chatrapur taluks of 

“ Ganjam district, Surangi, Barada, Chikiti of Ichapuram 

taluk and northern part of Berhampur taluk (north 

of the line joining Sonepur and Purusottampur via 
Surla Salt Factory). 


The White Paper sct off a strong reaction in Orissa for it 
had excluded the cstates of Jeypore and Parlakimedi from the 
proposed Provincel. The Congressmen of Orissa—puar ticularly 
Radhanath Rath and Jadumani Mangaraj—were critical for 
non-inclusion of the two estates. They called for protest, 
demonstrations and cven agitation against the arbitrary award 
of the Government®, A protest meeting was held at Cuttack on 
25 March 1933 to reject the offer”. 


The Raja of Jeypoure very inuch regretted the decision of 
the Government”. He was an avowed champion of the Oriya 
cause. Since 1924 he had teen promoting the caus: of Oriya 
nationality in the Vizagpatam district through public mectings 
and writings?. The people of Jceypore held a series of cxtra- 
ordinary sessions of the Utkal Union Conference to put forth 
their legitimate demand. A large assemblage in the first 
Conference resolved {0 agitate vigorously for the inclusion of 
Jeypore in Orissa¢. They did not suppress their feelings of 
discontent and frustration over the White Paper proposals’. 
Laxminarayan Sahu, Harihar Misra, Gorachand Samantrai, 
Shyamsunder Gantayat, and Madhusudan Panigrahi provided 


UD, 25.3.1933. 

Samaj, 22.3.1933, 29.3.1933, 26.4.1933 and $5.7.1933. 

Ibid. 

Vikram Dcb IV (1931-1951). 

Asha, 17.3.1924, 11.4.1924 ; Rajgurv papers No. 921, (OSA). 
Sama/, 19.4.1933 and 10.5.1933. 

Samaj, 22.3.1933. 
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leadership to the unhappy Oriya community of Jeyporcl. A 
deputation of these Oriya leaders waited upon the Viceroy on 
17 September 1932 to express their discontent?®. 


The Rajas of Parlakimedi and Khallikote, Lingaraj 
Panigrahi, Bhubanananda Das, Shyamsunder Gantayat etc. 
went to London? to press the Home Government for a 
reconsideration of the boundary issue and for a favourable 
award?. They met Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State, 
and forcefully argued their case. Even Sachchidananda Sinha, 
inp submitting a memorandum to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on 15 June 1933, said: 


The Parliamentary Committec should acccpt the 
boundaries suggested in the report by the members 
of the Orissa Boundary Committec, either unanimously 
or by a majority. The attempt to go behind the 
recommendations—as made in the White Paper--is 
bound to be a legitimate cause of dissatisfaction to all 
Oriyas. They are not likely to remain satisfied with a 
truncated Province®. 


1. In connection with Philip and Duff Inquiry these icaders organised 
the Oriya-speaking pceple in favour of amalgamation with Orissa 
Division UD, 1.11.1924, 8.11.1924 and 22.11.1924. 


2. Asha, 19.9.1932. 
UD, 10.6.1933. 


4. The issuc had becn, referred to a Joint Select Committee of the 
Parliament with Lord Linlithgow as Chairman for dctailed siudy 
and recommendation. Lord Linlithgow had earlier presided over 
the Royal Agricultural Commission (1927) in which the Raju of 
Parlakimedi was a member. Raia of Parlakimedi. therefore was 
confident that he would be able to convince Lord Linlithgow oa the 
justification of including Parktkimedi and Jeypore in the proposed 
Province of Orissa. 

Satyanarayan Rajguru, History of the G. ™ 
i aE y of the Gangas, pact, U, (Bhubanc 


$. Samaj, 12.32.1933. 


6G. AA selection from the speeches and writin: of Sachch: i 
| CA mM tchehidananda 
a / ( anda Sinha, 


tw 
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The Oriya representatives in the Legislative Assembly tried 
in vain to clicit Government’s cxplanation as to why the White 
Paper proposed a smaller area for Orissa than what the 
O’Donnel Committee had suggested. Bhubanananda Das and 
B. N. Misra asked a series of questions on 5 April and 22 
August 1933, respectively, to elicit information from the 
Government!. There were io all $37 representations? from the 
Oriya pzoplc protesting against the proposed boundary. The 
younger section in the Oriya leadership even threatened to 
reject the offer of a new Province; but they were prevailed 
upon by senior leaders who advised acceptance of the award 
even if not all the arcas the Oriyas claimed were included in the 
new Province?. 


The Issue of Parlakimedi & Jeypore before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee: 


The future of Parlakimedi and Jeypore for a while, there- 
fore, hung on a balance; with a sense of mingled hope and fear, 
the Oriyas awaited the verdict of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, 


The Committec had decided not to hear cvidence either 
from thc leading Oriyas or Telugus then present in London. 
But the Secrctary of State assisted by Lord Zetland, Lord 
Derby, Lord Lothian, Major C. R, Attlee, R. A. Butler, Sir 
Pheroze Scthna, SirN. N Sircar and Zafrullah Khan received 


1. Proc., Home—Pub, 1/40/1933 and Home—Pub., 1/44/1933. 

2. Eighty representations came from Ganjam area alone. 

3. Pros, Home Pub. T/4/1953, Sec Reforms Office Notes dated 24 
Jone 1933 aml DoAugast 193} by XN .P. Menon. 
Proceedings of the Leaders Conlerenve hetd at Cuttiak on 12 and 3 
PFebroary 1955 anay also be seen 
Same, 18 2.19538, 29 4.1933 and 5.14. 193%, 
Yuung Jeaders Tike Lingaraj Panigcabs, Marihic Mohapatra, 
B. K. Roy and B. K. Patro wanted to reject che offer. But Bhuba- 
nananda Das, Rajas of Parlakimedi and Khallikote wanted to give 
ila trial and prove its ‘'Unworkability’. 
Proc., Home: - Pub., 1/44/1933, Noles by the Reforms Commissioner, 
dated 26 June 193). 
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the Oriya and Telugu deputalions on 3 and 10 July 1933 
respectively and heard their arguments. Samuel O’Donnel, 
who had headed the Boundary Commission for Orissa, was 
also present. The main points discussed were: 


(a) Should the town of Berhampur be included in Orissa? 

(b) Should the whole or any part of the Parlakimedi estatc 
be included in Orissa? 

(c) Should the Jeypore estate bs included in Orissa? 

(d) Should territory be included in Orissa to make it 
possible to establish a summer headquarters of the 
Government at Mahendragiri? 


‘The conclusions which the Committee arrived at were: 


(a) Though the population of Berhampur was equally 
divided between the Tclugus and Oriyas, and the former 
constituted the Icading merchant community, Berhampur alone 
was suitable to serve as a South castern headquarters of tbe 
new Province. Chatrapur was considered inadequate for the 
purpose. 


(b) The population of Parlakimedi was predominantly 
Telugu. But the Raja, who was pressing strongly for its 
inclusion in the new Province, proposed that the estate should 
be divided between the two Provinces. The portion to be 
transferred to Orissa would include about 30°., of the whole 
estate and would comprise the town of Parlakimedi (where the 
Telugus and the Oriyas were almost equal in number). The 
boundary line would run just to the south of Gunupur-Parlaki- 
medi railway from the point where the railway centered the 
estate at its north-east corner to the point where the railway 


1. Letter from the Secretary of State for India to the Lord Chairman 
of the Joint Sclect Committee of the Parliament, dated 1 August 
1934. Records of the Joint Select Committeg on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms, Yol. 11, p.369, Record-C-1. 
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crossed the Mahendratanaya river and from there a some what 
irregular linc. whose general trend was east by noritb, to the 
north-east corner of the estate. 


(c) The arguments of the O'Donnel Committee for the 
inclusion of Jeypore in Orissa were accepted. 

(d) The question of adjusting the boundary linc for a 
summer capital of the ncw Piovince at Mahendragiri was 
ruled out. 

In giving their decision on the White Paper proposal-61, i.e. 
on the boundaries of Orissa, the Joint Sclect Committee 
therefore recorded, 

we understand that in the case of Orissa, the bound- 
aries proposed have given rise to local controversy; 
but the question has bcen reexamined by the Seecrctary 
of State for India with the assistance of several of our 
members and we recommend that the boundaries 
should be in accordance with the conclusions thus 
reached, namely, that there should be added to the 
Province as defined in the White Paper, 


(a) that portion of the Jeyporc cstate which the Orissa 
Committee of 1932 recommended should be trans- 
ferred to Orissa; 

(b) the Parlukimcedi and Jalantra Maliahs; 

(c) a small portion of the Parlakimedi estate, including 
Parlakimedi town!. ¢‘ 

Coming to the financial question, the Joint Committee 
categorically stated that, the deficit must be made good by 
federal subvention, since the Government of Bibar and Orissa 
were already in great financial difliculty due to the recent 


1. The Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms, (Session 
1933-34), Vol.I[, part. I, para, 62, p. 56. 
The Report of the Joint Select Committee was published on 22 
November 1934. 
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earthquake!. Thus atlast the hurdles for the creation of a 
separate Orissa Province were cleared. 


(11) THE REWARD 


The Administrative Committee 


Since the issue of the White Paper on Indian constitutional 
reforms, particularly with reference to the creation of the 
Orissa Province, one thing that was worrying the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa was the necessity of a suitable staff of 
administrators for the new State. Sir James Sifton, the 
Governor, pointed out to the Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, that 
it would be unfair to ask the new Province to start all of a 
sudden on its own It was essential to provide Orissa with a 
trained and experienced administrator, who could organise 
the departments, scttle the duties and responsibilities of 
various offices and establish the routine administration on 
sound lines by adopting the systems of Bihar and Orissa or 
any other Government which might suit Orissa most?2. The 
Governor observed that the Bihar officials had already 
developed an apathy to the affairs of Orissa in vicw of the 
immincence of its separation, Orissa, he believed, should have 
a champion of her own, and if such a champion could be 
appointed as a Deputy Governor or Lieutenant Governor 
under Section 52 A or 5} of the Government of India Act, 
1919, the Government of Bihar and Orissa would feel much 
relieved, 

This practical suggestion of Sifton appeared ‘unacceptable’ 
to the Government of India on constitutional grounds. Undcr 
the Montagu Chelmstord scheme there was no provision for 


A devastating earthquake took piace in Bihar on 15 January 1934. 
Proc., HomePub., 214 1933. 
bid. 


oo 
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a Lieutenant Governor’s province. Therefore, the Viceroy 
regretted his inability to accept the suggestion of Siftonl. 

But the problems posed by the Governor did not go 
unheeded. The Government of India took two different lines 
of action to forestall any administrative crisis. Firstly, they 
decided to move the Home Government to select the Governor 
of the new province in advance, who might be put on a special 
duty to deal with the various problems that might arise?. 
Secondly, with the approval of the Secretary off State, they 
appointed a Committce to enquire into the administrative 
problems incidental to the creation of Orissa as a Separate 
province. The Reforms Office Resolution No. F-47/33-R dated 
24 June 1933, stated, 


preliminary administrative preparation is a necessary 
condition in the cstablishmcent of a new Province, 
particularly when, as for the future Orissa Province, 
territorics would be taken from three coexisting 
Provinces. 


A Committec was setup under the chairmanship of John 
Austin Hubback, with ejght members! to consider and make 
recommendation on, 

(1) The location of the headquarters of the Province. 


(2) The site, the extent and the approximate cost of new 
accommodation required at the headquarters, or in the 


1. Proc., Home—Pub., 214/193}, 
Sec Notes by W.H Lewis. Keforms Commissioner, dated 31 May 
1933 and Viceroy's letter dated 4 June 1933. 
. Proc., Ibid, Notes, p. 10. 
3. Proc., Home—Pub., 227/1933. 


The members were: Madhisudan Das. Laxmidhar Mohanti, Birabara 
Narayana Chandra Dhirn Narendra, N. R. Naidu, W. O. Newsim, 
N. Senapati. Lokenath Misra and Gour Chandra Deb. V. Rama- 
swami, L.C.S. was to act as the Secretary. Cuttack as headquarters 
and Ranchi too, if the Chiurmat woul consider it desicable, 
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Districts, including the Government House, Sccretariat, 
Council Chamber, and residences for senior officials 
pusted at the headquarters and of any provisional 
accommodation that may be necessary before pcerma- 
nent buildings are ready, 


(3) The affiliation of Orissa with one or more of the 
adjoining Provinces in matters of the High Court; 
University, with its constituent colleges, Medical 
Science, Veterinary, Engincering etc. and any other 
institution, 


(4) Territorial changes and their headquarters, in particular, 
the question whether Khondmal should be amalgamated 
with the Khond areas in Ganjam and whether Angul 
should be made a Sub-division of the Cuttack district, 


(5) Whether the new Province would provide sufficient 
scope for a cadre of its own, in any of the All-India 
services, or whether officers fron outside should be 
deputed for limited periods and entitled to exchange, 

(6) Any other subject that may be referred to the Com- 
mitce by the Government of India. 


Report of ihe Committee : 

The Committee prepared a general questionaire and circu- 
lated it among sclected officials, non-officials and public bodies. 
Another special questionaire was sent to all Heads of Depart- 
ments and concerned officers ia Bihar. Subsequently, the 
Committee met at Ranchi to hold discussions with the 
Secretaries and Heads of Departments. They also toured 
Orissa and examined 69 witnesses in October. 


The report was finally published on 20 December 1933, 
which contained several recommendations, viz, that Cuttack 
should be the capital of the new Province and Puri the summer 
headquarters ; that Orissa should have a separate High Court 
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of its own in preference to affiliation with a High Court of any 
adjoining Province, the High Court having one Chief Justice 
and 3 puisne judges. For the time being, the Committee did 
not approve of a separate University, primarily on financial 
consideration, though there was great public demand for it. 
For All-India services the Committee recommended a joint cadre 
with Bihar, but all the Provincial services were to be self- 
contained and not dependent upon any neighbouring Provincel, 

‘The Committee suggested the formation of some territorial 
changes and hzadquarters for territories transferred from the 
Central Provinces aad Madras and split up the district of 
Angul in to two divisions to bz administered by the Collectors 
of Cuttack and Ganjum respectively*. 


Prelude to Separation 

Simultancously, the Reforms office of the Government of 
India in the Home Department chalked out a systematic plan 
to procced with the constitution of the new Province. The 
steps taken in 1912 during the creation of the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa served them as a model. The Government 
planned to take action in the following manner ; (1) to consti- 
tute the new Province, (2) to a2point the executive with 
necessary powers under the new Act, (3) to constitute the 
Legislative Council, and finally (4) to carry out the separation 
of cadres?. 

Other important points on which decisions had to be taken 
were, 

(1) Personal allowances to the Governor and the selection 

and fixation of the personal and Secretariat staff, 


1. Proc., Homce—Pub., 393/36, p.3. 
The recommendations of the Administrative Committee were sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State. V¢ceroy’s telegram to the Sccrcetary 
of State, No.2462 dated 10 Decemter 1934 may be scen. 

2. Proc., Homc—Pub., 393/36 ; 
AAR—B & O, 1933-54, p.9. 


3. Proc., Home—Pub.. 316/1934, Notes, para 9. 
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(2) Pay of the Ministers, 

(3) The selection of the Secretarial and Departmental Heads 
for the GoVernor and the Ministers, 

(4) The rules of executive business regulating the transac- 
tion of business, between thc Governor and the 
Ministers, 

(5) The provisions of necessary supply to the Provincial 
Goveroment during transitional period, 

(6) The adjustment of Civil, Criminal and revenue 
jurisdiction, 

(7) Provision of services 

(8) Temporary accommodation, 

(9) Arrangements for audit and accounts. 

(10) Thc separation of Records!. 


The Sccretary of State for India asked the Government of 
India telegraphically to take up the formation of an interim 
Government for the Province of Orissa, under clause 288 of the 
Government of India Bill2. As regards the form of administra- 
tion in the interim period, he said, that there Should be a 
transitiona! Government whose primary function would be to 
setup the machinery of the new local! adminstration. The 
traditional Government should consist of a Governor who 
would be assisted by two Ministers, whose advice he would be 
frce to accept or reject. An advisory Council would also be 
sctup with members being nominated by the Governor. 


This part of the devclopment was intimated t9 the 
Governments of Madras, Bihar and Orissa. hey were asked 
to be in readiness to meet the changing situation?, But 
both the local Governments declared that they would bc able 


1. Proc., Home—Pub., 316/1924, Notes, para 14 
2. Proc., Hoeme—Pub., 2993/1933, 
telegram No. 880 Jute IS March 1933, 
File No. 147/3:HR. 


3. Prec... Hoince—Poub., 2953/1935, Fil: No 147/34-R. 
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to sctup thc interim Government not by { January 1936, but 
by 1 April 19361. 

The total arca of thc ncw Province was to be 32,695 squarc 
miles with a population of 8,043,681 divided in to six districts, 
viz, Cuttack, Puri, Balasorc, Sambulpur, Ganjam and Koraput. 
The old district of Angul was split up in to two, for the 
Angul portion, the Collector of Cuttack became the ex- 
officio Deputy Commissioner of Angul, and for the Khondmal 
portion, the Collector of Ganjam functioned as the Deputy 
Commissioner of Khondmal. Thesc two tracts were ultimately 
absorbed in thc districts of Cuttack and Ganjam respectively?, 

The preparation of the first budget of the new Province 
posed a difficult problem. The three provinces affected by the 
creation of the new Province prepared the budget (1936-37) for 
their respective portions, which were later coordinated by the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa and submitted tv the Govern- 
ment of India for approval. 

To provide the neccessary manpower for the supcrior 
administrative cadre, officers of the Indian Administrative and 
Police services were drawn from Madras, Bihar and the 
Central Provinces to Orissa which had no cadre of its own. 
This was all the morc neccessary in view of the prevalence of 
different rules and regulations in arcas transferred to the 
new Provincc which needed proper coordinationt. 

Thus, there was a period of brisk activities in the separation 
of records, preparation of the budget, readjustment of 


1. Telegram No. 862 dated 2 April, 1935, 
Reforms office file No. 20/35-G (B), part. 1. 

2. J. N. Mohapatra, Orissa, 1936-1937 to 1938-1939, (Cuttack, 1941) 
(Government of Orissa Publication), Pp. 3. 

3 Bihar and Orissa, 1935-1936, (Government of Bihar and Orissa Pub- 
lication), p-1l. 

4. Govcroment of Bihar and Orissa, Appointment Department, Confi- 
dential letters No. (1) F. 275/34, Estt. Datcd 1 February 1935S; 
(2) 1208 dated 25 April 1935 and (3) 6451-AR. dated 25 September 
1935, addressed to the Government of Indias. 
Also sce Proc., Home—Pub., 393/36, p. 32. 
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territories and coordination of various laws in force in 
different parts of the new Province. Most of these works were 
done in-the Bihar Sccretariat. In Orissa, besides splitting up 
the District of Angul, new local units of administration like, 
the District of Koraput, Sub-divisions of Nawpara, (under 
the Sambalpur district) and Gunupur (under the Koraput 
district) had to bc formed and their boundaries demarcated. 
These arrangements were followed by consequential adjust- 
ments in the jurisdictions of the Police Station, Registration? 
and issue of notification to that effect!. 


Though the Administrative Committee had recommended. 
Cuttack to be the provincial headquarters, thcre were no 
suitable accommodation available cither for the Governor, or 
for the Secretariat. The Governnent of India undertook to 
meet thc cost of the buildings for accommodating the new 
government offices and until the buildings were put up, the 
Governor was temporarily accommodated at Puri while his 
offices functioned at Cuttack. This was quite cumbersome, no 
doubt, but unavoidable®. 


Creation of thc Province 


The draft order in Couacil creating the pew Province of 
Orissa was lJaid before the Parliament on 2t January 1936, 
under the title, “The Government of India (Constitution of 
Orissa) Order-19356”. Both the Houses of Parliament prescn- 
ted an address to the King, in February, Praying that an order 
be issued, and by and with the advice of the Privy Council, the 
King made the order on 3 March 19362. The royal order provi- 
ded the constitutional basis for the new Province. 


An order in Council dated 3 March 1936 entitled ‘Govern- 
ment of India-Constitution of Orissa order—1936’ stipulated 


1. AAR—B & 0O;1935-36. p. 10. 
2. Report of the Administrative Commitrce, (1933), paras 11 & 14. 
3. Proc., Homc—Pub., 93/36. 
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that from 1 April 1936 the new Province of Orissa would 
come into being. The Home Government appointed Sir John 
Austin Hubback, K.C.S.1., 1.C.S. to the office of the Governor 
of Orissa. 


The Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa took farewell 
of the Orissa members at the end of March and the President? 
conveyed them the best wishes for a happy future. On 1! 
April when the separation took effect, Sir Austin was sworn 
in as the first Governor of Orissa by Sir Courtney Terrel, 
the Chief Justice of the Patna High Court. In an impressive 
and grand inaugural ccremony held at the Ravenshaw College 
Hall, the new Governor rcad the messages of the King 
Emperor and the Viceroy of India, greeting the pcople of 
Orissa in the realisation of their long-cherished dream. For 
almost a week there were wild celebrations, mectings, process- 
ions, prayers, distribution of sweets and feeding the destitutes 
cvery where. The Province of Orissa, the cherished dream of 
years, at last became a reality?. 


1. Proc., Home—Pub., 60/7/36. 

2. Rajandhari Sinha. 

3. A Short Summary of the Administration of Orissa in 1936, (Govern- 
ment of Orissa Publication). p.l ; 

Sahakara (Oriya monthly), Vol. XV!, (S. 133), p. 973 ; 

Asha, 6.34.1936. 
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Conclusion 


The political dismemberment of Orissa was an accident 
of history which took place during the process of its 
piecemeal conquest by the East India Company. With the 
consolidation of the British rule in the first half of the 19th 
century, the hasty administrative arrangements made in the 
wake of territorial conquests remained mostly unaltered. 
In consequence, the Oriya-speaking tracts were administered 
by three authorities: the coastal region by the Bengal Govern- 
ment, the southern areas by the Madras Government and the 
western region by the Government of the Central Provinces. 


The disadvantages of such territorial dismemberment were 
realised during the devastating famine of 1866, when the 
failure of the administrative machinery cost millions of human 
lives. This unprecedented tragedy forced the Governmenont to 
eschew their accustomed complacency and adopt several 
measurcs as safeguards against the vagaries of monsoon. Roads 
and railways were constructed, a net work of irrigation canals 
was dug, and, for the intellectual growth of the people, schools 
and a college were setup. Coastal Orissa at last received some 
attention of the Government which had so long treated it as 
but an appendage of Bengal. 
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But these measures were by no means adequate. A more 
purposeful administration with close liaison between the 
Government and the people was essential, besides a regrouping 
of territories which Sir Stafford Northcote, the Secretary of 
State, suggested. Considering the administrative anomaly in 
keeping the Oriya tracts divided under three Provincial 
Governments, Henry Cooke, the Commissioner of the Orissa 
Division of the Bengal Presidency suggested in 1894-95 the 
creation of a homogenous administrative unit by amalgamating 
all the Oriya-speaking tracts. This suggestion was not accepted 
and the ancient country of Orissa lay dismembered and 
neglected. Discontent naturally grew; it simmered for some years, 
finally assuming the form of a political force which the 
Government had to reckon with. 


The Oriyas demanded the amalgamation of all Oriya- 
speaking tracts under one administration as a means of 
preventing what they feared as a threat to their culture. A 
language movement was started in Sambalpur and its impact 
was felt in all the Oriya-speaking tracts in later years. 

Preservation of the purity of the Oriya language was 
deemed essential to the maintenance of the very cultural entity 
of the Oriya community. The distinctiveness of the Oriya 
language was challenged by the Bengalis and Telugus, to whose 
chauvinism could be traced the birth of the Oriya movement. 
The movement Provided a definite form to what was until 
then just a feeling. It politicalised the Oriya reaction to the loss 
of cultural identity. The only guarantee against the loss, the 
Oriyas soon realised, was the amalgamation of all the Oriya- 
speaking tracts under one administration, to be called the 
Province of Orissa. The birth of the Province, a political event, 
had thus a patently cultural root. 

The changing feeling in the Oriyas.was atonce the sign and 
the outcome of a cultural renaissance, the result of western 
liberal education. A new outlook and a growing pride in their 
heritage and rich tradition were the two significant manifesta- 
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tions of this cultural resurgence. Poets, novelists, journalists, 
lawyers, social workers and enlightened land holders—all 
contributed to the new awakening. 


Another facet of the new spirit was the growing political 
consciousness in the emergent Oriya elite who sought inspira- 
tion from the history of the unification of Italy and Germany. 
As a measure of their deliverence from the dominance of 
powerful neighbours and to prevent further degeneration of the 
Oriya community, the Oriyas demanded amalgamation of all 
the Oriya-speaking areas under one administration. 

With the growth of political consciousness, the Oriyas 
made demands for the redressal of their accumulated 
grievances: administrative apathy, social injustice, inadequate 
educational and employment opportunities and discriminatory 
treatment regarding public service, The leaders of Sambalpur 
in their memorial to ths Viceroy madc pointed reference to 
the employment of outsiders ia placz of the Oriyas. Similar was 
the case in Ganjam where the situation was worse. 


In both articulating and projecting the grievances of the 
Oriyas, the vernacular Press—particularly the Uikal Dipika— 
played the most significant role; also significant was the role of 
several associations of Balasore, Cuttack, Ganjam and 
Parlakimedi and of individuals like Nilamani Vidyaratna, 
Dhaianidbhar Misra and Shyamsuoder Rajguru. The 
geographical distance between Sambalpur and Ganjam proved 
no insuperable obstacle to the emotional integration of the 
people by Nilamani who served as the link between the two 


districts while pionecring a movement that yielded momentous 
results. 


Madhusudan Das was the most representative of the new 
Oriya clite; he was the very personification of the wishes and 
aspirations of the Oriya people for almost half a century from 
1882. His disenchantment with the Indian National Congress 
led to the formation of the Provincial forum—The Utkal Union 
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conference—in 1903. The Ganjam National Conference, held 
in April 1903 at Berhampur, was the precursor of the Utkal 
Union Conference; it was a unique experiment of Madhusudan 
and his associates to bring the Zamindars and the feudatory 
Princes, the new intelligentsia and the common people under 
one forum and to infuse in them a common Spirit of service to 
the mother land. He deliberately drew thc muling Chiefs of the 
feudatory States to the fold of the Utkal Union Conference, 
for they exercised profound influence upon the social life of 
the Oriyas. To ensurc their patronage, he organised the Utkal 
Union Conference as a non-political body and discreetly 
followed the path of moderation. His moderate policy and 
good rapport with the Government promised happy results 
when, in December 1903, a few days before the inauguration 
of the Utkal Union Conference, Curzon’s scheme to amalga- 
mate all the Oriya-speaking tracts under one administration 
was announced. 

Like Stafford Northcote and Henry Cooke, Curzon seemed 
to have had a correct appreciation of the Oriya problem. 
In his desire to set right the ‘antiquated, illogical’ boundaries 
of the Indian Provinces, he wanted to redress the grave 
historical injustice to the Oriya pcople. But his proposal proved 
too good to be immediately implemented. His decision to 
proceed on furlough and Ampthill’s assumption of the 
Viceregal office proved fatal for the Oriya cause. At a very 
crucial moment of Orissan history, Ampthill checked the 
historical forces unleashed by Curzon and Fraser in 1901, when 
Oriya was restored as the Court language of Sambalpur—the 
first notable result of the Oriya agitation. The opposition 
of Ampthill was supported by the fear of Andrew Fraser that 
the amalgamation of Ganjam and Vizagpatam Agency with the 
Orissa Division would create administrative complication. 

The non-cxcision of Ganjam from the Madras Presidency 
in 1905 was as much an example of the stubbornness of the 
Madras authorities as of its continued defiance of the principle 
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of justice and fairplay. It only hardened the resolve of the 
aggricved Oriyas. 

The Oriyas had nothing to gloat over the constitutional 
changes in India in the years following Curzon’s rule Of 
course, a few Oriyas became the members of the Central and 
Provincial legislative bodies which earned them a measure of 
political experience. But the prospect of a united Orissa 
seemed as bleak as cver. 


Political expediency led to the annulment of the partition 
of Bengal in 1911 and the recognition of the Bihari claim to 
cultural identity in 1912 when a new Province of Bihar and 
Orissa was formed. But then, similar claim of the Oriyas had 
no influence on the Government despite Curzon’s vigorous 
advocacy in the House of Lords for mitigating the political 
and cultural plight of the Oriyas. The Govcrnmeot's hands 
now were too full with increasing political difficulties to enable 
them to redress the Oriya grievances. The lesson of all these 
years was not lost upon the people. It was now clear to them 
that consistent pressure on the Government was the only 
means to wrest concessions from them. This gave the Oriya 
movement anew turn. 


The movement had Ganjam as the focal point. Since the 
formation of the Province of Bihar and Orissa in 1912, 
Ganjam bad emerged as the very crux of the problem of the 
integration of the Oriya-speaking people. As these people 
formed a large percentage of the population in Ganjam and 
Vizagpatam districts of Madras, their amalgamation with 
Orissa became the most important issue for the Utkal Union 
Conference which held its annua! sessions at Berhampur and 
Parlakimedi in 1912 and 1914 respectively. These sessions gave 
great fillip to the Oriya movement in the Ganjam district. The 
local people in waging a constitutional battle for amalgamation 
left no stone unturned; time and again they sent memorials 
bearing thousands of signatures; deputation upon deputation 
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waited upon the Governors and presented Addresses of Wel- 
come outlining their grievances before the visiting dignitaries; 
they asked questions in the Legislative Councils, held public 
meetings and passed resolutions. The Press helped in hardening 
the public reaction to the persistence of the injustice done to 
the Oriyas and the Government's continued indifference to it. 


The Oriya discontent deepened withthe reforms announced 
by the Government in 1919. For a people having no distinct 
political identity, the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms held no 
promise. The recommendations for a Sub-Piovince for the 
Oriyas was meaningless for it required consent of legislators 
among whom there were few Oriyas No Provincial Govern- 
ment other than Bihar and Orissa agreed to part with their 
Oriya-speaking tracts which made the Government of Iuadia 
feel helpless. New Delhi, therefore, adopted what the Oriyas 
resented but a delaying tactics on the excuse of ascertaining the 
wishes of the people through a Commission of Inquiry. 


The Philip and Duff Inquiry Committee that was setup 
raised fresh hopes for amalgamation, but it also embittered the 
relations between the Oriyas and the Telugus by fanning racial 
tension. The unusual enthusiasm shown by the rival communi- 
ties in mobilising support for and against the amalgamation 
justified the Madras Government’s apprehension of a break- 
down of the law and order situation. The reaction of the 
Madras Government to the inquiry was but a manifestation of 
that of the Telugus. To the Oriyas, the Madras authorities 
had acted in an vamistakably partisao spirit. 

On account of the persistent opposition of the Madras 
Government, the Philip and Duff Commission provided no 
clearcut solution to the problem and the report was proved still- 
born. The Central Government dragged their feec; New 
Delhi’s vacillation and lack of firmness only angered the Oriyas. 

For the Oriya leadership it vas the most trying time. The 
public had now become restive ; what it wanted was not merely 
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the amalgamation of Oriya-speaking tracts but a new Orissa 
Province. The constitution of the Simon Commission again 
stirred the flagging hope. The Oriya leaders had now to decide 
whether to cooperate with the Simon Commission and get 
a new Province at the Government’s hand or to continue to 
support tbe Indian National Congress in its political demands 
and thercby carn the Government’s hostility. In fact, the 
Oriya experience with the Congress had hitherto been anything 
but heartening: Orissa had jumped in to the mainstream of 
Indian politics in 1920-21, but the Congress leadership had 
shown mo inclination to support the Oriya cause. 


The resultant frustration convinced the moderate Oriya 
leaders that a favourable recommendation of the Simon 
Commission would promote the Oriya cause far better than 
tbe Congress policy of Non-cooperation. The Government, it 
was hoped, could be brought round to the Oriya point of view 
by a fresh demonstration of loyalty, rather than by sustained 
pressure under the Congress directive. Consequently, the Raja 
of Kanika and his trusted friends, Brajasunder and Laxmidhar, 
welcomed the Commission on behalf of Orissa, cooperated with 
them in all possible ways and even sent the Raja of Parlakimedi 
to London to participate in the Round Table Conference on 
behalf of the people of Orissa. The stand taken by the Raja 
of Kanika in the face of scathing Congress criticism was, 
indeed, commendable, when judged by later developments. 


The Simon Commission was so impressed by the friendly 
gesture and representation of the Oriya leaders that they setup 
a special Committee to exmin~ the Oriya claim for a separate 
province and observed that the union of Orissa with Bihar had 
been a glaring example of artificial connection of arcas not 
naturally related. Their recommendation for a Boundary 
Commission proved the efficacy of the moderate stand of the 
Oriya leaders. 


‘The Attlee Sub-Committce was wholly in favour of a 
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separate province for the Oriyas consisting of the arcas where 
they were clearly a majority in the local population. The report 
made a very significant recommendation “in proposing closer 
administrative integration between the feudatory States of 
Orissa and the areas under regular British administration—a 
proposal which was implemented only after the abolition of the 
states in 1948-49. 


It is difficult to account for the indifference of the Congress 
to the aspiration of the Oriya people. The Congress itself had 
in 1920 recognised the need for the formation of linguistic pro- 
vinces and authorised the setting up of the Party machinery— 
the Utkal Provincia! Congress committee, to publicise the party 
programme ; and the committee had established its organisa- 
tional base in the Oriya-speaking tracts. Congress delegates 
to the All India sessions from Singhbhum, Phuljhar and 
Ganjam region were admitted as delegates of’ the Utkal 
Provincial Congress Committee. However, while strongly 
recommending the separation of Siod on the principle of ‘Self 
determination’, the Nehru Report rejected the claim of Utkal in 
1928 —on the specious Pretext that it had received from the 
Oriyas no ‘special memoradum or representation’. The dissen- 
ting views of Subhas Chandra Bose failed to influence the 
Congress decision. The Congress movement in Orissa was 
naturally affected when a section of the Oriya elite felt disi- 
llusioned with the decision. The Oriya leaders remained for 
a while divided bet\veen moderates, whose first object was the 
attainmsnt of a new Province, and th€éir rivals, whose object 
was to strengthen the Congress organisation in Orissa and 
attain Swaraj, whereafter, they believed, the Oriyas would 
have thcir duc. 


For the Oriyas in the period under rcview the national 
freedom movement was not the same consuming political 
passion as it wus among the neighbouring Bengalis. The main 
interest in the political life of Orissa at this time lay in the 
growth in the mind of the people of the need for a province 
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of their own. Orissa did join the mainstream of the national 
political life, and its leaders, its press and the enlightened 
section of its people could hardly cscape the influence of 
natiopalism. But then, regional ncced was the immediate goal 
which the Oriyas had set their heart to. The main contribu- 
tion of the Oriya leaders to the political life of the region 
was to kecp alive the hope for what they cherished as the 
Promised Land. Once that hope was realised, Orissa plunged 
headlong in the freedom movement ; the Congress became a 
great force in the post—1936 period. 

The people of Orissa led a peaceful struggle to realise their 
goal and justified the remarks of Curzon that they were a peace- 
loving people, less prone to violence than others. This racial 
characteristic accounted for their avoidance of the terroristic 
activities and preference for the Gandhian créed of nonviolence 
to attain their objective. The local Press too fell in line and 
maintained mostly a ‘moderate’ character. 

Was the decision to create the Hindu Province of Orissa and 
the Muslim Province of Sind dictated by the policy of ‘Divide 
and Rule’ as though to balance the two communities ? As for 
Orissa, the merit of the case had never been disputed either by 
the Commissioners of the Orissa Division or by the Govern- 
ment of India. Even the Telugus were never opposed to the 
idea of a Scparate Orissa Province as such. What proved the 
Gordian Knot was the issue of Ganjam and the Government 
of India’s reluctance to press the Madras Government to give 
it up. After 1919, decentralisation being the trend in the 
Indian administration, this reluctance seemed to be in keeping 
with the general line of policy. But once the decision, to 
create the new Province was taken, the Home Government, in 
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particular, showed wisdom and practical statesmanshbip in 
refusing to be deterred by the bogey of financial non-viability 
of the proposed setup. 


The creation of the Province of Orissa was the rectification 
of a wrong committed by the Government on the cxcuse of 
administrative necessity ; for the people it was the belated 
redressal of a long-standing grievance, a dream come true. 
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Some Prominent Oriya Leaders 


1. Annepu Parasuramdas Patro; known as Rao Bahadur 
A. P. Patro; s on of Narayan Patro of Ganjam; born in 1875; 
cducated at Berhampur and Madras; organised Oriya 
movement in Ganjam in 1502-03; Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council, 1921-35; Member Justice Party; served 
as the Minister of Education, Public works, and Excise during 
1921-26; Member of the Madras Provincial Committee to 
assist Simon Commission and a member for the Round 
Table Conference, 1932; died in 1946. 


2. Balabhadra Supakar; son of Purusottam Supakar of 
Sambalpur; born in 1855; agriculturist and social worker; 
organised language agitation in Sambalpur; diced on 27 
Lecember 1915. 


3. Bhubanananda Das; known as Mr. B. Das; son of 
Ramchandra Das; born on 13 May 1885 in the Puri district; 
educated at the Sibpur Engincering College and Glasgow; a 
brilliant Elcctrical Engineer; joined Bombay Tramways 
Company in 1918; subsequently resigned and startcd indepen- 
dent career as a consulting engineer in Bombay; joined thc 
Central Legislative Assembly in 1923 and continued to bea 
Member of the Parliament till his death in 1958; a leading 
member of the Congress Party and Chuirman of the Public 
Accounts Committee for several terms; un advocate of rapid 
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industrialisation; edited Young Utkal; an English weekly paper 
from Cuttack; joined the Oriya movement in the carly 1920s; 
played significant role in the amalgamation of Parlakimedi 
and Jeypore and the creation of the separate Province; 
deposed before the joint Parliamentary Committee London 
ijn 1933; founding-father of the Engineering School, Cuttack; 
founder of the Puri-Electric Co. Ltd; Chairman of thc Orissa 
Secretariat Orgapisation Committee in 1936; dicd on 23 
February 1958. 


4. Biswanath Kar; son of Narayan Kar of Village 
Mulabasanta; born on 24 December 1864; embraced Brahmo 
religion; feunder-editor of Uthal Sohitya, a monthly literary 
journal started in 1896, which at times projected political 
problems of Orissa; a talented writer; exponcnt of Oriya 
culture; refused to accept the titlc of Rao Saheb when awarded 
by the Government; Member of the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council 1921-23; dicd on 19 October 1934. 


5. Biswanath Misra; known as Mr. B. Misra, Bar-at-law; 
son of Kulamani Misra of Village Somcsvarpur; born on 18 
Octobcr 1878; Advocate at Berhampur; joined Utkal Union 
movement in 1902; with the help of Harihar Panda of Aska 
went to England for Bar-at-law which he could complete in 
1912; started legal practice at Patna; clected member Legislative 
Council, Bihar and Orissa in 1922; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly of Indian 1930-33; uctlively associated with the 
amalgamation movement of Ganjam; edited ‘Utkal Herald, nn 
English weekly paper from Cuttack; died on 19 September 
19. 3 ut Simla. 


6. Brajasunder Duis ; son of Shyamsunder Das ; born on 
2 July 1880; educated in Calcuttu: refused Deputy Collectorship; 
joined the Utkal Union Conference in 1903; a trusted lieutenant 
of Madhusudan Das; Member of the Legislative Council of 
Bihar and Orissn, 1916 1920; Member of the Central Legislative 
Assembly, 192i-25; Leader of the Oriya delegation which inet 
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Simon Commission; editcd The Oriya in English, Mukur and 
Satya Samachar wechly papers in Oriya, a grcal exponent of 
Oriya culture; died in 1944. 


«77. Chandrasckhar Behera; son of Nilambar Bchera of village 
Dhankauda ncar Sambalpur; born in 1873; educated at Nagpur; 
first Oriya pleader of Sambalpur; an active member of the 
Utkal Union Conference: presided over its Puri session in 1919; 
joined the Non cooperation movement in. 1921; led the students 
of the Zilla School to boycott their classes in response to the 
call of Gandhi; advocate of social reforms; Commissioner and 
Chairman of the Sambalpur Municipality in 1924 and scveral 
subsequent terms, died in January 1936. 


,.7 8. Gopabandhbu Das; son of Daitari Das of village Suando 
in the Puri district; born on 9 October 1877; educated at Puri, 
Cuttack and Calcutta; Law Graduate; Plcadec of Mayurbhanj 
State, 1909-12; participated in the Swvadeshi movement; started 
the National School at Satyabadi; Member of the Legislative 
Council, Bihar and Orissa 1917-20; joined the Non-cooperation 
movement in 1920; started weekly Oriya paper The Samaj in 
1919; played active role in the Utkal Union movement; 
Propagator of Oriya cause in outlying Oriya tracts—Phuljhar, 
Khariar, Chandrapur Padampur and Singhbhum; served 
the people during natural calamitics like flood; imprisoned 
for freedom movement during 1922-24; Member of the Servants 
of People’s Society; President of the Utkal Provincial Congress 
Committee; died on 17 June 1928. 


9. Gopabandhu Choudhury; son of Gokulananda Chou- 
dhury, a icading advocate of Cuttack: born on 8 May 1895; 
educated at Cuttack and Calcutta; M.A. in Mathematics ; 
brilliant academic career; resigned Deputy Collectorship and 
joined the Non-cooperation movement; an idealist; held several 
Party posts in Urkal Provincial Congress Committee; mainly 
interested in organisational work; established Congress 
Ashrams; an exponent of Bhoodan Movement; married to 
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Rama Devi—niece of Madhusudan Das and great freedom 
fighter ; died on 29 April 1958. 


10. Harckrushna Malhtab; son of Jagannath Mahtab of 
Agarpara in the Balasore district; born on 21 November 1899; 
educated in thc Ravenshaw College—Cuttack; joined freedom 
movement in 1920-21; started a weekly paper The Prajatantra 
from Balasorc in 1923; Chairman of the Balasore District 
Board; President Utkal Pradesh Congress Committee; 
Organised Salt movement and Harijan movement; Imprisoned 
several times in connection with the freedom movement; mem- 
ber of the All India Working Committee of the Congress Party; 
Chief Minister of Orissa, 1946-50 and 1957-60; Minister of 
Commerce and Industries, Government of India 1950-52; 
Governor of Bombay 1955-57; a historian aod writer of repute; 
leading a retired life at Bbubancswar. 


11. Harihar Mardraj Deo, the Raja of Khallikote born ou 
10 July 1871; educated at Parlakimcdi and Madras; assumed 
rulership in 1893; a patron of cducation—cstablished Sanskrit 
Tols, High Schools and a college at Berhampur; Pioncer of the 
Oriya movement in Ganjam; Organiscd Ganjam National 
Confcrencc in April 1903; dicd on 20 July 1909. 


12. Harihar Misra, son of Gangadbar Misra of Baud State: 
born in 1886; educated in Calcutta; mct Gopabandhu Das in 
1920 and was fascinated by the Congress programme; at first 
Berhampur was the centre of his political activities; subse- 
quently migrated to Jeypore; joined with the nationalists of 
Jeypore State, like, Gorachand Samantrai, Kharsudha Patnaik 
etc; started Oriya movement for the amalgamation of Jeypore 
with Orissa during the Philip and Duff Inquiry Commission; 
led the movement in 1931-34; represented Jeyporce Constituency 
in the Orissa Legislative Asscmbly till 1961; died in 1976. 


13. Haribar Panda; born in Aska in 1865; first Oriya 
pleader of Aska: founder of the Oriya Samaj to protect the 
Oriyas from being exploited by the Telugus; patronised 
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Oriya movement in Ganjam; financed the publication of the 
book The Oriya Movement; member of the delegation which 
presentcd a memorial to Edwin Montagu, the Secretary cof 
State for India, demanding amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking 
tracts in 1917. 


47 Jagabandhu Singh ; born at Bhubanpur in the Puri 
district on 15 February 1876; a plcader of Puri; Vice- 
Chairman of the District Board, Puri; a close associate of 
Gopabandhu -Das ; Member of the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council for two terms 1923-26 and 1929-30 ; 
President of the Chakradharpur session of the Utkal Union 
Conference in 1920; wrote books on Orissan history and 
culture; took part in the freedom movement; died in 
1948. 


15. Laxminarayan Misra; born at Sambalpur on 11 
April 1904 ; joined the Non-Cooperation movement in 1921 
as a School student ; first to boycott Zilla School and join 
the Nationa! School of Nilankantha Das at Sambalpur ; 
courted arrest scveral times curing the freedom movement 
1921-47 and was imprisoned at Angul, Berhampur, Hazaribagh 
apd Patna, As a member of the Orissa Lcgislative Assembly 
(1952-61) supported the move to abolish Zamindari system ; 
joined Bhoodan movement ; a {talented poct ; killed by an 
unknown assassin on 30 May 1961. 


16. Laxminarayan Sahu: born at Balasore on 3 
October 1890 ; educated in the Ravcnshaw College and Sibpur 
College of Engineering ; M. A. in four subjects ; a prolific 
writer : member of the Servants of People Society ; edited 
Star of Utkal in English, Suhakar and Sahayog Samachar in 
Oriya ; organised Utkal Union movemeot in Jeyporc ; member, 
Canstituent Assembly, 1946-50; Member, Orissa Legislative 
Assembly, 1946-51; President, Orissa Sahitya Academy, 
1958-61 ; member, P.E.N., Bombay ; visited East Bengal and 
Burma for social work ; tied on 18 January 1963. 
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17. Lingaraj Misra ; son of Nilakantha Misra of village 
Sriramchandrapur in the Puri district ; born in 1894 ; educa- 
ted at Cuttack and Calcutta; M. A.; Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in Orissa for a short period; joined the 
Non-cooperation movement in 1921 ; a close associate of 
Gopabandhu Das and a member of the Satyabadi group; 
served the National School at Satyabadi up to 1926 ; joined 
the Servants of People’s Socicty in 1928 ; editor of The Samaj 
in 1930 ; imprisoned for taking part in the Civil disobedience 
and Quit India movements ; Member of the Orissa Legislative 
Assembly, Minister of Education, Health and Loca! Self 
Government in carly 1950s ; elected Member of the Parliament 
in 1956 ; died on 18 December 1957. 


18. Lingaraj Panigrahi; born on 21 March 1896 at 
Berhampur ; educated at Madras; Leading advocate at 
Berhampur ; joined the Utkal Union movement in 19}7 and 
organised Oriya movement in Ganjam since 1923 ; lead- 
ing role in mobilising Oriya public opinion during the inquiries 
by Philip and Duff in 1924 and O’Donnel in 1931; Worked 
incessantly for the creation of separate Orissa province ; 
deposed before the Joint Parliamcotaiy Committee—London ; 
Advocate General of the new province 1947-49 ; joined Orissa 
High Court as a Judge and retired as its Chief Justice ; member 
Legislative Assembly Orissa and Minister of Home, Law and 
Education,. 1957-52; Speaker of the Orissa Legislative 
Assembly, 1960-61 ; Vice-Chancellor, Berhampur University 
1967 ; died on 23 August 1969. 


19. Madhusudan Das ; known as Mr. Das; son of 
Raghunath Das of village Satyabhamapur in the Cuttack 
district ; born on 28 April 1848 ; educated in Calcutta; M A. 
and B L. ; baptised in L.M.S. Church in Calcutta ; started legal 
practise at Cuttock in 1881; lcading advocate ; visited 
England twice—1897 and 1907: Part-time Lecturer in Law, 
Revenshaw College, 1883-1890 ; an industrialist who patronised 
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Orissa Art Wares and Utkal Tanncry investing millions of 
rupees ; took great interest in developing the industrial resour- 
ces of Orissa : awarded with the title of C. 1. E. (Companion 
of the Indian Empire ) in 1904 a renowned legislator, famous 
for his wit and forceful spceches ; Member of the Legislative 
Council—Bengal 1896-1912; Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Council 1912-13 ; Imperial Council, 1913-16; Minister of 
Local Sclf Government of Bihar and Orissa 1921-23 ; resigned 
from Ministership in 1923 on principle ; associated with the 
Orissa Association sincc 1882 ; attended the sessions of the 
Indian National Congress in its carly ycars ; founded Utkal 
Union Conference in 1903 ; a great patriot and nationalist ; 
an avowed champion .of Oriya culture; a prolific writer ; 
brought political awakcning among the Oriya-spcaking pcople ; 
revered as the architect of modcrn Orissa ; died on 4 February 
1934. 


20. Mahant Bihari Das ; born in 1865 ; Mahant of the 
Gopaljec Monastery of Sambalpur ; an poet and an exponent 
of the philosophy of Nimbarka ; devoted to social service ; 
played leading role in the language agitation : organised the 
11th session of the Utkal Union Conference at Sambalpur in 
1915 ; patroniscd educaticnal institu‘jons ; died on 31 January 
1926. 


21. Nilakantha Das; son of Anand Das of village 
Srecramchandrapur in the Puri district; born on 5 August 
1884 ; educated in Calcutta ; M.A.-; an exceptionally 
brilliant academician ; served Satyabadi School as its Head 
master ; Led Non-cooperation movement at Sambalpur and 
established a National School there; Member of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly 1923-29 Member of the Swaraj Party; 
President Utkal Provincial Congress Committee; imprisoned 
several times in connection with the freedom movement; a 
great scholar in Oriya literature ; a prolific writer in Oriya 
prose and poctry ¢ Speaker of the Orissa Legislative Assembly ; 
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Pro-Chancellor of the Utkal University ; President Orissa 
Sahitya Academy ; diced on 16 November 1967. 


\22. Rajendra Narayan Bhanj Deo, the Raja of Kanika ; 
born in 1881 ; adopted from the Ali family by the wife of Padma- 
nabh Bhanj Deco of Kanika ; consecrated to rulership in 1894 ; 
becamc Raja in 1902 ; visited London with Madhusudan Das 
in 1907 ; joined Lincoln’s Inn for a short period and comple- 
ted two terms only ; Member of the Bengal Legislative Council 
1907-09 ; Member of the Imperial Council 1916-22 and Bihar 
and Orissa Lcgislative Council, 1923-33 ; Vice Prcsident of 
the Governor’s Executive Council and Finance Member in 
Bihar and Orissa 1929-33 ; a great protagonist of the Utkal 
Union movement ; closely associated with Madhusudan Das in 
organising the Utkal Union Conference and presided over 
its Berhampur session in 1¢ 06 ; presented memorial before the 
Secretary of State in 1917 for amalgamation of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts ; organised reception for the Simon Commi- 
ssion at Patna ; member of the Attlee Sub-Committee which 
recommended the formation of a scparate province for the 
Oriya-speaking peoplc ; played host to the O’Donnel Commi- 
ttee in 1931 ; died in 1948. 


23. Ramchandra Mardraj Deo, son of Harihar Mardraj 
Deo, the Raja of Khallikote; born on 13 January 1900; 
educated in Madras: assumed rulership in 1921; President of the 
Ganjam District Board—1922 ; Member, Legislative Council— 
Madras 1923 ; played host to Gandhi in 1927 ; improved 
Khallikote College, Berhampur ; participated in the Round 
Table Conference—1932; played significant role in the amalga- 
mation of Parlakimedi and Jeypore ; a minister of Orissa in 
1959 ; died on 23 January 1963. 


24. Sasibhusan Rath, son of Lambodar Rath of Sorada 
in the Ganjam district, born on 1 January 1885; educated in 
Bombay; worked in Utkal Tannery for a few years; a renowned 
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journalist who started weekly paper Asha in 1913; Mcmber of 
the Madras Legislative Council for a decade since 1921; an 
associate of Gopabandhu Das ; joined the Non- -cooperation 
movement in 1922 : revived Utkal Union Conference in 1923 ; 

edited East Coast and New Orissa, two English weekly papers ; 
Imprisoned several times for participating in the freedom 
movement ; went to Burma in 1934 and organised the Oriyas 
living there ; worked for the welfare of the Harijans of Berham- 

ur ; died on 19 March 1943. 


25. Sreekrishnachandra Guajapati Narayan Deb, the Raja 
of Parlakimedi (or Parla), son of Padmanabh Narayan Deb; 
born on 28 April 1892; cducated in Madras; assumed 
rulership in 1913 ; enlightened and benevolent ruler ; a pation 
of education and culture ; organised the annual session of the 
Utkal Union Conference at Purlakimedi in 1914 ; Jaid a light 
railway through his estate connecting Naupada with Gunupur ; 
an important member of the Justice Party of Madras ; Member 
of the Royal Agricultural Commission in 1927; Member of 
the Madras Legislative Council ; represented the case of 
Orissa at the Round Table Conference, London 1930-31 ; depo- 
sed bcforc the Joint Parliamentary Committee for the union 
of Parlakimedi with Orissa in 1934 ; formed the Non-Congress 
Ministry in Orissa in 1937 and again during the World war 
Il ; invested with the title ‘Maharaja’ in 1936; Member 
of the Constituent Assembly of India, 1947-50 ; diced on 25 
May 1974. 


«< 26. Srecraumchandra Bhanj Deco, the Maharaja of Mayur- 
bhanj ; ; Son of Krisnachandra Bhanj Deo, born in i870 ; ruled 
his State for 20 years—1891-1912 ; an cnlightencd and bencevo- 
lent ruler who tried to modernise and imdustrialise his state; 
intensely patriotic and exponent of Oriya culture ; patronisced 
Utkal Prava Oriyn weekly literary journal, provided a light 
railway for his people connecting the East Coast Railway with 
the rich ‘forest wealth of the sta'c; travelled abroad 
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extensively ; liberally financed the spread of higher education 
and medical studies in Orissa ; presided over the first meeting 
of the Utkal Union Confcrence in 1903; died in 1912 in an 
accident. 


27. Sripati Misra,-born in 1873 at Sambalpur ; a meéri- 
torious student ; passed Entrance Examination in 1891 ; 
served as the Inspector of Schools, Sonepur State ; played 
leading role in the language agitation ; a writer of repute 
whose travelogue Simla Yatra is a famous work ; edited Utkal 
Darpan, weekly paper; served the Gangpur Stntc for a few 
years; died in 1930. 


28. Shyamsunder Rajguru, born at Parlakimedi on 12 
February 1866; educated at Rajmahendri; first Oriya graduate 
of Parlakimedi estate; appointed private tutor of the Prince— 
Padmanabh Narayan Dcb; founder of the Utkal Hitaisini 
Samaj and several other associations; attended annual sessions 
of the Mmdian National Congress; a nationalist and champion 
of the Oriya culture; President of the Ganjam National 
Conference—1903; Chairman of the Parlakimedi Municipality 
for long 15 ycars from 1894; editor of Ganjam News, an 
English Weekly; died in 1909. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA’S LETTER NO. 3678, DATED 3RD DECEMBER 
1903 


ADDRESSED TO THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL 


I am directed to address you on the subject of the desira- 
bility of reducing the territorial jurisdiction of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal with the object of lightening the excessive 
burden now imposed upon the Government by the increase of 
population, the expansion of commercial and industrial 
enterprise, and the growing complexity of all branches of the 
administration. 

(2) As long ago as 1868 Sir Stafford Northcote drew 
attention to the greatly augmented demands that the outlying 
portions of Bengal appeared to make on the time and labour 
of those concerned in tbe government of the province. He 
referred to the famine of 1866 as furnishing cvidence of the 
defects of the existing system of government when exposed to 
the ordeal of a serious emergency, and, among other methods 
of relicving the overtasked administration, he suggested the 
separation from Bengal proper of Assam and possibly of 
Orissa. 

ଏ x ଏ ଏ 

(10) Iam next to pass to a discussion of the case of 

Orissa. The total area of Orissa is 24,000 square miles (9,800 
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British territory), population 6,290,000 (4,343,000 in British 
territory), land revenue 28 lakhs. A glance at the map will 
show that, while under existing conditions Orissa is somewhat 
of a projection from the south-western corner of Bengal, if the 
proposals already made as regards Chutia Nagpur are carried 
out, its physical detachment from the remainder of that 
province will be still inore pronounced. These circumstances, 
added to others which will be mentioned, have always brought 
the casc of Orissa under examination when the question of 
relicf to Bengal has been raised, and its transfer to the Centra} 
Provinces has becn suggested on several occasions. The reasons 
urged in favour of the change are the same now as they were 
then. They may be stated and criticised as follows : 


(i) There is a historical connection between Orissa and 
the Mahratta tracts of the Central Provinces. This 
argument might be of some use as supporting other 
considerations that pointed in the same direction. But 
it will be generally admitted that it has no independent 
value, since the question now under consideration is 
concerned not with ancient history, but with present 
and future needs. 


(ii) Orissa is a temporarily scttled area (as are the whole 
of the Central Provinces), while the remainder of 
Bengal, with the exception of certain tracts in Chitta- 
gong which will probably be transferred, is under the 
Permanent Settlement. This is a very weighty consider- 
ation, and the Government of India do not underrate 
its value But, in the present situation, wider consider- 
ations even than those of Land Revenue settlement and 
administration must prevail. 

(iii) The national tongue of Orissa is Oriya, and as Oriya 
is the language spoken by 1‡ millions of people in the 
Central Provinces (mainly in Sambalpur and the 
attached States), therefore it may be contended Orissa 
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ought to be joined to the Central Provinces. The 
argument from language is, however, cqually capable 
of being used as a still more convincing plea for the 
union of the smaller Oriya-speaking area with the 
Jarger; and it is in this Sense that it will presently be 
employed. i 


11. On the other hand, the reasons which have always 
hitherto prevailed against the transfer are as follows: 


(i) Orissa has been for close upon a century under the 

Bengal administration. The prescription of a century 
is difficult to break, though not insurmountable. It is 
believed to be accompanied in the case of Orissa by a 
very strong feeling on the part of the educated and 
commercial classes in favour of the existing 
arrangements. 
This again is a condition that is capable of being 
overruled, bOt tbat requires a strong case of probable 
advantage to the severed unit in order to justify 
the changc. 

(ii) But in the case of Orissa the strongest argument against 
any such probable advantage is to be found in the 
recent completion of the East Coast Railway, which 
has now brought the province into far closer connec- 
tion with Calcutta than would ever be possible with 
the Central Provinces Cuttack, the capital of Orissa, 
is distant only 12 hours from Calcutta as against 30 
from Nagpur, and even if a connection were made via 
Sambalpur, the latter distance would only be reduced 
by about tcn hours. In these circumstances, Orissa 
now rceccives from Bengal a degree of attention that it 
could hardly expect to obtain from the Central Provinces; 
while the completion of the railway hus greatly streng- 
thened the commercial links that already attach the 
internal and maritime towns of Orissa with Calcutta. 
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(iii) The argument has sometimes been employed on paper 
that it would be a good thing to provide the Central 
Provinces with a maritime outlet. But it is weakened 
in this case by the fact that Orissa possesses no harb- 
our that is capable of being turned into a port, Chand- 
bally, the only possible claimant, being difficult of 
approach and comparatively unfrequented. 


The balance of argument as thus stated, appears to the 
Government of India to be on the whole decisive against the 
transfer of Orissa to the Central Provinces ; although it is 
not desired to arrive at a final opinion, until the views of the 
Local Government, who are in a better position to represent 
local interests and necessities, have bcen fully heard. 


12. The future of Orissa will not, however, be determined 
exclusively by a consideration of the points that have already 
been put forward. Other and wider issues are, in .the opinion of 
the Governor General in Council, involved. They embrace ques- 
tions of race and language, in addition to or apart from 
the more arbitrary distinctions of administrative or territorial 
partition. Oriya has been already rcferred to as thc prevalent 
Janguage of Orissa both in the plain districts and in the Tri- 
butary Mahals. Itis also the vernacular of a large surrounding 
area. This area comprises— 

(a) Sambalpur and certain adjacent Feudatory States, now 

under the Central Provinces. 

(b) A part of the Singhbhum District of Chutia Nagpur, 

now under Bengal. 
(c) The Ganjum District, now under Madras, in which, out 
of a total population of 1,689,000, 1,275,000 aru 
Oriya speaking. 

(d) The Ganjam Agency Tructs, also administered by 
Madras, in which, out of a population of 321,000, 
87,000 arte Oriya-speaking. The majority (157,000) of 
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the people of these tracts speak Khond, a Dravidian 
language which, as education spreads, is certain to give 
place to Oriya, while the spcakers of Telugu number 
only 5,800. 


(e) The Vizagpatam Agency Tracts, also under Madras, 
in which, out of a population of 850,000, 409,000 are 
Oriya-specnhing. The Vizagpatam District proper 
is in a different position, since, out of a population 
of “,082,000, only 30,000 are Oriya-spcaking, and this 
area accordingly does not enter into the field of the 
present discussion. 


13. The difficulties arising from the problem thus created 
have been for years a source of anxiety and trouble to the 
different provinces concerned. No official complaint has been 
received from Bengal, because the factor of its Oriya-speaking 
population has becn one with which it has had to deal for a 
century, and to which it has learned to accommodate itself as 
best it could. The Central Provinces, on the other hand, have 
experienced such difliculties in connection with the administra- 
tion of Sambalpur, that the Chief Commissioner asked in 1901 
to be relieved of that district altogether, and although the 
Government of India were then unable to comply with the 
request, they were compelled to rescind a previous decision of 
1895, which had proved unworkable in practice, and to restore 
Oriya as the court language of Sambalpur. Similarly the 
Government of Madras have repeatedly complained of the 
anxieties imposed upon the Administration by the great diver- 
sity of languages (Oriya, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Canarese) 
with which Madras civilians are called upon to cope, and which 
render the transfer of officers from one part of the Presidency 
to another a matter in any case of great difficulty and often of 
positive detriment to the public interest. These disadvantages 
exercise an injurious effect {not only upon the administration, 
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but still more upon the people. Where the population speaking 
a distinct language and the area over which it is spoken are too 
small to constitute a substantial portion of a province, the 
foreign unit is almost of necessity neglected. Under ordinary 
conditions the Government is unable to retain in it a superior 
staff who have become acquainted with the local language, and 
with the local customs which invariably accompany it. 
It is often impossible to officer the subordinate staff from 
local sources, and forcigaers have to be brought it who are 
ignorant alike of the pcople, their language, and their 
ways. The Government may order that the veroacular 
shall be the language of the Government offices and 
courts, but since neither officers nor clerks know this vernacular 
properly, compliance with the order is often impracticable and 
almost always incomplete. Nowhere are these drawbacks more 
.conspicuous than among the Oriya-spcaking peoples, distribu- 
ted, as has been pointed out, between three administrations, 
and a Source of constant anxiety to each Hence in dealing 
with a question of this kind, it may be that the true criterion of 
territorial redistribution should be sought not in race but in 
language. Applying this test in the present case it is doubtful 
whether any positive distinction can be drawn between the 
Oriya-speaking peoples of the plains and those of the hills. The 
Oriya of Sambalpur is described indeed as a hybrid patois, as 
compared with the purer tongue of Orissa. No doubt there 
is some truth in this. Hillmen always talk a ruder dialect 
than plainman, and uncivilised tribes than civilised peoples. 
But there is reason to believe that in the Eastern half of the 
Sambalpur District good Oriya is spoken, though in the west it 
gradually melts into Chhatisgarhi Hindi. In any case practical 
experience goes to show that the connection between a spoken 
language and its dialect or its patois, is a more potent ground of 
union than a purely racial difference is one of separation. The 
Oriya-speaking group in any case emerges as a distinct and 
unmistakable factor, with an identity and interests of its own. 
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14. The opinions of the members of this group have, on 
sevcral occasions, been expressed in no uncertain sound. They 
entertain, so far as is known, no particular desire for the dis- 
ruption of existing ties, as compared one with the other ; but 
they entertain the srrongest desire for the disruption of all 
such ties if by these means they can purchase the much greater 
advantage of linguistic union. They ask not so much to be 
taken away from Madras, with whose administration they are 
not believed to have grounds for complaint, or to be added to 
or taken away from the Central Provinces, or to remain under 
or be {transferred to Bengal, as to be welded by the link of their 
common language into a single administrative whole. The 
Government of India have received a petition from the people 
of Ganjam, in which they spcak of themsclves as dissociated 
from their Oriya brethren and of Orissa as “*‘a limb separatcd 
from the body”, and they pray, not for a patchwork redistri- 
bution, but that the Government of India “‘will be graciously 
pleased to bring together the scattered divisions inhabited by 
Oriya-spcaking pcoples, i. e., Ganjam in Madras, Sambalpur 
in the Central Provinces, and Orissa in Bengal, under the 
Government of Bengal or under any onc Government and one 
University”’. To the same effect is the prayer of Raja Baikun- 
tha Nath of Balasore that “all thc districts and States spcaking 
the Oriya language be united togcther end placed under onc- 
common administration, no matter whether under Madras, 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, or a separate administration”’. 
The Government of India have further been informed on the 
best authority that cven those among the people of Sambalpur 
who are most attached to the Central Provinces ‘would prefer 
to scver connection with the province to giving up their mother 
tonguc”. It is for unity on the basis of language, not for 
redistribution on the basis of administrative advantage, that all 
these mcmorialists plead. It is not contended that opinions may 
not be forthcoming on the opposite side. If they exist they will 
doubtless be evoked by {he present dliscussion. So far, however, 
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as any cxpression of local vicws has yet reached the Govern- 
ment of India, it coincides with the independent impression 
that has been formed by them. 


15. On the grounds above stated the Government of India 
are disposed to unite the whole of the Oriya-spcaking peoples, 
both hill and plain, under one administration, and to make 
that administration in Bengal. In other words, they would add 
to Orissa the Oriya-speaking tracts of Sambalpur (615,941 
Oriya-spcaking People out of a total population of 829,698), 
and its Fcudatory Statcs, the Ganjam District (with the 
possible cxcePtion of onc taluk in which Oriya is said not to be 
the prevalent language) and the Ganjam anu Vizagpatam 
Agency Tracts. Such a scheme would solve the question of 
language once and for all. This change would relieve both the 
Central Provinces and Madras of a troublesome excrescence 
upon their administrative system; and it would result in hand- 
ing over the Oriya problem to one Government alone, ona 
scale and with a unity that would admit of its being treated 
with consistency and efficiency. 


(Proc, Home-Pub-A, Dec-1903, 149-160) 
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Summary of Report of the Orissa Sub-Committee 


(Note—The Sub-Committee consisicd of Dr. Suhrawardy 
of the Indian Central Committee, the Raja of Kanika and 
Laxmidhar Mohanti of the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Com- 
mittee, with Major Attlice as Chairman. The Sub-Committee 
had the advantage of the assistance of officers who had served 
in the areca, and two of its members had represented parts of 
the Oriya-spcaking country on legislative bodies.) 


1. Distribution of the Oriyas : 


(a) In Bihar and Orissa Province 4,798,768 
(b) In Orissa Feudatory States 2,940,338 
(c) In Madras Presidency 1,566,966 
(d) In the Central Provinces 190,294 
(e) In the Central Provinces 
Feudatory States 58,578 
(f) In Bengal Presidency 142,107 
Tota! 9,697,051 


2. The case of the Oriya-spcaking people is based on the 
fact that, although possessed of a common culture and language, 
they are now divided among a number of sceparare adminis- 
trative areas in all of which they form a small minority. They 
claim to be a distinct people with a history and tradition of 
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their own. They claim that all the Oriya tracts should be 
amalgamatcd; and that this single unit should bc cither a 
scparatc administration or incorporated as a whole with once 
another. The Sub Commiitce considered that the grievance 
was well founded, the demand substantially supported. 


3. The Sub-Committee considered in detail the arcas 
comprised in the above table. It took into consideration not 
merely linguistic and racial composition but administrative and 
economic factors and Came to the following conclusions. The 
population of thc Orissa Division is 90 per cent Oriya and 
forms the natural nucleus of the race. Angul, though containing 
many aborigines should be included. The Orissa Feudatory 
states which arc not part of British India should bec brought 
in to relationship with any administration set up for Orissa. 
Singhbhum contains tess than 20 per cent of Oriyas and 75 per 
cent of aborigincs. The composition of its population, its 
geographical position, and its cconoimnic interests militate 
against its inclusion in Orissa. The Sub-Coinmittce recom- 
mends its exclusion. In Bengal therc is only the possibility of 
minor adjustments of boundary in thc circles of Mohanpur and 
Gopiballabhpur in thc interest of Orissa. In the Central Pro- 
vinccs with the exception of Khariar estate the Oriyus arc in a 
minority, generally they do not exceed 25 per cent. Minor 
adjustments only are recommended. In Madras it is not re- 
commended that any pjrt of the Vizagpatam Agency Tract 
should be transferred as the lines of communications run 
south-east, and it is neccssary that the backward arca should 
continue to be linked with the coastal area of which it forms 
the hinterland. As regards Ganjam, while the cvidence is 
contradictory, and linguistic, racial and cconomic considera- 
tions conflict, it is recommended that all parts of the district 
north of a line drawn westward from the coast between Ichha- 
puram and Sompeta to the Agency aod those parts of the 
Agency where Khonds predominate should go to Orissa. The 
Sub-Committee came to this conclusion in the light of pretent 
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communications, but railway and road dcvelopments in the 
north of the Presidency may invalidatc the vicw now advanced. 


4. After consideration of the alternatives of transfer of 
the territory as a whole to a particular provincc, and the crea- 
tion of a Sub-Province, the Sub-Committee was in favour of the 
creation of an Orissa Province, although it recognised that the 
decision involved the larger question of subdivision of existing 
provinces. 


5. Estimates of revenue and expenditure were presented 
which were disputed and which depended to some cxtent on 
unascertainabls factors. The Sub-Committee came to the 
conclusion that with strict economy the new province could 
just pay its way, if income and expenditure remained as at 
present, but that the normal income could not provide for a 
large measure of development, for the needs of the backward 
areas or for the Periodic ravages of flood and famine. The 
question of the cstablishment of a Scparatc province, therefore, 
depends on the financial relationship belween the Centre and 
Provincial Governments in respect of deficit areas. 


6. The Sub-Committee recommended that special precau- 
tions should bec taken to ensure the‘reliability of returos at the 
next census. 


7. Mr. Laxmidhar Mohanti thought that the boundaries 
of Orissa might be considerably extended, especially by the 
inclusion of Singhbhum. 


(Report of the Indian Statutory Commission. Vol If, Appx. V1) 
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Ashram 


Dandapat 
Darbar 
Dewani 
Dusserah 
Gaontia 
Hartal 
Kaviraj 
Khadi 
Mahant 
Mahaprasad 
Maharaja 
Malguzar 
Maliah 
Panchayat 
Pandit 
Raja 

Ryot 
Sabha 
Sarkar 
Satyagraha 


Satyagrahi 
Senanayauk 
Subah 
Swadeshi 
Swaraj 
Swarajya 
Taluk 
Thana 
Yuvaraj 
Zamindar 


GLOSSARY 


— Hermitage; Training centre for Congress 
workers. 

— An administrative unit. 

— A meeting of kings. 

— Civil authority. 

— Festival for worshipping Goddess Durga. 

— Village headman. 

— Strike, Ceasework. 

— A physician. 

— Homespun coarse cotton cloth. 

— Head of a monastcry. 

— Holy food of Lord Jaganuoatb. 

— The king. 

— Revenue Collector. 

— Hilly areas inhabited by the tribals, 

— Arbitration Court of a village. 

— A scholar. 

— The king. 

— A farmer. 

— Meeting, Association. 

— Provincial sub-unit, Authority. 

— Protest demonstration in a 
manner. 

— Onc who participates in Satyagraha,. 

— Commander. 

— Province. 

— Indcgenous. 

— Self rule. 

— Freedoin; Self Government. 

— An cstate, area. 

— Police Station. 

— Crown Prince. 


— Proprietor of an cstate who pays revenuc 
directly to the Government. 


Peaceful 
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